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and dark and bright collection of 


natural materials and natural 





colors — beautiful proof that East 
and West can perform in harmony. 
Circa East. Sophisticated pieces 
that work well together as well as 


apart; a special collection of occa- 
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sional, dining, bedroom and up- 
holstered furniture. The feeling is 
strong, virile, confident; woven 
leather and stone wedded to French 
ash, redwood burl and English 
yew. With textured silks and dam- 
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asks, linens and polished cottons. 
Welcome to Circa East. A hint of 
the primitive and the rare. For the 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800- 
444-3682. For the brochure, send 
$4.00 to Henredon, Dept: A10, 
Morganton, NC 28655. 


Circa East Collection by 


s HENREDON 


\ 
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cover: Frescoes cover the oculus-lit 

dome of Andrea Palladio’s Villa Rotonda 

in Vicenza. The 16th-century paintings 

are by Alessandro Maganza and Giambattista 
Farinati. Photography by Deidi Von 
Schaewen. See page 142. 
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INCONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION. 


PUT THEM IN YOUR KITCHEN AND WATCH THEM DISAPPEAR LHAT’S THE BEAUTY OF OUR NEW 
-KitcHENAID® ARCHITECT SERIES. USE THEM WITH PLAIN FRONTS OR PANEL THEM TO MATCH YOUR DECOR 
| (AS SHOWN). EITHER WAY, THEY RE MADE TO FIT INCONSPICUOUSLY INTO YOUR CABINETRY AND GIVE YOU 
A SMOOTH-FLOWING, TOTALLY COORDINATED KITCHEN DESIGN. 

Our ARCHITECT SERIES IS SO EXTENSIVE THAT YOULL FIND JUST THE ONES TO FIT YOUR PARTICULAR 
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AND JUST LIKE OUR DISHWASHER, EVERY APPLIANCE IN THE ARCHITECT SERIES IS BUILT TO GIVE 
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SO FOR THE PLACE NEAREST YOU THAT HAS THE KITCHENAID ARCHITECT SERIES ON DISPLAY, CALL 
US TOLL-FREE AT 1-800-422-1230. 
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Today, Rolls-Royce motor car 


ontinue to be painstakingly assem- 
d by hand. As they were then. 

_ And their renown for power, 
othness and silence continues 


: er The Best Motor Car 
In The World. 


) ution with every eet dvernent 
D1 ly researched, tested and 


i. cess that has led to the 
»d Rolls-Royce ride, now further 


anced through a remarkable 
Ean suspension system 


djusts to meet changing 


urfaces and driving conditions. 


A load-leveling system so finely 
tuned that it even compensates for 
the gradual emptying of the fuel 
tank. 

A radiator grille so intricately 
handcrafted that only ten men in 
the world are qualified to build one. 

Aesthetic refinements such as 
rare woods from around the world, 
hand-cut and perfectly matched 
to create veneers no two motor cars 
will ever share. 

And in 1990, a culmination of 


‘refinements long in development 


and of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify a visit to an authorized dealer. 
To arrange for an appointment, 

or to receive Rolls-Royce literature, 
simply call 1-800-851-8576. 


Owning One Will Not Make 
You A Different Person. Yet You 
Won't Be The Same, Either. 

Every motor car in the world can 
be compared to others in its class. 
Except one. The Rolls-Royce motor 
ear. It defines its own class. 

Which gives an owner the sin- 
gular distinction of attaining a goal 
all but abandoned in today’s 
homogenized society. 

Individuality. 

And how can one ever 
be the same after that? 
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Has your 
Private Banker 
lost direction? 





Some Private Bankers try to 
be all things to their clients. 
At Credit Suisse, we're more 
focused. 


Our conservative philosophy 
dictates that we strictly concen- 
trate on our clients’ financial 
well-being. This is our highest 
priority. We avoid the specula- 
tive, the fast and flashy, and 
low-quality investments. By 
favoring safety over risk, both 
for ourselves and our clients, 
Credit Suisse has climbed to 
the ranks of the strongest 
banks in the world. 


If you are ready for a bank that 
takes your money seriously, 
learn more about Credit Suisse 
Calibre Private Banking services: 
Global Portfolio Management, 
US and Foreign Investments, 
Precious Metals, Credit arrange- 
ments and more. For details, 
call Credit Suisse in New York at 
(212) 612-8543 or write to us. 


The Swiss have a way with money, 





CREDIT SUISSE 
PRIVATE BANKING 


100 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


After enjoying your second issue de- 
voted to fashion designers (Septem- 
ber 1989), I had to write and tell you 
how much | liked it. The first fashion 
edition, with its visits to the houses of 
some of our great designers, was a 
special treat; 1989’s was again a de- 
light. And adding to both issues were 
the articles on people involved in the 
fashion world in years past. Thanks 
for keeping up the high standards 
one expects of your magazine. 
Bruce Doughman 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For years we have subscribed to your 
magazine. Occasionally some of the 
room arrangements weren't to our 
liking, but they were always in good 
taste. We just read your September 
1989 issue and found it declining. It 
was a “wow-each-other” issue, and 
the explicit photograph in the Claude 
Montana story (“An Avant-Garde E]- 
egance on the Left Bank’’) was unnec- 
essary. We didn’t expect such ma- 
terial in a magazine that purportedly 
devotes itself to fine interior design. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Yost 
Northridge, California 


I have been buying your magazine 
for years and have enjoyed the deco- 
rating ideas offered. I was very dis- 
appointed and insulted by your Sep- 
tember 1989 issue. I felt your article 
on Claude Montana was in poor taste. 
The girl in the see-through blouse be- 
longed in Playboy magazine instead 
of Architectural Digest. 
Mira L. Patton 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


I must congratulate you on the Sep- 
tember 1989 issue of Architectural Di- 
gest. It was fun and informative to 
visit the houses and to read of the past 
and present fashion designers. Thank 
you for so much enjoyment. 
Jean Zeuner 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


I have subscribed to your magazine 
for some time now. I am writing to 
express my surprise and strong disap- 
proval of the suggestive photograph 
in the article about Claude Montana 
in the September 1989 issue. This is — 
not characteristic of your fine taste in 
presentation. I disapprove of your ~ 
editorial judgment on this one. 
Mark S. Ricker 
Lady Lake, Florida, 


I read with great interest your Sep- 
tember 1989 article on Billy Boy, Lala 
and the “girls.” However, it left me | 
wondering. ... Where did Billy Boy © 
amass his fortune? What is Lala short 
for? Where was Billy Boy educated? 
Does Billy Boy ever wear any of his 
designer originals? Would he be in- 
terested in trading Midge 1966 beach-, 
wear for any of his collection? 
Mel MacKenzie 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The September 1989 fashion design- 
ers issue was wonderful. One slight 
correction, however, is needed in the 
story about Patrick Kelly (“Exuberant 
Style Animates the American Design- 
er’s Atelier in Paris’). The textile on 
Page 223 is identified as Guinean. It is | 
in fact Ghanaian, because it is woven 


in the country of Ghana (not Guinea). 


It is called a kente cloth, usually a dou- 

ble-woven cotton or silk, used as 
robes by tribal chiefs and officials. 

Ronald Sher 

Windom, Minnesota 


In your September 1989 issue, de- 
signer Gianfranco Ferré (“Architec- 
tural Flair on Italy’s Lago Maggiore”) 
“remembers a ruined winter garden 
perfumed by camellias, which bloom 
in this area even in January.” They 
bloom in southern California in Janu- 
ary and February as well. However, 
camellias do not have a fragrance. 
Betty Seasholtz 
Highland, California 





ALL DESIGNS IN STOC Carpet: Directoire, Azure Yellow 
Autumn Leaf Petit Bouquet-Black 


Exclusive to the Trade, Color Catalog $15.00 


3ldg.,979 Third Ave., NYC 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Cleveland/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houston/Laguna Niguel/Los Angeles/Philadelphia/Phoenix/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy /Washington, D.C. 
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Firikur Thor Jonsson, 
Vik, Iceland? 
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Jnly one long distance company can help you 
reach virtually anyone, anywhere in the world. 


Your long-lost cousin in | Assistance all over the 
Lima, Peru. Your college | world. And using that serv- 
roommate from Kiruna, | ice isas easy as dialing “OO” 
Sweden. Your neighbors So, no matter who 
who moved to Morioka, _| you want to talk to, talk to 
Japan. No matter who you | AT&T first. Otherwise, 

lare trying to reach, AT&T’ | you may just be talking 








ican help. to yourself a 

| Because only AT&T For quality service SS Alal 

offers their customers worldwide, simply call —=" ot 
International Directory 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 117. = The right choice. 
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Architectural Digest Architecture makes 
its sixth appearance next month, and the 
section has never been more attuned to our 
readers’ interests in residential design. As 
usual, we have made it a point to cover a 
range of projects carried out by some of the 
most innovative architects working today. Among the 
features are a California addition by Bart Prince, a 
Chicago kitchen by Stanley Tigerman, a Boston mas- 








ter bath by Graham Gund and a Malibu 
house by Moore Ruble Yudell. And to stir 
things up a bit, Robert Venturi and Denise 
Scott Brown talk with Kurt Andersen 
about the issues facing their work in the 
nineties. As more people turn to architects 
to reinvent their personal spaces, the need to present 
creative possibilities has never been greater. We hope 
AD Architecture meets that need. 


ST ie hea 
tee ee Editor-in-Chief 





Villa La Pietra 

Hailed as one of the last aesthetes, Sir 
Harold Acton was raised at Villa La 
Pietra outside Florence. A noted Sino- 
phile (he spent most of the 1930s in 
Peking studying Chinese drama and 
lecturing on English literature at the 
National University of Peking), he has 
also inherited a lifelong passion for It- 
aly. His parents moved to La Pietra at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and his father devoted himself to the restoration of 
the villa and garden. “The garden became an architectural 
expansion of the house, a series of salons descending the 
hillside with broad flights of pebble-patterned steps,” says 
Acton. Statuary from long-deserted estates dots the land- 
scape; among the works are a gigantic Hercules by Orazio 
Marinali and “an eighteenth-century group by Francesco 
Bonazza that might have stepped out of a comedy by Gol- 
doni to adorn the open-air theater.” See page 74. 
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Sir Harold Acton 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Luciano Pavarotti 

If Luciano Pavarotti had to choose his 
favorite opera, which would it be? 
“That's hard, but I would say Un Ballo 
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plete tenor part I know of.” Pavarotti, 
who celebrated his career’s silver anni- 
versary in 1986, says he almost never 
tires of singing. “That’s happened only twice that I re- 
member,” says the peripatetic tenor. “Once when I got 
bored with myself and stopped singing, and once when I 


Luciano Pavarotti 





in Maschera because it’s the most com- 








lost patience with the way an opera was being conducted 
and walked off.” To recover from his grueling schedule, he 
returns to his house and family in Modena, where he trains 
horses and plays tennis, but even there he is never far 
from a piano. See page 84. 


Gae Aulenti’s Milan 

In her own residence, Gae Aulenti, a 
major force in the international ar- 
chitecture world, has produced a kind 
of “architectural choreography” lead- 
ing through a variety of spaces, as in a 
city. In fact, her stage sets (and she has 
designed quite a few throughout Eu- 
rope, including several for La Scala) de- 
pend on the idea, and it has made her a popular designer — 
with innovative producers, of whom Luca Ronconi is per- 
haps the best known. With Ronconi she was able to take 
her approach as far as it would go: In a performance of 
Bacchae by Euripides, a single actress recited the whole 
play, leading a small audience that moved with her from 
one room to another. See page 92. 


DEIDI VON SCHAEWEN 


Gae Aulenti 


The Villa Marcello 

“Our guests here are invited to see ev- 
erything they may be interested in— 
the gardens, the rare villa furniture 
made by the estate carpenter in the. 
eighteenth century, the curious naive 
t stucco decoration in the bedroom, even . 
the kitchen and baths if they want,” 
says Countess Marcello of the six- 





Count Marcello 
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Precision and beauty are embodied in a new —— 
masterpiece from the Rolex Benvenuto Cellini 
Collection. This timepiece was created by the 
master watchmakers of Rolex in homage to 
Renaissance sculptor and goldsmith, Benvenuto 
Cellini. Soft curves lend an artistic elegance to 
the thin 18 kt. gold case while the Rolex 
movement is protected by a scratch-resistant 
synthetic sapphire crystal. The matching gold 
“Damier” style bracelet is’entirely handwrought. 
With your choice of three sizes and bracelets 
plus a selection of dials, these new dress 


timepieces from Rolex reflect the 

skill and attention to detail that NN 

, are the essence fine 

»,4 
| Only at your Official 5 1} 


BSWScaIcloalurldaen 
Rolex Jeweler. 

H @ Cd 
Design Patent Pending 
Watch enlarged to show detail 


Toronado Troféo /tar--né-do tro-f2-0/n: Set 


And an analog instrument panel ani} 
remote lock control for doors and 
trunk that are standard equipment. 
An available Visual Informationi 
Center offers a choice of 5I different fj 
full-color displays at the touch ofa §} 


Performance. As clefined by the 3800 
V6 engine with sequential port fuel 
injection to handle any American 
road surely and powerfully And four 
wheel independent suspension en- 


hanced by FE3® Touring Car compo- 
nents and an anti-lock braking system 
to control them precisely. 

Luxury. As defined by contoured 
leather seating areas with eight: way 
power adjustment. Plus there’ a 


choice of four optional sound systems. 





; 


finger. From personal messages and 





mance. See Luxury See your Olds dealer: 


ointment calendar to navigational 
pass. 

' Ifstyles a major factor for you, 

}: another look at the new shape of 
} Magnificent car. Keep in mind 
youll not truly appreciate it until 
( sink into the luxury within 





(a lot more will go into the much larger For a catalog, call }800242-OLDS, 
trunk, too 


). Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 
~ And remember, we back the 7p.m. EST. 


Toronado Troko® with a3-year/50,000__, ; : 
mile Bumperto-Bumper Plus war | The New Generation of 


feo | MEOLUSMOBILE. 
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continued from page 16 


teenth-century Villa Marcello. The 
count is a descendant of the Venetian 
noble family for whom the villa was 
originally built. Partially renovated in 
the eighteenth century, it is today one 
of the best-preserved examples of the 
Palladian style in the Veneto. Of par- 
ticular note are its polychrome stuc- 
cowork and the elaborate frescoes in 
the double-height ballroom by Venetian-born artist and 
designer Giovanni Battista Crosato. The surrounding 
grounds include a formal Italian garden and a working 
farm. The count—who currently produces his own wine— 
hopes to make the property self-sustaining. See page 98. 






ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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Countess Marcello 


Greppo alla Fendi 

Hidden away in Italy’s Umbrian re- 
gion, the tiny hamlet of Greppolis- 
chieto isn’t even a dot on the map. But 
small as it is, it was discovered by 
Anna Fendi’s husband, Giulio Cesare 
Venturini, and his friend the architect 
Nicola De Menna nearly twenty years 
ago. After her husband died, Fendi 
and De Menna decided to restore the village, and with 
the work now completed, her three daughters spend more 
time there than she does. On a typical weekend, Maria 
Teresa brings friends, who spread out from her house into 
those of her sisters. Lunch is prepared by Sra. Italia, a 
mainstay of the village. Before the restoration she, like 
most other residents, moved away, but the project brought 
new life and with it, her return. Today she is a sort of 
housemother and guardian angel to the inhabitants—she 
keeps their keys, has fires prepared, deals with visitors. 
And when the Fendis arrive, she cooks. See page 106. 
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John Saladino 
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Anna Fendi 


The Legacy of I Tatti 

Bernard Berenson’s sixteenth-century 
Villa I Tatti outside Florence, which is 
today the Harvard University Center 
for Italian Renaissance Studies, has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since 
Bernard and Mary Berenson bought 
the property in 1907. Very little was 
done to the interiors after World War I, 
and the grand villa has long been in need of refurbishing. 
That will soon be accomplished, since John Saladino has 
generously volunteered to contribute his design services to 
restore first the public rooms and the guest suite, and later 
on the other guest bedrooms, as well as the director’s suite. 
All of the rooms will eventually be freshened up, but their 
“fin-de-siécle feeling—soft lights, ocher glazes—will re- 
main,” says Saladino, who adds that “there should be no 
ego present except Berenson’s.” See page 112. 
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Alberto Burri’s Umbrian Collage 
As art historians review the achieve- 
ment of post-World War II art in Eu- 
rope, Alberto Burri’s contributions are 
being logged as among the most im- 
portant. Last year his work was in- 
cluded in a show at London’s Royal | 
Academy, and he exhibited his black 
Celotex paintings at the Rayburn Foun- | 
dation in New York. However, he only grudgingly speaks © 
about his creations and is highly skeptical of the ag- 
gressive self-promotion so rampant in today’s art world. ) 
Although he keeps a house in Citta di Castello, near the 
Palazzo Albizzini, which is devoted exclusively to his own / 
works, he asserts, “I never go to the museum. It would bé 
too public. I have nothing to do with it.” See page 118. 
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Alberto Burri 
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A Fornasetti Original 
Piero Fornasetti lent his imagination to 
a wide range of designs—from ceram- 
ics, scarves and furnishings to whole 
interiors and even bicycles. The de- 
signer, who died in 1988, collaborated 
? frequently with architect and designer 
Barnaba Fornasetti © Gio Ponti on a number of innovative 
and idiosyncratic projects. One whim- 
sical interior in Milan dating from 
1950 featured furniture and walls dec- 
orated with a trompe-l’oeil pattern of 
wood-grain paneling and rows of urns 
and old books. His own summer villa 
outside Varenna on Lake Como is no 
less unusual. Pieces that the designer 
created especially for it—cabinets, 
wardrobes, fabrics and even an obelisk—bear classical 
motifs. A monograph of Fornasetti’s designs will be pub- 
lished by Thames & Hudson, to coincide with a com- 
prehensive exhibition of his work tentatively scheduled 
for 1992 at London’s Victoria and Albert. See page 130. 





Giulia Fornasetti 


Sandro Chia in Tuscany 

“When I first come to Castello Ro- 
mitorio from New York, I feel like a 
foreign presence,” says artist Sandro 
Chia. “I feel a little guilty the first few 
days; even my things look at me as 
though I have betrayed them. There’s 
also pleasure—I notice little changes. 
It’s the memory part of my brain that 
works; it’s’a good exercise. When I go back to Manhat- 
tan it’s the same thing.” In New York, he occasionally 
drops by the Palio Restaurant, which displays his murals 
depicting the Palio horse race. Before doing them, Chia had 
seen the race just on television. “I had only an intuition of 


Sandro Chia 


continued on page 24 
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A Rare and Important set of 18th Century Italian Carrara Marble Statues 
. representing the Four Seasons, carved with exceptional quality and vigour. 





Ry reaitarel DOM Neri nce hc) Luigi Acquisti di Forli (1745-1823). 
Each statue measures approximately 7’ in Height (2m 20cm). 
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continued from page 20 


it. Later, after experiencing the reality of the Palio, I looked 
at my paintings and I recognized that, almost at random, I 
had rendered a situation I was not aware of while I was 
painting, but I was responding to reality—an inspiration 
coming from the back of my brain, a dream.” See page 136. 


Historic Architecture: 
The Villa Rotonda 
Architectural preservation became a 
way Of life for the Valmarana brothers, 
who spent their youthful summers 
playing around workmen at their fam- 
% ily retreat, Andrea Palladio’s famous 
Mario di Valmarana_ ‘Villa Rotonda. Although Alessandro di 
li i Valmarana now lives in Milan and his 
brother Ludovico divides his time be- 
» tween Venice and Padua, they regu- 


i 
larly visit the villa, which is near 
i 





Vicenza. Mario, their American-based 
brother, emigrated in 1958 to study ar- 
chitecture at Columbia University and 
currently teaches at the University of 
Virginia. He is frequently asked to lec- 
ture about the villa, and he returns to 
Italy at least three or four times a year, 
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di Valmarana 


America’s most prestigious antiques show! 
THE 36TH ANNUAL 


WINTER e 


antiques 


a bene efit t for 


EAST SIDE HOUSE SETTLEMENT —_ * 


January 20 through January 28, 1990 
Seventh Regiment Armory 
Park Avenue at 67th Street, New York City 


Daily: |. a.m.-9 p.m. Sundays: 1la.m.-6 p.m. 
ADMISSION $10.00 
To order ticket rochyve with complete information: 


EAST SIDE HOUSE SET} !.). MENT-~ WINTER ANTIQUES SHOW 
Benefit Office. 337 A\cxander Avenue, Bronx, NY 10454 
(212) 665-3250 
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often accompanied by eager students. “The main charac- 
teristics differentiating La Rotonda from other Palladian 
villas,” he explains, “are its centrality and concentric 
organization.” It was planned so that the rooms and their 
loggias radiate outward from the round central hall, the 
concept extending to the landscape. See page 142. 


A Roman Renaissance 
It’s easy to understand the hold that 

Baldassare Peruzzi, the architect who 
designed the Palazzo alle Colonne in 
Rome in 1533, might have on the 
imagination of multifaceted antiques 
dealer Bernard Baruch Steinitz. Partici- 
pating in the palace’s restoration is not 
only one of Steinitz’s projects but a ful- 
fillment of a lifetime’s aesthetic dream—a chance to carry 
out that quest for the ideal. “I’ve never mentioned this to 
anyone before, but I plan to perpetuate the French tradi- 
tion, which people have just begun to appreciate again 
after a period of neglect. To bring back that tradition to the 
highest standards, I’ve set up several large workshops spe- 
cializing in cabinetmaking, upholstery, gilding and resto- 
ration; they’re already in operation.” If Steinitz has his 
way, splendor will reign once again. See page 148.0 





Bernard Steinitz 


Special Preview Events 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 19 


Benefactors’ Tea 4:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Tickets $500. per person. 


Patrons’ Preview Party 6:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 
Tickets $250. per person. 








Loan Exhibit 
30 Miniature Constructions. 
Historic Rooms by Kupjack Studios 










Talk 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 23 AT 2:30 P.M. 
Repeat Performance! 

Tom Wolfe, Author, Bonfire of the Vanities 
The Religion of Art 

Talk, show admission and catalogue, 
$35. per person. 








Illustrated Discussion 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 25 AT 2:00 P.M. 
Eugene J. Kupjack, Reflections in Miniature 
Discussion, show admission and catalogue, 
$35. per person. 
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Let's get it together... buckle up 


©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 


ALLANTE® 


High-output, 
200-horsepower V8. 


Allanté, America’s premier u 
luxury roadster, is now avail- 
able in two models: Convert-} 
ible and Hardtop/Convertible 
Both satisfy the most dis- 

criminating standards. With} 
crisp, European design. And 
the exhilarating performance 
of a 200-horsepower V8. 


Allanté also possesses som 


of the world’s most sophisti- 


cated technology. Like new 


Traction Control that mini- 
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zes wheel slip when acceler- And a pass-through 
ing on virtually any road = 3 — trunk with 16.25 cubic 
‘face for improved traction \ ‘. \ feet of space—largest 
41 control. A unique suspen- yy ~ ‘ | i. of any roadster. 
pn that adjusts automatically Lo - a N Allanté is covered 


iyour speed. And advanced ; ; ie ae . by Cadillac Roadside 
sch III anti-lock brakes. y “a” Service.® And it is the Allante 


is the 


Allanté delivers a generous eS only automobile in — My hwury car 
’ J sold in America 
3 p aia c ith advanced 
“asure of comfort and con- the world backed for  fiiction Control 
standard 


nience. Whisper-quiet aero- Hand-selected, custom Italian leather Ze years/100,000 miles* 
seating areas. cs 


Snamics. A renowned Delco/ Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 
se sound system, now with product literature and the location 


of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
th compact disc and cassette. *See your dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 
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‘THE WICKER WORKS 


i ‘CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS & SHOWROOM / 267 Eighth Street + San Francisco, California 94103 
‘Los ANGELEs, DENVER, SAN DiEGO/ Kneedler-Fauchere; CHICAGO/ Callard & Osgood, Lid; NEW YORK/ Jack Lenor Larsen, 
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SiR HAROLD ACTON was born in Florence 
and is the author of The Last Medici, 
Memoirs of an Aesthete and Great Houses 
of Italy, among many other books. 


CHARLOTTE AILLAUD, the Paris-based 
European éditor of Architectural Digest, 
calls Italy her second home. 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. 


If he thinks 


he’s romantic, 
let him prove it. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA chairs the Depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts and Sciences at the 
Otis Art Institute of Parsons School of 
Design in Los Angeles. She is working 
on a biography of Georgia O'Keeffe. 
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By taking you on 
The Venice Simplon-Orient-Express. 
The world’s finest train, 
is waiting to show you Europe. 
Twice weekly it leaves London 
on its legendary journey. 
Paris, Zurich, Innsbruck and Venice 
or Salzburg and Vienna. 
Leave the train anytime 
and rejoin on the next journey. 
Or stay on board and enjoy 
the journey of a lifetime. 
The scenery, an everchanging paintin 
The cuisine is unrivaled. 

The service is unequalled. 
The adventure is unforgettable. 
Holidays to suit your vacation. 

4 nights, 5 nights and 9 nights, 
so he can make no excuses. 
For more information 
contact your travel agent 
or send $2 for a brochure. 


Vittorio GASSMAN, the Genoa-born 
actor and director, has written A Great 
Future Behind Me and Embellishments. 


PeTerR LAuRITZEN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, has lived in Venice 
for over twenty years. He is the author of 
Palaces of Venice, Villas of the Veneto and 
Venice Preserved, among other books. 


VITTORIANO RASTELLI 


Tino HvuWS 








DaNniEL H. MINASSIAN is a freelance pho- 
tographer and writer based in the Haut- 
de-Cagnes in the south of France. 


JosEPH RYkKweErT has taught architecture at 
Cambridge and currently holds the Paul 
Philippe Cret Professor of Architecture 
position at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. His books include On Adam’s House 
in Paradise and The First Moderns. 
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The world’s most romantic adventure. 


Venice Simplon-Onent-Express, 
1 World Trade Center, 
Dept. AD, Suite 2565 
New York, NY 10048. 


WILLIAM Weaver, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of sev- 
eral books on Italian opera. He has also 
translated many works, most recently 
Foucault’s Pendulum by Umberto Eco. 


Mario pi VALMARANA is a professor of 
architecture at the University of Virginia. 
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Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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RATHER VICTORIAN. 


That doesn’t exactly mean we’re straightlaced. goes well with furniture of all Ages. 
In fact, we can be wild. (See carpet above. Note our wild And because it’s woven so tight and firm, it’! retain 
English roses.) appearance for many ages to come. | 
And we can be woolly. (See carpet above again; it’s So hurry to Einstein Moomjy. Where you'll find tha 
made of 100% wool.) addition to being rather Victorian, we can also be rathé 
We can even be a little twisted. (See carpet above again. berbered and dotted, Sisalled and what-knotted. | 
Note the way the ribbons play ring-around-the-roses. ) Even straightlaced. 
Note too the shades of pink and white, green and blue that 


don’t exactly ble end 1 into the deep ebony* background. Einstein Moomyy 
All of which makes this Victorian carpet so versatile, it The Carpet Department Store 


All Stores Open Sunday Noon-5?'M (except Paramus). We ship anywhere in the U.S. *Also available in antique ivory and dark green backgrounds. 

IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (Bi |. LEX. & 3RD AVES, ) (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM, SUN. NOON-SPM. 

NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE } 20!) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROU 201) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600. LAWRENCEVILLE (ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700. 
ALLN.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO9 PM. SAT. TO6 PM. WHIPPANY AND LAWRENCEVILLE OPEN SUN. NOON-5PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS. 
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Reflections on the Houses of a Lifetime 


I HAVE ALWAYS PREFERRED the plural form of the word 
house—that is, houses. It implies many different variations 
on the theme of living quarters, in a perpetual whirl of 
moving and change. 

Moving is in itself a traumatic and liberating moment, 
but one whose dynamic quality has always fascinated me. 
Move oneself and one’s belongings; begin another cycle by 
changing the logistics and semantics; and most of all, free 
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oneself from things that have 
grown old, things that have be- 
come embarrassments or accom- 
plices: What a healthy experience! 

And so I have had many homes, which, like the stops on 
a tour with so many squares, are pieces of an existential 
mosaic. When it comes to houses, I tend toward an anthro- 
pomorphic conception, in the sense that in each one I have 
left the mark, and the memory, of a precise psychological 
structure. My oldest house, which I bought in 1948 and 
still own, is a country cottage not far from Rome in 
Velletri, at the foot of Mount Artemisio. I would give this 
house the title Dwelling of Books, since, because of the 
space, I keep most of my library there. 





“T have lived, conversed and battled with houses under 
circumstances that were never the same and were distin- 
guished by entirely unique environments and emo- 
tions,” says actor, director and writer Vittorio Gassman. 








I have had many homes, 

which, like the stops on a tour with 

sO many squares, are pieces of 
an existential mosaic. 


Books, in my opinion, live well 
in the country. I remember the 
critic and writer Sandro De Feo 
once bought a cottage outside 
Rome specifically to provide fresh air for his volumes of 
books; every now and then he would leave his friends in 
Rome. “I have to go,” he would say, “to rearrange the 
shelves and restore peace. The narrators have not been on 
good terms with the philosophers for some time. . . .” 

In Velletri, my books sprawl over spacious bookcases, 
those pieces of furniture that smell like old medicine cabi- 
nets or sacristies; or they pile up between the attics and 
hallways, where years may pass before I manage to find a 
place for them. Perhaps it is also because of this that in the 


continued on page 37 
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The new Mercedes-Benz SL is being hailed as “the only advance in open 
car design for more than 100 years.” (Car Magazine) To find out why, 


call 1-800-468-4001 anytime for your complimentary SL brochure. . 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
} i] 





© 1989 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Mon 
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evening the house in Velletri (which 
has low doors and rough beams made 
of poor wood) becomes one of those 
places where “one senses things”; 
it would not be surprising to see spir- 
its fly about there after climbing out 
of the well, or to glimpse the streak 
of the werewolf that thrives on the 
slopes of Artemisio. 

Taking advantage of this ambi- 
ance, I have spent many an evening 
with friends in search of improbable 
epiphanies and ectoplasmic events. 

Another house, which I have left 
and returned to several times over the 
years, is the one on Via Appennini in 
Rome’s Trieste quarter. I'll call it the 
House of the Sleepwalker. Indeed, it 
became so familiar to me that I could 
walk around it with my eyes closed, 
finding light switches and doorknobs 
by touch. In the end, the walls had 
come to ooze such a long and rooted 
feeling of habit that I had to leave the 
house in order to restore “objective” 
relationships between my external 
and internal environment. 

Sant’Alessio all’Aventino in Rome 
is where, for ten years, I had my most 
social residence. This was where cele- 
brated, or at least amusing, times 
were passed amid a continuous stream 
of wine and alcohol in my private 
Teatrino Club. The theater, an exqui- 
site rococo setting with seating for 
seventy, was created by that remark- 
able decorator (among other things) 
Giulio Coltellacci. | have memories of 
that period—permeated by an alco- 
holic euphoria somewhere between 
worldly and wild—that I’ve never 
completely abandoned. We had the- 
ater parties, played jazz, sang ribald 
songs and engaged in dialectics and 
jeu de massacre with communal glee. 

Around 1968 I suddenly realized 
things were changing, that I no long- 
er wanted to have fifty or a hundred 
people in my house every night. 
And—with the bad timing that has 
always made me a poor business- 


man—lI rid myself of the house with . 


| the sapphire-shaped pool, designer 
j sofas and pool tables, Roman mosaics 
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At last, a series of 
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emake ty 
Daa LARC LCC T ahs 
of excellence. Every 
detail painstakingly 
copied from our most 
popular 17th and 
Tlemacrtalagss (ae 
Centuries of 
eee T Reem Tete 
artistry have gone 
into our series of 
reproduction mantels, 
To utaearl Cony ae 
crafted in Century 
Stone™ Finally, 
artistry and excellence 
at completely 
affordable prices. 
Contact us for 
information about our 
full reproduction line. 
Maemo T a ame) 
collection of original, 
antique mantels. 
Please send $5.00 
COMO Tae Lee Lita 


mantel catalog. 
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ISTANBUL WELLINGTON GIBRALTAR 


BARCELONA AMSTERDAM 


HALIFAX SAN FRANCISCO ACAPULCO 


“SYDNEY DUBLIN VENICE VILLEFRANCHE 





SEOUL CORFU STOCKHOLM “AUCKLAND 
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n a world so unfortunately ruled by a point-A-to- 
point-B mentality, allow us to su uggest a unique sanc- 
tuary where how one arrives still fully eclipses when. 

In this place you will find a restaurant with 
sweeping views of Leningrad, Hong Kong and the 


Great Bosrier Res ROYALVIKNG LINE 


hotel with one staff mem- 





ber for every two guests. You will Hob a sommelier 
who knows every bottle in a wine cellar of 17,000; 
and a kitchen filled with the delights of 33 chefs. 

Where is this place? It is here: among the 
Scandinavian stewardesses. Her : among 3 the butler, 
the harpist and the helpful concierge. Here: among 
the silver-set tables and single-seating dining. 


It is here and only here: aboard the magnif- 


icent white ships of Royal Viking Line—four ships 











1:32 p.m. Halfw say between Sandakan and Singapore. As you ph 


for dinner i m yours a 10us cabin, aw shite- gloved w aiter wads afin 


touch to your tab fresh yellow roses from the market at Ban 


= = ocsogee oo 
in all: each but one part of an entire fleet hd 
ng the distinguished rating of five-stars-plus| 

Isn't it time you joined us here? For det 
see your travel agent, or call (800) 426 -0 
| 


As always, we look forward to seeing you on bd 
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RE CALDERA SOUTHAMPTON MAUI PICTON FORT-DE-FRANCE SANTAREM CAPRI SAN BLAS ISLANDS: BOMBAY SINGAPORE ROME 


© Royal Viking Line 19% 
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Discover the source .. 


a rare opportunity to shop 


ee 


where museums and discerning 


collectors are buying 


L 


Antiquarian Traders 


Downtown warehouse address 


4851 South Alameda Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90058 


Tel: (243) 627-2144 Fax: (243) 232-3767 





A. ORIGINAL MATCHED GRIFFIN AMERICAN OAK 4 
PIECE DINING SUITE WITH 12’ TABLE, 12 LEATHER CHA 

(4 CHAIRS NOT SHOWN), SERPENTINE CHINA AND 
MIRRORED SIDEBOARD. B. FABULOUSLY GRAINED 
ROSEWOOD VICTORIAN BREAKFRONT BOOKCASE (DIM 
8’ Lx 8’H). C. EXTRAORDINARY PAIR OF CLASSICAL 
MARBLE URNS, HIGHLY DETAILED CARVINGS OF SATYRS 
& NYMPHS, MEASURING 42” DIAM. x 40” H. D. WALNUT 
AND RDOCLE\AIOOD ARC ART NOLIVEAII RENDOON CITE 


BY MAJORELLE IN THE “LES LILAS” PATTERN, ARMOIRE, 
FULL BED, 2 NITE STANDS, AND HARD-TO-FIND VANITY 
WITH CHAIR. £. MAGNIFICENT EASTLAKE DROPLEAF 
DESK/BOOKCASE/ENTERTAINMENT CENTER IN WALNUT 
AND FLAME MAHOGANY BURL WITH BEVELED GLASS 
(DIM: 10’ W x 10’ H). F EXQUISITE WHITE MARBLE 
STATUE OF A BATHING NUDE, 48” TALL. G. WONDERFUL 
MARBLE GARDEN PIECE OF WINGED SPHINX CARRYING 
AN LIPNI (DIANA 2A” 1 ¥ AN” WY HW REIAYEN RIIT 






WATCHFUL PAIR OF CAST BRONZE LIONS TO GRACE 
YOUR DRIVE OR ENTRY (DIM: 66” L x 30” H x 24” W). 

J, LOVELY MARBLE STATUE OF PAULINE BORGHESE AFTER 
CANOVA (DIM: 32” H x 16" W x 32” D). K. ARTDECO 
MAHOGANY BRONZE MOUNTED FRONT AND BACK BAR 
WITH ETCHED AND BEVELED GLASS, BLACK MARBLE 
TOPS, L. ART NOUVEAU DESK SUITE BY MAJORELLE IN 
BANANA WOOD VENEERS AND MAHOGANY WITH 
KAATCHINIC CHAIN “IEC DING” PATTERN (NECK NIM: 50” 


Showroom 

SRM - 1 cokt- ai -1all 
Los Angeles, CA 90\ 
Tel: (213) 658-6394 





x 33”). M. UNUSUALLY FUN 60” DIAMETER G 
VICTORIAN SOFA IN TUFTED BLACK LEATHER 
NAILHEAD TRIM. N. LARGE MAHOGANY L 
TOPPED ENGLISH PARTNERS DESK w/LEATHER 
SWIVEL CHAIR (DESK DIM: 79” x 55”). O. 
AESTHETIC MOVEMENT PARLOUR SUITE WITH 
SOFAS, 2 ARM CHAIRS AND 2 SIDE CHAIRS 
UPHOLSTERED IN GLOVE WHITE LEATHER. 





The most exquisite Nativity See dc (rome 
Figures range in size from 3” to 7'/2". Stable 
measures 14%4” in height x 168" in width. - 





AMERICAN STYLE 





OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT No LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 





M.Craig & Company 
CABINETMAKERS 


911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 803-254-5994 
AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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in the basement, selling off every 
thing and going back to sleepwalking 
in my Via Appennini retreat. 
Then came more anonymous 
houses until, nine years ago (upon 
the birth of my youngest son), I 
ended up in my present home near 
Ponte Milvio in Rome. 7 
This is the House of Jacopo as well 
as of the two boxers that lived there, 
the philosophical Nelson and the in- 
experienced Buddha, master of the 
garden that surrounds us and nibbler 
of the rugs that have survived our 
many moves. 
I am happy there, even if the ob- 
jects scattered on the furniture at 
times awaken in me a certain atavistic 
suspicion of “things,” an uneasiness 
that their indestructibility instills in 
me when compared to the fatal brev- 
ity of our destiny. And so, at times, 
my old dreams reemerge: a small 
house without furnishings and deco- 
rative objects where, if possible, even | 
the furniture is replaced with spartan 
risers and projections from the walls; 
or a small theater-home with each | 
box used as a private little room, and 7 
where the common space of the stage | 
is transformed into a gigantic balda- 
chin when the night and the curtain 
must fall; and of course the convent, 
an oft-discussed ideal among my © 
more utopian friends, those most 
marked by the glorious ferment of © 
community life. 
What I feel can be deduced from | 
all of this is that houses will continue 7 
to offer varying and never ultimate 
solutions; in fact, the very concept 
of house for me concerns more the 
vague future than the layered past. In 
any event, it is quite clear that for our 
final resting place each of us will not 
need more than a couple of square 
meters of space—unless I manage, in. 
extremis, to achieve my real dream 
regarding the ultimate arrangement: 
to have myself embalmed in some 
classical or picturesque pose in the 
living room of my last house with an 
arm mockingly outstretched to the 
knickknacks and bibelots spread out 
on the walls. 0 
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Gaggenau presents a new dimen- 
sion: the 36” wide built-in oven! It’s the 

largest and most comprehensive oven 

ever produced by Gaggenau. It has ex- 
traordinary format, form and functions. 
This new built-in oven has everything 

you could wish for in a superior appli- 
ance: universal heating system, rotis- 
serie, roasting probe, pyrolitic self-clean- 
ing, bread and pizza baking stone, true 

convection system and 30% more space 

than comparable ovens. 


Whoever has special taste 
must recognize it — 

the new, spacious built-in oven 
from Gaggenau 


The difference is Gaggenau - and 
that is not just a coincidence: The first 
built-in kitchen appliances which were 
introduced to the European Market, car- 
ried the name “Gaggenau”. Today this 
well known company introduces ap- 
pliances world wide that are making 
cooking history. Construction, design, 
material and workmanship are of the 
highest quality. Each modern kitchen 
appliance is designed and built with the 
knowledge, ability and experience of 
specialists. 


Would you like to know more 
about Gaggenau? We will send you 
our latest catalog, a comprehensive col- 
lection of the new built-in kitchen ap- 
pliances from Gaggenau. Please send 
your name and address, along with $ 5, 
to Gaggenau USA, 425 University Ave. 
Department A-1, Norwood, MA 02062. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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Gaggenau presents a new dimen- 
sion: the 36” wide built-in oven! It’s the 

largest and most comprehensive oven 

ever produced by Gaggenau. It has ex- 
traordinary format, form and functions. 
This new built-in oven has everything 

you could wish for in a superior appli- 
ance: universal heating system, rotis- 
serie, roasting probe, pyrolitic self-clean- 
ing, bread and pizza baking stone, true 

convection system and 30% more space 

than comparable ovens. 


Whoever has special taste 
must recognize it — 

the new, spacious built-in oven 
from Gaggenau 


The difference is Gaggenau - and 
that is not just a coincidence: The first 
built-in kitchen appliances which were 
introduced to the European Market, car- 
ried the name “Gaggenau”. Today this 
well known company introduces ap- 
pliances world wide that are making 
cooking history. Construction, design, 
material and workmanship are of the 
highest quality. Each modern kitchen 
appliance is designed and built with the 
knowledge, ability and experience of 
specialists. 


Would you like to know more 
about Gaggenau? We will send you 
our latest catalog, a comprehensive col- 
lection of the new built-in kitchen ap- 
pliances from Gaggenau. Please send 
your name and address, along with $ 5, 
to Gaggenau USA, 425 University Ave. 
Department A-l, Norwood, MA 02062. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 








PRINCE GIOVANNI TORLONIA 


Evoking a Roman Past in the Family Palazzo 
By Charlotte Aillaud 


“MY ONE AMBITION IN LIFE is to become a great, internation- 
ally famous designer of men’s clothes,” says Giovanni 
Torlonia, Prince of Civitella Cesi, with conviction. ‘Last 
January I unveiled my first collection at the Palazzo 
Torlonia, and two thousand people came to see it.” 

Guests who attended that memorable show will no 
doubt remember the huge gold-framed poster of Prince 
Giovanni at the far end of the gallery leading through to 
the salons, for his is a striking face, with a quality of will- 
fulness and secrecy that perfectly suits his air of having 
gone into couture like a young priest taking his vows. And 
when the January show was over, there was general ac- 
knowledgment of this new designer’s original talent, with 
its powerful evocation of a past, his own past, spent in rare 
company. The late filmmaker Lu- 


chino Visconti, brother of Giovanni's A men’s fashion designer, Prince Giovanni Torlonia (above, with his winter collection) believes | 
maternal grandmother, Anna Vis- he inherited his artistic sensibility from an uncle, filmmaker Luchino Visconti. “I always wanted 
Sout (an Wacdicone: was a figure he to do something creative,” he says. “Some of my family went to Wall Street, but that’s not for me.” | 
deeply admired. 
Giovanni Torlonia’s childhood Located near the Spanish steps, the family palazzo, which the prince will inherit one day, is the] 

nas Torlonias’ principal residence in Rome. They have owned it since 1842, when Prince Marino Tor- 

seems to have taken place within a lonia and architect Antonio Sarti “unified a block-size area and created a courtyard of notable 
series of Visconti films, a world in beauty as the entrance.” BELOow: A Neoclassical statue stands in a direct line with the entrance. | 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 
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“I spent years servicing 
Hite eaICKN SIN AUIIIS 


Now I want someone 
OSes CBIIBI alae 


VIER Bi eat ei 
Chase Private Banker.” 


— “Rags” Ragsdale 
Gia SU IOUT Coa eA 
Ted Bates, Inc. 


After many decades of service, Rags Ragsdale 
retired four years ago from one of the world’s 
foremost advertising agencies. 

Mr. Ragsdale says, “I was taking a lump sum of 
profit sharing, pension and stock money. I had 
a wretched feeling that I knew very little 
about money management. I talked to a few 
banks and some Wall Street firms but decided 
on Chase Private Banking. I wanted people 
who would make sound decisions and discuss 
things with me and my wife.” 


“My Private Banker,’ Ragsdale continues, 
“watches over my money like it’s his own, 
and Chase’s performance has always been 
excellent.” 

If you have an income of $250,000 or assets of 
$500,000 to invest and you want service like 
this, speak to a Chase Private Bank 

We have a long history of successfully manag- 
ing money for wealthy clients. We provide 
active fixed income and equity investment 
management. And, we'll tailor our comprehen- 
sive array of financial services to mee 

specific needs. 

Call Ed Reardon, Vice President, in New York 
at (212) 730-3239. He'll connect you with the 
Chase Private Bankers in the location nearest 
you. And you'll find out how we can help you. 
Like we've helped Rags Ragsdale. 


The Chase Private Banker. 
All the financial help you'll ever need’ 


q=. CHASE 
~~ 


New York, Palm Beach, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 


© 1989 The Chase Manhattan Corporation 








41%’ x 9’ marquetry-inlaid 
rosewood pool tables 







22” diameter 









neon clock 
4 ae 8’ x 8’ Pub corner bar with delft ion ang 
Scaglio stained glass canopy 
marble table 
with inlaid Items and 
Home anee styles as infinite 
as your 


imagination 


5’ x 7’ carved walnut 
billiard cue rack 


White carrara 
marble columns 
with bronze capitals 


At Gately s, we create our oun excitement. 





6’ x 6’ Austrian and Czech crystal cha 


LHMO0- 

Color. Texture. Complexity. Function. No one gat 
truly grasped the value of Hise ideals like the old Cen 
masters. oe 

Until now. 

Meticulously recreated by contemporary craftsmen, For cg alam call 
the very best in luxurious furnishings and architectural 1-800-962-5229 
embellishments are finally affordable. 


Now your obsessions can be your possessions. 5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 
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A great cup of coffee is a revelation. 
Once you've tasted it — perhaps on a trip 
abroad — you've experienced one of life's 
true pleasures. But hard as you search, 
you cant seem to find that superb taste 

y again. Even the coffee in gourmet shops 

—— ~ , doesnt quite live up. 

Victor Th. Engwall — Fortunately, a Swede named Victor 

Theodor Engwall felt the same way. In 1853, as he 

watched ships piled high with bags of coffee sail into 

the port of Gavle, he vowed to create the perfect cup of 

coffee. It soon became an obsession. 

Month after month, he experimented: roasting, testing, 
tasting until at last he created Gevalia’ Kaffe, a blend of 
perfection. Rich, full-bodied, without bitterness. As good in 
the cup as fine coffee smells at the moment of grinding. 

They say that one chilly day King Gustav V sailed 
into Gavle and tasted it. So impressed was he that he 
awarded Gevalia the Royal Seal of Approval. 

Today, Gevalia is Sweden’s most popular coffee. That’s 
quite an achievement since Swedes feel as passionately 
about coffee as the French do fine wine. They know how 
crucial each bean is to the delicate balance of flavors. 

=m. Kenyan AA, Costa Rican, 

Guatemalan — it takes up 

to 6 varieties of the rarest 

arabica beans to create 
the high flavor notes, the 
delicate nuances, the fine 
aromatics in Gevalia. 
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Whole Bean. a 


Ground. 


As beans of Gevalia’s quality are extremely 
expensive and not available in mass market 
quantities, the only way to obtain a trial supply 
of Gevalia Kaffe is directly from our Import 
Service. Just fill out the attached reply form. We 
will also send you the gift shown there, free. 

Now, at last, your search for a 
great cup of coffee has end- 
ed here in Gavle. The 
Swedes have known that 


for years. 


a Bi ENE SES 12 a Ss ae : Pena PES Te 
© If reply form is missing, for details write to Gevalia Kaffe Import Service, PO Box 11424, Des Moines, 1A 50336. Or call 1-800-678-2687. 


There's yet another secret to Gevalia’s flavor: its 
impeccable freshness. Roasted faster, it’s then vacuum 
sealed faster — within seconds. Because even the finest 
whole beans rapidly grow stale when exposed to air, as in 
gourmet shop bins. 


REGULAR & NATURALLY DECAFFEINATED it 


, Gevalia Decaffeinated. Caffeine is la 


| YOUR SEARCH | 
FOR A PERFECT CUP OF COFFEE 
ED IN GAVLE 
MORE THAN 


DEN 
AGO. | 








Gevalia Kaffe comes whole bean or 
ground in a variety of full-bodied roasts. i} 
But perhaps the biggest revelation is 1 


removed naturally by gently soaking the 
beans in water, then treating them with 
the same elements that put the efferves- 
cence in sparkling water. The result: full 
coffee flavor. Drinking decaffeinated is 
no longer a compromise. 


A REGAL BRIBE 
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Take a long look at this car. Chances sedan-like agility. In fact, you might just. 


are, you'll notice its shape even before you think of Ford Taurus Wagon as a world- 
notice its size; aerodynamic and beauti- class sedan with a slightly larger trunk. 
fully designed, Ford Taurus Wagon looks Taurus Wagon. It carries itself beauti- 
like no wagon ever before. fully...along with everything else. 

And once you're behind the wheel, Transferable 6/60 powertrain 
you'll discover a good deal more to hold cla eT iL 
your attention. Like a responsive V-6 engine Covers you and future owners on maj 
and a specially designed suspension for powertrain components for 6 years/60,0\ 


It holds your attention 
as well as everything else. 





Buckle up-together we Pry Pee tee 





ae 


‘os. Ask to see a copy of this limited Taurus Wagon for 1990 comes equipped 
| ranty at your Ford Dealer. with a driver air bag supplemental 
t-built American cars. eee eh CLL 

(he best-built American cars are built 

ord. This is based on an average of 

sumer-reported problems in a series of 

veys of all Ford and competitive ’81-’89 

« lels designed and built in North America. 


Tera re te Ford Taurus Wagon 


| 








Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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Evoking a Roman Past in the Family Palazzo 
continued from page 46 


which he was not a star-struck by- 
stander but a full-fledged participant. 
In his couture collection, he attempts 
with perfect naturalness to repro- 
duce not only a distinct Visconti 
style but a way of life that he asso- 
ciates with his immediate family. 

“My mother died when she was 
twenty-eight; I’m an only child, the 
last of the line. I went to school in 
Switzerland, where I soon realized two 
things: first, that I was cut out for 
a creative career, and second, that | 
had a concern for the environment.” 

At twenty-seven, this newcomer to 
the fashion world is already causing 
controversy with his unabashedly 
retrograde look, yet he says that his 
real goal is to reconcile tradition with 
contemporary needs. His originality 
resides in his vigorous attempt to in- 
ject nostalgia into men’s couture. 

“AS a boy,” he says, “I wanted to 
be a dancer. Later on, I found myself 





ABOVE LEFT: A niche on the landing of the main stairway holds a Neoclassical statue, and the 
decorating a friend’s house in the vaulted ceiling is decorated with mythological figures. ABOVE RIGHT: Prominently displayed in a 
style of Visconti’s Leopard sets. It sitting room—enhanced by a marble doorway—is a 17th-century tapestry once owned by thé 


, : E Spanish royal family, relatives of the Torlonias. The console table and divan are 18th century. 
wasn’t until I worked with Laura : 


Biagiotti that I discovered my true : ra 
2 BELOW: The gallery of mirrors, which is used mainly as a passageway, contains another tapes- 


vocation and learned the basics of try from the Spanish royal family. Venetian chairs, settee and piano are 17th century, as is the 
the fashion business. Working with frieze depicting architectural scenes. Upholstered pieces are covered in Venetian silver damask. 


Laura was marvelous—but in the end 
I had to leave and go my own way. 

“My original plan was to design’ 
for women, but gradually I came 
around to the idea of dressing men in 
really beautiful clothes, a concept that 
no longer exists anywhere in the) 
world except in the shops of a few 
custom tailors. 

“I found myself in a field that was 
virtually empty. Going solo was a || 
definite drawback, but at the same 
time I had something working in my 
favor: the sheer novelty of what I was 
trying to accomplish. 

“IT was really pleased with the suc- 
cess of my first show, especially since 
it attracted a lot of interest from pro- 
fessionals. The American reaction | 
was very encouraging.” | 

As for social success, Giovanni says 
with a grin, “I don’t necessarily put | 
my trust in princes. But I have to ad- 

| 








continued on page 60 





- Sony. The Art of Conversation. 


There was a time when conversation 
teok a more primitive form. Telephone 
choices were limited to black or white. On 
the desk or on the wall. 

Today the range of brands, styles, 
colors and features can make choosing the 
right telephone an art in itself. Telephones 
without cords; telephones that answer for 


you. And all too often, without the quality 
you need to count on. 

Among the ever increasing choices, 
Sony stands alone. Telecommunication 
products that offer technology to dazzle 
you, and designs to excite you. Cordless 
telephones with noise reduction circuitry 
and automatic channel scanning to provide 
the clear conversations you demand. 


Integrated telephone answering machines 
so advanced that they deliver your mes- 
sages to you. All with the reliability and 
simplicity that add convenience to your 
lifestyle. 

Sony. More than just telephones— 
Conversation pieces. 


SONY. 








From Arcadia to Manhattan: =| 
Changing Perceptions of the Empire State, 1840-1940 = 


December 5—December 30, 1989 





yrs Wrepys ‘et. 


Guy Carleton Wiggins. Fifth Avenue Storm at 42nd Street, ca. late 1930s. 
Oil on canvas, 25/2 x 30 inches. Signed lower right: Guy Wiggins 


Featuring works by J.G. Brown, Cornoyer, Cropsey, Durand, Glackens, 
Inness, Kuniyoshi, Marsh, Robinson, Shinn, Whittredge, Wiggins, Wiles, and others. 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 





Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 781 Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
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The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written 


The standard of excellence in fine leather-bound books. 
Fully bound in genuine leather and accented with real gold. 


An investment in quality pays the high- 
est dividends — whether the object is a 
fine musical instrument, a magnificent 
piece of crystal, or a beautiful oriental 
rug. Objects of quality provide lasting 
pleasure. You treasure them more the 
longer you own them. 

Fine leather-bound books are no 
exception to this rule. 


Owning these beautiful books from The 
Easton Press is altogether different from 
owning ordinary books. Easton Press edi- 
tions beautify a home. They display dignity, 
richness and warmth. And these books stay 
beautiful. The covers are strong and dur- 
able. The bindings stand up to repeated 
readings. And most important of all, the 
works themselves — the actual writings — 
are the truly timeless classics of the world. 









ee 


Take one of our leather-bound 
| volumes for only $4.95 and see 
5 for yourself how superior they are! 


Not all leather-bound editions 
are created equal. 
Other collections may /ook similar to these 
editions. But not all leather-bound editions are 
created equal. If price is paramount, you can 
purchase collector volumes for less money. 
But you may well be sacrificing beauty; quality; 
durability; and your own lasting satisfaction. 


What to look for in 
fine leather-bound books. 
Easton Press editions are made to uncom- 
promising standards and then priced as low 
as possible consistent with that quality. 
Easton Press editions have full leather 
bindings, accented with real 22kt gold on 
the spine. If you look closely at ads from 
other publishers, you will see that some edi- 
tions are only partially covered with leather. 
Or they may even use man-made materials. 
Nice enough at first glance, perhaps, until 
you see the rich, premium leather of a typical 
Easton Press book. There’s no comparison! 
Easton Press editions are typically 
larger than other leather-bound books. 
And the volumes vary in size and appearance 
— for the distinctive look of a 
fine private library. 


(continued on next page) 
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pntinued from previous page) 

ifferent kinds of leathers are used; 
e colors and textures vary. Each vol- 
ne has its own distinctive cover de- 
Yet, the collection has the un- 
istakable harmony of consistent 
ality throughout. 

Easton Press editions are craft- 
4 to last. Each binding is made with 
ubbed spine. At the top and bottom 
each spine, the leather is folded 
d reinforced for extra strength. 
ages are sewn into the binding, not 
ply glued in. The paper is specially 
illed — acid free — so it won't 
yellow and brittle. And the pages 
e gilded for added beauty and 
ability. 

We can only begin to show you 
ow Outstanding these volumes are. 
ou have to feel the texture and savor 
e aroma of the premium leathers. 
ou have to examine the construction 
f the binding and see the superb 
pography and illustrations. Fortun- 
ely, you can examine an Easton Press 
plume at your leisure and at no risk. 


The works themselves 
have enduring value. 


ere are fashions in literature, as in 
erything else. Indeed, few of today’s 
est sellers will be read and remem- 
ered five years from now. This is 
y Easton Press has chosen to bind 
1 leather those books which have 
dured the test of time. 


The collection includes novels like 
lelville’s Moby Dick, Dickens’ A Tale 
f Tivo Cities, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
br, Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, Pla- 
»'s Republic, Homer’s Iliad, Swift's 
rulliver’s Travels, Whitman’s Leaves 
f Grass. These books will never go 
ut of fashion. 


Acquire your books the way 
collectors prefer — one volume 
at a time. 


ooks of this quality cannot be rushed 
tions must be conducted by hand. 


>ction will be issued at the rate of one 
er month. This is to your advantage. 


-ctors prefer — one at a time. 


ito print. Many of the binding oper- 


ccordingly, the books in this col- 


ou acquire your books the way col- 


Comparable books with all the 
many fine features of these volumes 
sell for as much as $75. But your first 
volume is available through this Spe- 
cial Introductory Invitation for only 
$4.95! We want you to see for your- 
self how truly magnificent these 
Easton Press deluxe leather-bound 
books really are. Subsequent books 
will be available for a remarkable 
$36.50, and this price is guaranteed 
for the first two years. 

Distinctive cover designs 


accented with real 
22kt gold on the spine 















“Hubbed” spines in the 

classic tradition 
of the 

bookbinder’s art 


Gilded page edges 
provide elegance and 
protection from dust 
and moisture. 


©1989 MBI 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


first book now. I enclose $4.95. 


f 


aa a a a a a a a a a 4 


my credit card. LD) Mastercard 





Credit Card No 


All orders subject to acceptance 


Premium, 
top-grain 


Beautiful illustrations 
bave been specially 
commissioned for 
each author's works 


LJ] As a convenience, I wish to pay for my 
L Please charge each monthly shipment to 


OO VISA 0 American Express 0 Diners Club 


Expiration Date 


This is the collection that has revived the gracious custom of 
collecting, displaying and enjoying fine leather-bound books. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
INVITATION 


Your first book is only $4.95. 


We will make your first volume avail- 
able at much less than the regular 
price — only $4.95. See what you 
think. Compare with other editions, 


if you like. If you are not fully satis- 
fied, return the book within 30 days 
for a full refund and cancel your 
subscription. Or you may even keep 
the book for $4.95 and cancel your 
subscription, if that is your wish. 
Either way you have nothing to lose. 





For Fastest Service Call Toll Free: 
1-800-367-4534 


Highest-quality, acid- 
neutral paper will last for 
generations without 
turning yellow 


a volume 
“a7 ~ae 






Permanent ribbon 
page marker 


Preferred Subscription Reservation 


The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 


No payment required. 
We will bill you. 


Please send me the first volume of “The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” bound in genuine 
leather for only $4.95 and reserve a subscription in my name. Assuming this book is 
satisfactory, send me further editions at the rate of one book per month at $36.50* each. This 
price ( $36.50) will be guaranteed to me for the next two full years. 

A list of books scheduled for future monthly shipment will be sent to me. I may indicate 
which titles on this list, if any, I do not want to receive, thereby insuring that I never receive 
any books I do not want. I understand that I may return any book within 30 days for a refund, 
and that either party may cancel this subscription agreement at any time. 

* Plus $2.95 per book for shipping and handling and any applicable sales tax. 


Name 

Address, 

City. 
OEE ap 


Signature a 


Handsome, 
readable type 
faces individually 
selected for each 


See wwe cme ae eae Slee oe ee ee ae eee teen 









Endsbeets of rich 
moiré fabric 


mit it hasn’t exactly been a disad- 
vantage being called Torlonia, since I 
happen to be in the luxury business. 
And of course the palazzo provides 
the perfect backdrop.” 

Giovanni, son of Marco Alfonzo 
Torlonia, Prince of Civitella Cesi, has 
lived among tall gilt mirrors, vermeil 
chandeliers, Carrara marble and an- 
tique statues. The Palazzo Torlonia 
was built by the architect Giovanni 
Antonio de Rossi in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Considered 
to be one of Rome’s most spectacular 
residences, it became the property of 
Lucien Bonaparte in 1806, later pass- 
ing to his brother Jerome, the king 
of Westphalia. 

In 1842, Marino Torlonia acquired 
the palace and the smaller buildings 
surrounding it with the idea of mak- 
ing major alterations. The new works 
were assigned to a Neoclassical archi- 
tect, Antonio Sarti, who made sump- 
tuous additions to the relatively aus- 
tere original. The main facade, with 
its magnificent cornice, opens on- 
to a broad, sunny inner courtyard 
overlooked by terraces and filled 
with fountains, sculptures and mar- 
ble fruit. Around the courtyard live 
Prince Giovanni's closest relatives. 

The Torlonia family, which origi- 
nated in France, first appeared in 
Rome during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Largely because of the financial 
genius of Antoine Tourlonias, who 
rose quickly to become the economic 
go-between for France’s dealings 
with the papal states, the family be- 
came enormously rich. Before long 
family members had acquired the sta- 
tus of princes, their wealth outstrip- 
ping that of Rome’s oldest families, 
and their residence bursting with 
works of art and priceless furniture. 

At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Alessandro Torlonia inherited a 
vast tortune, which enabled him to 


continue embellishing the palace. 
Alessandro’s father, Marino, had 
married an American heiress, Elsy 


Moore. “At tha 
were inclined to nu 
esses,” laughs Prin 


me, Italian princes 
ry very rich heir- 
Giovanni, “but 
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Evoking a Roman Past in the Family Palazzo 
continued from page 52 


these days we have other ways of 
solving our problems.” 

Romans remember Giovanni's 
grandfather, Alessandro, with con- 
siderable affection. A large, furious 
figure, he was in the habit of mount- 
ing a horse, charging out of his sta- 
bles and galloping down the street to 
the Pincio, all the while encouraging 
his children (also mounted) with wild 
cries in Italian and English. Natu- 
rally, these performances brought all 
traffic to a standstill. 

Alessandro, who died in 1986, was 
married to the infanta Beatrice de 
Bourbon, aunt of the present King 
Juan Carlos of Spain. The infanta, 
who still resides in the Palazzo 
Torlonia, good-humoredly intro- 
duces herself on the telephone as “my 
grandchildren’s concierge.” She has 
decorated the salons of the palazzo 
with magnificent seventeenth-cen- 
tury tapestries. 

Meanwhile, Prince Giovanni is en- 
grossed in preparations for his next 
show. “I’m putting together a sepa- 





In his couture collection, 
Torlonia attempts 
to reproduce a distinct 
Visconti style. 





rate collection of leather and suede,” 
he says, “which will be strongly in- 
fluenced by thirties styles. My total 
look covers everything, from sports- 
wear to evening dress.” 

In order to master his complex and 
perilous profession, the relatively in- 
experienced prince says, “Quite sim- 
ply, I do nothing else. I spend my life 
designing clothes and choosing fab- 
rics and colors for them. On top of 
that, I take my prototypes to outside 
manufacturers and make all the nec- 
essary decisions myself. 

“Where I need help is on the tech- 
nical side. Also, I need people with 
the know-how to find the right dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. From 































the moment I started out, the be 
shops in Rome and Milan stocked m 
models. In my mind’s eye I can s 
them all complete, and I’m happy 
say that my own favorites are usuall 
other people’s favorites, too. So 
times I feel very isolated in the 
course I’ve chosen, but usually I feel 
marvelously privileged. All I needed to 
do was exercise my memory, you see.” 
Strangely enough, for one who has 
such easy mastery of the ways of the 
city, Prince Giovanni was brought uf 
mostly outside Rome. “I still love t 
country,” he acknowledges, “and I 
love going back to Grazzano Vis- 
conti, where I lived until I was eigh- 
teen. It’s a magical place with a 
astonishing history. My great-grand- 
father inherited a castle built in 1990. 
He had incredible taste, and he re- 
stored the place entirely, adding fres- 
coes and building a brand-new 
village all around him. His creative 
obsession was so total that he actually 
redesigned the farm workers’ cos-| 
tumes, and to this day, they wear 
them on special occasions. Finally he 
got permission from the king to call} 
himself after the castle, which wa 
entirely the product of his own 
imagination. That’s how he got to be} 
the duke of Grazzano Visconti!” ) 
Giovanni Torlonia’s complex he-} 
redity may go some way toward ex- 
plaining his blend of admiration for | 
traditional elegance, relish for mod- 
ern life and passionate attraction to | 
the United States, where he still has |} 
family. “Brooke Shields, my cousin, 
descends from Elsy Moore, who be- 
came Princess Elsy Torlonia,” he says. 
“One of my dreams is to take my 
business into America through a local 
producer and distribute my collection 
there.” The trademark Giovanni has 
chosen for his company is similar to 
the emblem that adorns the main 
gateway of Palazzo Torlonia: two 
comets separated by six golden roses. 
By a happy coincidence, the first 
Torlonia born in Rome, who founded 
the fortunes of the family that still 
comes and goes beneath that em- 
blem, was also called Giovanni. 
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Decisions. As an 
active manager 


how do you make 
the best ones? 


As an active and successful 
investor, you recognize that 
the quality of your invest- 
‘ment decisions is only as 
good as the information 
you have. 

And because you active- 
ly manage a substantial 

, -° -- for personal, 








© 1989 J.P. Morgan & Co. Inc ‘or porated 


family. or business 
interests -- you probably 
use several firms for 
trading, safekeeping, or 
ideas. 


Do you wonder whether 
you are getting everything 
possible from them? Are 
they as strongly committed 
to your objectives as to 
their own? 

J.P. Morgan’s private 
bankers welcome the 


opportunity to explain how 


Morgan provides active 
individual investors with 
investment insight, not 
hindsight. 

At J.P-Morgan, you can 
draw upon our global 


The Pierpont Funds are no-load funds distributed by TBC Funds Distributor, Inc. Morgan 
Guaranty serves as investment advisor to The Funds and makes The Funds available solely in 
| MS capacity as shareholder servicing agent for customers. The Funds are not an obligation of 





_ Morgan Guaranty and are not insured | by the FDIC. 


expertise in securities 
trading, safekeeping, 
fowmlety exchange services, 
and private investments. 
You will have access to 
the same resources for 
equity, fixed-income, and 
money market investments 
that are available to 
Morgan’ largest corporate 
and sovereign clients. 
And you have access to 
The Pierpont Funds, 
which offer many diver- 
sified investment options. 
Any or all of these 
services can be coordi- 
nated in a total banking 
relationship, providing the 
high quality and personal 





attention for which 
J.P. Morgan is known. 

If you enjoy managing 
your own assets -- of 
$10 million or more -- and 
want to see if you can be 
better served than by your 
present resources, contact 
the private bankers at J.P. 
Morgan. Call Vincent L. 
Pomeranz, Vice President, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company. (212) 826-7415. 


Private Banking at Morgan 


JPMorgan 
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Introducing The Lexus LS40( 
The Brain Child Of 400 Brat 


ix years ago, 1400 of Toyotas top 
engineers set out to build an en- 
tirely new automobile. They began 


by taking two steps. 





First they accepted the premise 
that the world already had a surfeit of very 


| good high-performance luxury sedans. 


Then they accepted the ché 
to build one a quantum leap better 

Such is the thinking that’s go 
the Lexus LS 400. 

Take, for example, the ve 
thing about this automobile tha 


your eyes, its design. 


© 1989 Lexus, 




















ere our engineers have inge- 









nanaged to reconcile aesthetics alone in a luxury sedan, would be cause 


odynamics, creating an ele- enough to celebrate. 
ontoured luxury sedan that For Lexus engineers, it was Just 
ppens to have one of the cause enough to come up with 


another brainstorm. 


rag coefficients of 
n America, a mere 0.29. Turn the key and listen. 
Mist ds surprising, the What do you hear? 
is equipped with a Four- Not much of anything be- 
-valve, 250-horsepower cause our engineers have found 
ie. a way to combine extreme power 


r most engineers, to with extreme quiet. 


Of course, we've also given you the 
luxury to shatter this silence. 

The Lexus LS 400 is endowed 
with a choice between two of the finest 
audio systems possible, including the 
optional Lexus/Nakamichi Premium 
Sound System. 

Youll find an almost obsessive 
amount of thought went into other aspects 
of the car's interior as well. 

Lavished in California Walnut, 
graced (if you choose) with leather trim 
and seats, and provided with a standard 
driver'’s-side airbag Supplemental Res- 
traint System, the LS 400's cabin is a rare 
pleasure to enter. 

To do precisely that, simply call 
800-USA-LEXUS for the name of your 
nearest dealer. 

You'll find that he’s extremely 
knowledgeable and able to answer all 
your questions. 

After all, not all our top brains 


are engineers. 


ee —>.< St 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


B® ales US.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. *Est. 18 city/23 hwy. preliminary 1990 mileage figures determined by Lexus. See your dealer for details 


























PRINCIPESSA DONATELLA COLONNA ] 








Renaissance Glories at Montecerno } 
By Peter Lauritzen . 


? 





PHOTOGRAPHY. ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


RIGHT: Montecerno, now the ancestral seat of 
the family of Principessa Donatella Colonna 
(above), set in the hills near Osimo, bears an 
entrance fagade that dates from 1580 to 1660. 





BELOW: One of the most important rooms in the villa is the library, THE WIDE VISTAS OF ROLLING valleys overlooked by pictur 
euch attests to the generations’ Oe of aauee. Exhibited on the esque villages bristling with medieval towers could havi 
l6th-century writing table are a 17th-century astrological book and a E ; : 
celestial sphere, as well as various early architectural manuscripts. been lifted from the background of some Italian altarpiect 
A 15th-century Flemish painting hangs over the inlaid ivory cabinet. painting. Yet for all its familiarity, the hill country behing 
the Adriatic port city of Ancona, across the penin 
sula from Rome, hardly prepares the visitor for thé 
private and, indeed, secret world of Principessé 
Donatella Colonna’s family house in the countr 
near Osimo. The Fiorenzis have been recorded ai 
nobles of Osimo since the thirteenth century, bu 
tradition has it that they descend from San Fi 
orenzo, who was martyred in Osimo under thé 
emperor Diocletian in the early fourth centur 
Certainly such a tradition provides them with thé} 
best possible credentials for their long associatio 
with the Catholic church and more particularl 
with the Vatican and the papal court at Rome. 
“This house was the summer residence of m 
ancestors, many of whom were not only counts ©: 
Montecerno but also secular abbots in the church, 
explains Principessa Donatella Colonna. “As Italia 
villas go, it is quite small, built right up agains 
the slope of the hill. Unfortunately for me, ther 
are quite a number of stairs, but at the very top 
a.loggia opens onto the grounds in front of oul} 
chapel. It’s really a private church.” The beautifull 
simple Romanesque fagade of this eleventh-cen4 
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continued on page 64 
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Wandacnic Improved Definition Technology. 
A picture that’s more than just lifelike, 
it’s bigger than life. 


Non-Interlaced Double Scanning. Velocity Modu- 
lation. Line and Frame Interpolation with Motion 
Detection. That's what engineers see when they look at 
the new Prism IDTV. What you'll see when you look at 
this new Prism Projection TV is quite startling. A 51-inch 
(diagonal) picture that's actually clearer and more de- 
tailed than an ordinary TV. 

That's because this Prism Projection TV has a built-in 
computer that’s more powerful than a standard Personal 
Computer.* With 12 megabits of signal processing 
memory dedicated to doing just one thing. Improving 
the picture. 

The internal computer looks at the picture before 
you do. In fact, 60 times each second it evaluates 
and enhances the picture. Making scan lines, flicker 
and video noise practically invisible, while increasing 
resolution and improving picture definition. The result of 
all this technology is something anyone can see. An 
improvement to the picture of major proportions. 

Actually, this Prism Projection TV can produce two in- 
credible images. A video image and a stereo image. Its 
sophisticated high-fidelity stereo system has features 
you'd expect to find in one of today's sophisticated 
audio/video receivers, including an advanced MTS 
stereo decoder, a Dolby** Surround Sound Processor, 
dbx# noise reduction and even a graphic equalizer. 

And to make sure the experience of owning a Prism 
Television is unequaled, we created the Prism Club. 

Its privileges include priority in-home service and toll- 
free telephone information hot lines to help answer 
your questions. 

Prism IDTV—even if you're not an engineer you can 


see why its technology is so impressive. fi 


TV picture simulated. 
“Based on memory capacity comparisons. 
“Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories 
Licensing Corp. 
dbx Is a registered trademark 
of dbx, Inc. 
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PRINCIPESSA DONATELLA COLONNA 


Renaissance Glories at Montecerno 
continued from page 64 


part of the villa is not the least of the surprises 
Montecerno. The history behind it and its associ- 
ion with the Fiorenzi family is full of the kind of 
inating detail that opens a window on a world 
5s remote and yet as familiar as the wonderful 
iews from the house and loggia. 
It was late in the sixteenth century that Teodosio 
iorenzi acquired the property and restored the old 
urch of Santa Maria Castelbaldo and the ancient 
brtified tower that stood nearby. Like many of the 
iorenzis before him, Teodosio had pursued a ca- 















eer in the church, becoming not only the resident bishop 
f Osimo as well as neighboring Cingoli, but also a protégé 
nd the private secretary of Pope Pius V, one of the most 
orceful figures of the Catholic Counter-Reformation. It 
was that pope who attempted to stem the tide of the Turk- 
h threat to Europe. He gave Montecerno to Teodosio as a 
rift of appreciation for his dedication to the church. 

In the upper hall of the villa there is a large portrait of 
he pope with Teodosio kneeling before him, while the 
ultarpiece in the chapel shows Teodosio with his cousin 
nd heir, Giovanni, kneeling with the pope in the guise of 
he three magi worshiping the Christ Child in Bethlehem. 
°rincipessa Donatella Colonna opens a sixteenth-century 
sredenza and takes out an ancient package, about the size 
pf a shoe box, splattered with red sealing wax. Opening it 
with care, she explains, “We have one of Pope Pius’s slip- 
pers. Of course, the Ghislieris—the pope’s family—have 
he other one.” As Pius V has long been recognized as a 
saint in the church, such a relic is more than a token of 



















LEFT: Commanding a stairwell is a 
16th-century portrait of Principes- 
sa Donatella Colonna’s ancestor Cap- 
tain Giovanni Fiorenzi, who was the 
cousin and heir of Teodosio, count 
of Montecerno. As a participant in 
the battle of Lepanto in 1571, the 
captain fought against the Turks. 


BELOW LEFT: The family’s coat of 
arms and Deruta and Savona plates 
hang above the mantel in the din- 
ing room, where a large oak refec- 
tory table is set on a Persian carpet. 
Caltagirone vases are arranged on 
the cabinet resting beneath a Bas- 
sano school landscape. BELOW: The 
loggia near the entrance to the pri- 
vate church offers expansive views. 


papal patronage. “Pius V also gave us the ivory crucifix he 
used in his personal devotions. He is supposed to have had 
a vision of the victory over the Turks at Lepanto while 
praying before this cross. As he was known to kiss the feet 
of the Christus during his prayers, his enemies sought to 
be rid of him by rubbing poison on them. But when the 
pope was next praying and tried to kiss Christ’s feet, the 
statue moved and drew them away from his mouth. You 
can still see the strange posture in the crucifix today.” 
While the chapel of Santa Maria Castelbaldo enshrines 
the story of the Fiorenzis and their papal patron, the villa 
is home to an equally profound love of learning reflected 
in the library. ‘Generations of my ancestors have collected 
books, each one bringing his own special interest to the 
library. My father had these cypress wood bookcases put 
back in after the terrible damage done to the building 
in the last months of World War II.” Principessa Donatella 
Colonna’s enthusiasm for the handsome room is apparent 





continued on page 641 
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©1989 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation in U.S.A. 


BEAUTY IS BALANCE. 


In our minds, the balance of three things is 
essential to making a luxury car, luxurious. 


Performance. 

Comfort. 

Styling. 

No one idea is more important than the other. 
Each idea contributes in its way to a personal 


definition of luxury. 


The Infiniti Q45 sedan will not disappoint a 
performance enthusiast. 


It is also an ideal car to drive from Boston, 
Massachusetts to West Point, New York at 
peak foliage season with five adults and six 
Suitcases. 


created by Nissan 


It has a modern look. Original. The Infiniti 
Q45 was not styled to look like someone 
else’s idea of a luxury car. 


In a similar way, the Infiniti M30 coupe, 
though sportier, is both comfortable and — 
performs well. Why? 


Balance. 


It's why walls that were built 200 years ago 
haven't fallen down and why designs that are 
classic in 1990 will still stand up in 2010. 


If you'd like to set up a test drive, call this num- 
ber: 1-800-826-6500. We'll put you in touch 
with the Infiniti dealer nearest you. 


Thank you. 
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COLONNA 


Renaissance Glories at Montecerno 
continued from page 64G 
























































as she opens an astrological book tha 
could have been used with the celes 
tial sphere standing on the sixteenth 
century writing table. “However, no 
all the Fiorenzis took as good care | 
the library as my father did. M 
grandfather was an inventor w 
created the first harvesting maching 
that was used by the farmers around 
here. He would simply sell some 0 
the books whenever he needed to fi 
nance one of his inventions.” 

All of this rich tapestry of familia 
history envelops the house in a dj 
tinctive atmosphere. It might easil 
be a haunted house, but it is not 
“Long ago the villa did seem some 
what heavy and oppressive, but sincé 
the war it has become a light and 
happy place.” The bombardments 
that broke open the heavy brick wallg 
and destroyed the immense ceiling 
beams seemed to act as a catharsis 
the purification of a property over 
burdened with its own inheritance 
Now Principessa Donatella Colonna 
wants to see it preserved for poster 
ity. “I hope to find a way to fund a 
scholarly study of the library and of 
the family archives in Osimo. We 
have so much important sixteenth- 
century material that has never really’ 
been properly examined. There are 
letters from Catherine de Médicis and 
other figures of the period, and of 
course, many documents relating to 
Pius V and the Battle of Lepanto.” 

Principessa Donatella Colonna is 
also justifiably proud of the villa’s 
warm and welcoming ambiance, but 
insists that it could never have been 
achieved by a decorator. “I always tell 
my friends that you must live in a 
house to know how it should be fur- 
nished. I think long and hard before 
moving a chair that my father or 
those before him lived with.” Every 
room at Montecerno seems furnished 
and arranged as it might have been 
in the sixteenth century, with only 
slight and subtle modifications made 
by each of the succeeding generations 
of Fiorenzis, who carried on the fam- 
ily legacy down to Principessa Dona- 
tella Colonna’s own day.0 








IN THE ENCHANTED GARDEN OF SHERLE WAGNER, 
YOU'LL FIND MORE THAN A MORNING GLORY. 
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Little wonder the fairest in every field consider Sherle Wagner the fairest in his. Or that they transplant 

his international beauties into every villa, chateau, yacht and abode they abide in. The exquisite porcelain beauty shown her 
a perennial favorite. And while it will bloom unendingly before your very eyes, you'll be glad to know it requires very Ts) tend 
For a catalog of all Mr. Wagner's beauties, send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 


SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. == ——s Through Das 








CERAMIC TILES -OF (ITALY 





four hundred manu- 
facturers. See all the 
Beauty of Italian tile at: 


Internationa! Tile Exposition 
Anaheim Convention Center 
Anaheim, California 

June 6 - 9, 1990 


For information cont 
The Italian Tile Cente: 
a division of the Italian 
Trade Commission, 
499 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 
| 10022 (212)980-1500. 


her twenty thousand 
esigns from more than 
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PRESENTED BY THE WHALE PROTECTION FUND 
OF THE CENTER FOR MARINE CONSERVATION, 
DEDICATED TO ENSURING THE FUTURE OF THE 
SEA’S MOST MAGNIFICENT CREATURE. 


The killer whale. The noble and intelligent master of the deep. 


How ironic that so huge and powerful a creature depends upon man for survival. 
Yet that is just the case, as the environmental balance of the world’s oceans is 
jeopardized daily. 
But there is hope. The Center for Marine Conservation, through its Whale Protection Fund, 
is committed to protecting and preserving the ocean homes of not only the killer whales but 
other marine animals as well. 


Now, to remind us of the irreplaceable treasures that are orcas, the Whale Protection 
Fund commissions its first-ever sculpture. KILLER WHALE, a compelling portrait by 
Richard Ellis, Crafted in fine hand-painted porcelain and poised dramatically 
on a wave of full-lead crystal. Priced at $295. 
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ORDER FORM 
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ns 


he Shown smaller 
than actual size of 
1044" in height. 


MATE STY IN PORCELAIN AND.CRYSTAL 


Please mail by January 31, 1990 


Whale Protection Fund 

C/o The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

I wish to order KILLER WHALE, an origi- | 
nal sculpture by Richard Ellis. My im- 

ported sculpture will be crafted of 

fine hand-painted porcelain and full- 

lead crystal. 

No payment is required now. I will be 
billed for a deposit of $59.* when my 
sculpture is ready to be sent to me, and for 
the balance in four monthly installments 
of $59.* each, after shipment. 

a 
Signature 
LL ORDERS ARE 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Address 


City/State/Zip 
© 1989 FM 12599-4 
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| ~~ “DON’T JUST WATCH IT... 
LIVE IT.”? —Wilt Chamberlain 





INTRODUCING 


THE ULTIMATE HOME THEATRE 


SHARP VISION 


retractable 
wall screens, 
or handsome 
console furni- 





Imagine Top 
Gun streaking 
through your 






living room. 
Or your favor- ture screens 
ite TV viewing 3 available from 
chair being i . Sharp. 
moved right , A 
med male 50-yard a " N Prete _ 
line of the 
Superbowl. Maton ireaaiavercdals 
That’s the magic of SharpVision projector can 
the new SharpVision pro- be easily moved from 
jection system. So big, so room to room, or even 
bright, so clear, so real outdoors. Set-up is quick 
you'll feel like you are and easy. Select from 
actually there. multiple video sources such 
The secret is Sharp- as a VCR, laser vision player, 
Vision’s revolutionary LCD camcorder, or video game. 
technology, plus a unique Bring all your favorite 
AAW AILc Aree CoM Lt Om Maree shows, movies, sports, and 
was designed specifically video games to life with the 
for SharpVision. It creates a incredible new SharpVision 
beam of light so intense system. For full details, call 


you can view the picture 1-800-BE-SHARP. 
from any angle without loss 
of clarity. 


ZOOM FROM 
20” TO 100” 


What size picture do you 
want? Enlarge it from 20” to 
100” with a simple turn of 
SharpVision’s zoom lens. 


And thrill to the crystal ~~ Nat oes 


clear picture on one of the a tay hy Vso) te 
MODELS SHOWN: XV-100 LCD PROJECTOR (31 Ibs ), XS-100SP 100" SCREEN COME SHARP Hels sie ef Di ef me) i 





SCREEN SIZES MEASURED DIAGONALLY. PROJECTED PICTURE SIMULATED 
© 1989 Sharp Electronics Corporation 
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Villa di Balbianello a 


The Late Count Guido Monzinos Estate on Lake Como 








THIS PAGE: Villa di Balbianello, situated on the banks of Lake Como, was be- 
queathed by the late Count Guido Monzino to the Fund for the Italian 
Environment. Once the site of a Franciscan monastery, the 18th-century 
estate has retained its original church and towers. INSET BELOW: The groin- 
vaulted loggia was built by Cardinal Angelo Durini, who purchased 
Balbianello in the late 18th century and converted the buildings into a 
villa. Monzino, a noted adventurer, used the structures at either end of the 
loggia as libraries for his research on Arctic exploration and mountain 
climbing. 1NseT opposite: Ancient statues line a walkway in the garden. 
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Y VISITOR who takes one of the 
eamers that ply the length of Lake 
lomo, Italy’s most beautiful and still- 
poiled lake, will wonder at the 
iry-tale property that comes into 
lew about halfway up on the west- 
n shore. The carefully tended gar- 
ns and terracing are evident even 
om a boat, while the cluster of 
uildings cascading down the rock 
ce embody all the picturesque ro- 
nance one would expect of an Italian 
illa. The promontory, known as 
unta di Balbianello, represents one 
f the world’s unique estates, yet only 
1 the last fifteen years did it finally 
cquire an owner who could restore 
) its eighteenth-century buildings 
ne magic with which nature had en- 
owed its surroundings. 
Count Guido Monzino, scion of 
e of Italy’s great twentieth-century 
prtunes, often seemed to his con- 
»mporaries one of those curiously 
lian blends of romantic daring, 
ourage and serious accomplishment. 
hey find analogies with the poet- 
viator and patriot Gabriele d’An- 
unzio, who also withdrew from 
ublic life to a lakeside villa in north- 
rn Italy in the 1930s. 

Before his death at the age of sixty 


























opposite: A winding path leads to the main terrace, which offers an encompassing view of Lake 
Como. Above is the loggia, accented by elaborately carved stone balustrades and the coat of arms 
of the Arconato Visconti family, who were also owners of the property. tor: Louis XV and Louis 
XVI furnishings in the reception hall complement the 18th-century boiserie. Monzino’s Chinese 
porcelains are scattered throughout the room. Before the rouge marble fireplace is an antique 
Khotan carpet. ABove: Glass cupboards in the Primitives Hall contain the count’s collection of 
pre-Columbian Mexican, African, Eskimo and Near Eastern art and objects. Persian carpet. 
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in 1988, Guido Monzino had pursued 
a successful career as an executive di- 
rector in the department store chain 
founded by his father, but at the same 
time indulged his passion for Arc- 
tic exploration and mountain climb- 
ing. Although Count Monzino lived 
virtually as a recluse at Balbianello, 
he took pleasure in the astonishment 
his occasional guests expressed over 
the villa’s extraordinary setting and 
the views that open out from it in 
every direction. 

The greatest surprises are in two 
rooms installed on the first and top 
floors. One contains a priceless collec- 
tion of terra-cotta figurines, statuettes 
and objects from different primitive 
and pre-Columbian civilizations, 
while the other is an even more re- 
markable testimonial to the count’s 
determination and persistence. A large 
attic room was set up to commemo- 
rate Monzino’s expeditions, particu- 
larly one he led by dogsled to reach 
the North Pole in 1971. This amazing 
undertaking was conceived as a re- 
enactment of Peary’s and Scott’s po- 
lar explorations at the beginning of 


continued on page 162 


LEFT: Rare 18th-century painted leather panels 
are framed by boiserie in the drawing room. 
Renaissance bronzetti are displayed in a niche 
above the baroque mantelpiece. The leather- 
covered bergéres and bronze-and-crystal chan- 
delier are Louis XV. A Jacques low table stands 
on the Persian carpet. Above: A dogsled Mon- 
zino used to reach the North Pole in 1971 is 
the centerpiece of a museum dedicated to his 
explorations. The cupboards display artifacts 
the count collected on his travels, and the 
walls are lined with photographs, honors and 
diplomas. BELOW: The master bedroom is fur- 
nished with English and French pieces, in- 
cluding the Louis XV bureau plat, desk chair 
and swagged bed. Above the marble fireplace 
isan 18th-century mirror and a Tang Dynasty 
horse. George III chandelier; Kerman carpet. 
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Villa La Pietra s 


Sir Harold Actons Florentine Aesthette oe 


TEXT BY SIR HAROLD ACTON PHOTOGRAPHY BY -MASSIMGTLISTRI 


“T grew up with it, and no doubt it has influenced my character,” says Sir Harold Acton, whose parents purchased Villa La Pietra in 1903. 
For the past 37 years, Acton, an author, historian and aesthete, has devoted himself to preserving the 15th-century Florentine estate. op- 
posite: A fountain by Benedetto da Maiano stands in the central hall, which features a terrazzo floor and a cantilevered staircase. The upper 
level has frescoes attributed to Morlaiter. Renaissance elements such as the tapestries and carved wood door surround prevail on the 


ground level. above: Flemish tapestries and a portrait of a Bergamo nobleman preside over 18th-century-style furniture in the ballroom. 








WHAT IS FLORENCE Without its encircling hills, and 
what are its hills without their terraced villas and 
cypress avenues and vineyards leading serenely 
into the Tuscan countryside? 

Perhaps no other region of Italy is so rich in hand- 
some villas, and a large portion of these were inhab- 
ited by English voluntary exiles in the nineteenth 
century. Inglese used to serve as a term to describe 
all foreigners in Florence. A hotel porter would say 
to his master, “Some Inglese have arrived, but I 
haven’t found out whether they are Russians or 
Germans.” The average English gentleman living 
on his country estate was on the whole a more self- 
assertive and self-confident creature than we meet 
nowadays, and when he became thoroughly accli- 
matized he was referred to by the natives as “Inglese 
italianizzato—diavolo incarnato,” which in a sense 
was complimentary. With devils incarnate you have 
to mind your manners. Nearly all the old Florentine 
families had Anglo-Saxon ramifications. 

The Florence of my childhood appeared to be 
densely populated with art historians, critics and 
collectors who, like so many feudal barons, de- 
scended from their fortresses for forays into ar- 
chives, libraries and antiques shops. Each had his 
cherished artist or pet school of painting or sculp- 
ture for which he was prepared to battle with the 
pen. Fierce scholars replaced the Guelphs and Ghib- 
ellines. Few of the rival critics were on speaking 
terms, but most were welcomed by my parents. I 
recall how they glared at one another when they 
happened to collide in the drawing room: One re- 
tired in a rage on spotting an enemy, another stood 
by to mutter sarcasms. Some offered their attribu- 
tions spontaneously with a smile; others remained 
silent until they published them in a journal. 

My father, Arthur Acton, was indifferent to these 
storms in fragile teacups. He was a bred-in-the-bone 
collector, but he was also an amateur painter and 
architect. His taste was intuitive and eclectic: He had 
a discriminating eye for quality in any school. 
Scarcely a day passed in those halcyon years before 
the First World War without some fresh acquisition, 
yet he was no plutocrat, and he could not have af- 
forded the high prices obtained today. 

My parents settled in La Pietra on the old road 
crossing the Futa Pass to Bologna in 1903. Its name 


“The fifteenth-century walls in some of the rooms, such 
as the drawing room, were stuccoed in the eighteenth 
century,” Acton notes. Above the fireplace is a Rossellino 
roundel; at left is a portrait of Maria Theresa of Austria. 


“Though I’m an Englishman, my favorite rooms are not 
typically English,” adds Acton (following page, inset). 
FOLLOWING PAGES: The library is distinguished by its orig- 
inal groin-vaulted ceiling and circa 1540 Renaissance 
woodwork. In the corner, a Song Dynasty painted Buddha. 
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is derived from a stone pillar that indicated the 
distance of one mile from the city gate of San 
Gallo. The large house suited them for many rea- 
sons, above all because it reflected a variety of peri- 
ods and was therefore adaptable to eclectic tastes. 

La Pietra had been a typical Tuscan villa of the 
Renaissance when Francesco Sassetti acquired it in 
the fifteenth century. Born in 1420, Sassetti won 
such a reputation for commercial ability that he was 


nt to Avignon in 1440 as Cosimo de’ Medici’s 
bi g partner. Later, Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
had establishment at Lyons, entrusted him with 
all | irs in France. In the following century the 
Cappo family bought La Pietra, and it remained 


ABOVE: The groin-vaulted dining room is filled with religious artwork, most notably the Ghiberti Madonna and Child atop the mantel; 
13th-century wooden statues of the Madonna and Saint John stand on either side. The floor is covered with an antique Medallion Ushak car- 
pet; 19th-century Italian silver candelabra accent the table. opposite: The walls and ceiling of the morning room have been frescoed with 
delicate grotesques. At left, an antique Venetian birdcage rests on a scagliola-topped side table. Chinese porcelain jars are 18th century. 


in their possession until my parents acquired it. 

In the seventeenth century Cardinal Luigi Cap- 
poni added a Baroque exterior and raised the cen- 
tral facade, but he retained the elements of the 
Renaissance structure. It remained a quadrangle 
surrounding an open court, and it was not until the 
nineteenth century that the court was covered with 
a skylight and a circular staircase was installed. 

For fifty years my father’s life was mainly de- 
voted to embellishing the villa and garden, which, 
except for the walled orchard and lemon house, 
was his creation. The original garden had been 
obliterated in the last century when the fashion 
for so-called English parks began to spread through 
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Here I was born, and I 
yelieve, like Candide, that we 


must cultivate our garden. 





France and Italy. My father’s ancestors had been 
established in Italy since the eighteenth century, 
but he kept his English nationality, and it is para- 
doxical that he should proceed to “tuscanize”’ 
what had been anglicized. 

He restored and reconstructed the garden as he 
imagined it must have been, though there were few, 
if any, traces to guide him. He leveled the hillside 
into terraces, collected the stonework, vases and 
statues for the balustrades, and planted hedges of 
box and laurel and clumps of golden yew. So rap- 
idly did the stone pines and evergreens shoot up 
that after sixty years the garden has assumed the 
patina of a seventeenth-century pleasance. 

Between the house and garden and the adjoining 
podere (olive orchard and vineyard combined), my 
father found ample scope for his activities as col- 
lector and designer. The times were favorable until 
the First World War: Professional gardeners were 
plentiful; there was an embarras de choix of antiques 
on the market; and Florentine artisans were among 
the finest in Europe. The rooms on our ground floor 
had the spacious proportions and high, vaulted ceil- 
ings characteristic of the Florentine Quattrocento. A 
few had been stuccoed in the eighteenth century or 
frescoed with architectural capriccios, gay cupids 
and birds and arabesques. The earlier rooms re- 
quired stately chairs, massive tables, inlaid cup- 
boards, sideboards and chairs of the same period. 

In the later rooms my father could indulge his 
taste for seventeenth-century furniture and paint- 
ings. The drawing room combined all periods in a 
manner then frowned upon by interior decorators, 
but in line and color the petit point chairs, Venetian 
console tables and red-lacquered escritoire harmo- 
nized with fourteenth-century Madonnas. 

Since my father’s death in 1953, my chief aim has 
been to keep La Pietra and its garden in the best 
possible state of preservation, to keep it all alive. 
Sometimes I feel 1am hardly more than a custodian, 
and as expenses mount, I wonder if I might not 
enjoy myself more elsewhere while I am free to 
travel. But here I was born, and I believe, like 
Candide, that we must cultivate our garden. I con- 
sider myself lucky to have a garden to cultivate. | 
am aware that I am privileged, that I belong to a 
vanished period. My vision has been enhanced but 
also circumscribed by La Pietra. Eventually, like 
I Tatti and other historic houses around Florence, it 
is destined to become a cultural institution. 0 


An Ushak carpet covers the floor of one of the enormous 
bedrooms, which features a carved and gilded Renais- 
sance bed. Above the fireplace is a painting of the Madon- 
na and Child by Giorgio Vasari, “who even decorated 
the frame,” says Acton. A 16th-century table in the cen- 
ter of the room holds 17th-century Chinese temple jars. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
Luciano Pavarotti 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 
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“1 WAS BORN HERE in Modena, about a 
mile from where we are now,” says 
Luciano Pavarotti. ““On the same 
street, as it happens. There was still 
countryside all around at that time. I 
can remember when our house was 
the last one before you got to the 
fields. This is where I’m happiest, in 
my own home, in the place where 
my real friends are, the people I knew 
before I became a singer.” 

In person, the celebrated tenor is a 
debonair figure who radiates cha- 
risma, a larger-than-life presence in 
whatever theater or room he happens 
to occupy. He is unfailingly humor- 
ous, his remarks delivered with rich 
Italian emphasis and an undercurrent 
of deep simplicity. 

“My family was not wealthy,” he 
continues, his voice filling the study 
of his large, quiet house in Modena. 
“I was taught to keep my feet firmly 
on the ground. Before I took up sing- 
ing I was a teacher in an elementary 
school, and I studied philosophy and 
psychology. I think I know what's 
important in life and what isn’t. The 
important things are life and death. 


Once you understand that, you see all 
the other elements through a kind of 
prism that allows you to view them 
as they really are. However magnifi- 
cent my situation may seem, I’m 


aware it’s a privileged one, and I can’t 
let it cut me off from ordinary life.” 
Many people have played pivotal 
roles in Pavarotti’s career, but proba- 
bly the most influential was his fa- 
ther, Fernando. A baker, Fernando 
sang in the choir of this small town 
in the Po valley, and introduced his 
son to the magical world of opera 
through an extensive record collec- 
tion. By the time Pavarotti reached 
adolescence, his father had found a 
place for him in the choir. “Both my 
mother and my father directed me to- 
ward opera,” Pavarotti recalls. “They 


“Though I’m fifty-four, I still feel like I did 
when I was taking my first singing lessons at 
twenty-one. I haven’t changed at all, mentally 
or philosophically,” says Luciano Pavarotti 
(inset). When the popular tenor is not giving 
concerts around the world, he returns to his 
house in Modena, set on ten acres of !and 











loved it with a passion, and they 
never hesitated to tell me that it was 
the most serious thing in the world, 
at a time when few people thought 
of it that way.” 

When Pavarotti was twenty, he 
and his father went to Wales with the 
choir and won an international sing- 
ing competition. That first success no 
doubt led to Pavarotti’s decision to 
become a professional singer, with 
the enthusiastic support of Adua, his 
fiancée, whom he had met while 
teaching. To earn a living he began 
selling insurance, while studying se- 
riously with a local singing instruc- 
tor, Maestro Arrigo Pola. Then the 
budding tenor began a new course of 
study with Ettore Campogalliani, per- 
haps his greatest teacher. 

Pavarotti’s career as a professional 
effectively began in 1961, when he 
won a singing competition at Reggio 
Emilia, the prize for which was the 
chance to sing the part of Rodolfo ina 
local production of La Bohéme. He cel- 
ebrated this event by marrying Adua, 
and considers that he has been a 
globe-trotting gypsy ever since. 

In those early years, Pavarotti’s 
voice bore little resemblance to its 
modern incarnation, which he de- 
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; 
scribes as “a lyric instrument, a spar 
kling tenor with a glint of sunshine’ 
in it, like all good Italian voices.’ 
Shortly thereafter, Pavarotti met the 
great soprano Joan Sutherland, an. 
other person who would profoundly 
influence his career. He went on @ 
fourteen-week tour of Australia wit 
her, performing in Lucia di Lammer 
moor, La Sonnambula, La Traviata and 
L’Elisir d’Amore. It was from Suther- 
land that Pavarotti says he learned 
how to “breathe.” 

On November 23, 1968, Pavarotti 
debuted at the Metropolitan Opera i 
La Bohéme, singing opposite Mirella : 
Freni, another native of Modena artdl 
a close friend. From that debut fol 
lowed such successes as Donizetti's La 
Fille du Régiment with Joan Suther4 
land and a memorable first appear 
ance on the Tonight Show, an 





years ago, is lined with graceful poplar trees. ABOvE: “When we bought the house, 
needed a lot of renovation and paint,” says Adua Pavarotti. The couple asked architec 
Giuseppe Olivieri to help with the initial restoration. Built in the 19th century, the ocher}} 
colored structure retains the original architectural features indigenous to country hous 
in the region: a solid, unadorned building graced with a central tower, tall, narrow b: 
i 


Top: The driveway leading up to the house, which Luciano and Adua Pavarotti bought : 


dows with balconies, and a side entrance that was formerly used as the main entrance} } 


warotti believes, was instrumental 
introducing him to a broader seg- 
ent of the American public. 

“As far as I’m concerned, I started 
tting good in 1961, but it wasn’t 
til 1973 that I became something 
ally big, giving solo recitals on my 
n initiative. Before then I was very 
mpetent, but nothing truly special. 
t when I started doing recitals for 
audiences of a thousand, even three 
sousand people, and the house was 
ays packed, that’s when I realized 
»mething completely different was 
appening. It meant that there was a 
al interest in what I was trying to 
hieve. And in the fifteen years since 
ken, the houses have always been 
ncked, whatever my program.” 

' Today, Pavarotti is fifty-four and at 
e height of his popularity. He per- 
irms in two or three concerts or op- 
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i's a magnificent thing to go to new places and make new people happy, magnificent to 
) able to do that with nothing but the sound of your voice,” says Pavarotti (above, at the 
trance to the house). “I get letters from so many people who say how happy my voice 
sade them. That's the best reward—better than any sum of money or any critical ac- 
nim.” top. Modena interior designer Bruno Pedretti painted the frescoes on the entrance 
hll’s ceiling, from which hangs a late-18th-century French chandelier. A pair of 18th- 
sntury Venetian benches rest under two contemporary paintings by Mimmo Paladino. 








eras every week, and is fully booked 
until 1993 and beyond, with every 
performance sold out in advance. As 
a tenor, Pavarotti is worth his weight 
in gold, and he never forgets the fact. 
But at heart he is still the boy from 
Modena, a local hero who values old 
friendships, drives his own car and 
does his own shopping. 

His house is like him: large and un- 
complicated. Built in the nineteenth 
century, it is painted ocher on the 
outside, with tall, narrow windows, 
some of which are adorned with bal- 
conies. The solid structure is situated 
comfortably on ten acres of land; 
across from the main house, next to a 
courtyard that is the domain of Pava- 
rotti’s dogs, are the converted farm 
buildings that serve as the office of 
Adua Pavarotti and her staff. 

There is little trace within the 
house of anything theatrical. Shut- 
tered windows ensure that the interi- 
ors, designed by Modena architect 
Giuseppe Olivieri, are kept dark and 
cool in the southern Italian style. Tex- 
tured walls and terrazzo floors pre- 
dominate throughout the main living 
areas on the first floor, which are fur- 
nished with pieces acquired during 
the singer’s travels around the world 
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ABOVE: A frescoed ceiling and textured walls are also main elements in the living room, which was recently renovated by Giuseppe 
Olivieri, who added the columns and the curved stairway. Among the artworks is a 1979 portrait of Adua Pavarotti by Luciano 
Giberti. Resting on the glass-topped table is an antique English tea service bought in London. BELOw LEFT: A trompe-l’oeil niche 
painted by Pedretti conceals a bar in the living room. BELOW RIGHT: Through an arched doorway that leads into the dining room is an 
18th-century English gateleg table on which stand a pair of French fruit bowls; above them hangs a still life by Elpidio Bertoli. 
opposite: “We call the music room the silk room because the walls and ceiling are covered in silk,” says Adua Pavarotti. The Steinway 
was a gift from Decca Records commemorating 20 years of collaboration with Pavarotti. On a chest is a Chinese Tang horse. 


and from antiques shops in Modena. 
Pavarotti’s study contains a piano, an 
armoire full of his recordings, a few 
mementos and some paintings, one 
of which is a signed and dedicated 
portrait of Herbert von Karajan, in 
homage to the late conductor. 

The only really decorative note in 
the house is struck in the living room, 
which was recently renovated by 
4 ee, Olivieri, but there is still no percepti- 
: | ble trace of Maestro Pavarotti him- 
self. The dining room follows the 
same rule of strictly neutral sobriety, 
as though Pavarotti has modestly 
stripped his home of everything re- 
lating to his own art. The only evi- 
dence of his artistic presence is the 
sound of his vocal exercises, which 
may be heard several times a day 

from behind half-closed shutters. 
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LEFT: The garden at the back of the house is a 
good place for listening to Luciano Pavarotti’s 
voice exercises, which can be heard through 
the shutters at various times of the day. INSET 
LEFT: Inside a painted chalet on the grounds 
are the wine cellar and a caveau, formerly used 
for storing food before the advent of refriger- 
ators. INSET, BELOW LEFT: The grounds that sur- 
round the house provide myriad walking 
paths for Pavarotti, his family and their dogs. 


“I do voice exercises the moment I 
wake up in the morning,” he ex- 
plains. “Then again at eleven AM., 
in the early afternoon, in the late 
afternoon, before the evening’s per- 
formance and five minutes before | 
go on stage. If I miss one day’s prac- 
tice, I know it. If I don’t practice for 
two days, the public knows it! I don’t 
wake up every morning with a voice 
like this—it takes serious study.” 

Apart from Pavarotti’s voice, the 
silence of the house is broken only by 
the crunch of gravel in the courtyard 
as the occasional visitor draws up ina 
car. Yet on closer inspection, this ap- 
parently sleepy establishment reveals 
itself as a hive of industry geared to 
the service of its master. 

Adua Pavarotti, who directs all of 
this activity in her husband’s ab- 
sence, is a strong-willed, energetic 
woman who is not only his main 
supporter but also his most uncom- 
promising critic. She directs a team of 
five secretaries and a chorus of dis- 
creet servants, who materialize and 
vanish like extras in an opera. 

Luciano Pavarotti spends about ten 
months of the year performing all 
over the world. For his vacation, he 
usually goes to his villa at Pesaro on 
the Adriatic, located about a hundred 
and fifty kilometers from Modena. 
“When I go to the beach during my 
one or two months of holiday, I start 
getting nervous. I keep rushing to the 
piano just to make sure my voice is 
still there. It’s fine to rest, but it’s even 
better to sing!” 

Wherever Pavarotti goes, there has 
to be one essential item: a piano. He 
has one in his study at Modena, and 
another on the second floor, and one 


continued on page 162 
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Gae Aulenti’s Milan 


Design Passages for the Celebrated Architect 


TEXT BY JOSEPH RYKWERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEIDI VON SCHAEWEN 


Designer of buildings, interiors and furniture, Milan-based architect Gae 
Aulenti (above) remodeled her own residence, with a basement and ground- 
floor office, in 1974 in a modern style that, typical of her work, has eluded 
fashion and trends. “It’s a great convenience and a pleasure having my 
home so close to my office, especially since I travel so often,” she says. 





opposite: Second-story passageways provide access through the narrow, 
double-height living area. Along the upper corridor, right, is a book- 
shelf divider, which separates the living area from the master suite on 
the other side. The corridor passage leads to a metal bridge that contin- 
ues to a private alcove and terrace. LEFT: Two decorative details salvaged 
from the Gare d’Orsay in Paris, which Aulenti transformed into an art 
museum, are placed next to a 1964 sculpture, left, by Andrea Cascella. 


BELOW: “The living area is a large space without doors or walls where 
various functions are defined only by different floor levels and the 
bookshelf dividers,” explains Aulenti. Double-height windows light 
the space; the floor is paved in black stone. In the seating area, fore- 
ground, the sofa was designed by the architect in 1982, the “April” 
chairs in 1972, and the “Ruspa” lamps, left, in 1967. Vases on the book- 
shelf divider are also by Aulenti: “Patroclo,” left, 1975, and “Giova,” 
1964. The wall hanging at rear is by Roy Lichtenstein; the one on the 
right, by Richard Lindner. Seated Madonna is Italian Renaissance. 

















ALTHOUGH QUITE UNAFRAID of being thought fashionable, 
Gae Aulenti is also serenely unconcerned that she might 
fall out of fashion. If you are not afraid of either, you do 
save a great deal of energy: You just get on with your 
work, and wait for fashion to catch up with you. This is 
worth saying about Aulenti, because she is very fashion- 
able at the moment, though she got there by not trying. 

World fame came with her design for the Musée 
d’Orsay. It requires a particular kind of courage to work 
out the transformation of a Belle Epoque railway station 
into a museum. Part of the International Exposition of y iT ’ 
1900, the Gare d’Orsay was designed to be the official re- Tl n 
ception end of the railway line into central Paris. As a Th ll 
number of critics noted when the museum opened three i 
years ago, there is something paradoxical about exhibiting HI ] 
Futurists (who proclaimed a future in which museums OTLEY 
would be replaced by railway stations) in a railway station 
that has been turned into a museum. 

Like all her work, the Musée d’Orsay shows how well 
Gae Aulenti learned one of the crucial lessons of the mas- 
ters of the modern movement (she has done so perhaps 
better than any other of her contemporaries): the impor- 
tance of the promenade architecturale. The phrase is Le Cor- 
busier’s—and he meant by it the experience of buildings as 
a series of obstacles around which, and through which, the 
visitor makes his way, employing his memory to reconsti- 
tute the building in his mind out of the fragments he en- 
counters on his path. 

It is, of course, an ingredient that all architects worth 
their salt must be able to provide, but in Aulenti’s work it 
is the red thread that leads an observer from one of her 
works to another. And her works are very much a coher- 
ent whole, the product of a considered approach. 

Aulenti has insisted that “whatever you design, wheth- 
er it is an interior, a piece of furniture or merely a stage set, 
must always contain the promise of a whole city—a city in 
which that particular object might find a home, inconspic- 
uous or obtrusive, as the occasion requires.” 

In her own apartment/office in Milan, the promenade is 
literally picked out as a kind of red thread: The simple, 
industrial metal staircase, which takes you from the base- 
ment office in a variegated saunter up to the top of her 
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“Whatever you design 
NE AN) must always contain the 
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private space (which is “over the shop”) and through the 
whole building, is painted vermilion. Following this path 
is exhilarating. You enter the curious, narrow building at 
street level; the reception is on the landing, between the 
basement and the first floor, which is a landscape of draw- 
ing boards. As you walk up into higher reaches, the rooms 
become calmer—no more drawing boards but more sub- 
dued tables and armchairs, the working library; and then, 
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opposite: Aulenti with her cat in the privacy of the small alcove that 
opens to her plant-filled roof terrace. Above: “The introduction of two 
‘buildings’ on both sides of the main axis allows access to the gallery 
spaces and to the rooms overlooking the rue de Lille, located behind the 
arch opening of the nave,” says Aulenti of the central hall of the 
Musée d’Orsay, which she remodeled in 1980-86. “The Jura stone con- 
trasts with the gypsum of the vaulted ceiling.” Sculpture, foreground, 
is La Fontaine de l‘Observatoire by the 19th-century artist J. B. Carpeaux. 
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abruptly through the barrier of the apartment door, you 
find yourself in quite different, relaxed surroundings. 

Her apartment is tall and double-height, longer than the 
outside volume of the building—an eccentric little pavil- 
ion that projects from a huge eighteenth-century street 
block—would lead you to suppose. It is dominated at one 
end by a vast “carpet” (really a kind of tufted wall hang- 
ing) after a drawing by Roy Lichtenstein. On another wall 
is a wall hanging by Richard Lindner. Prominent in the 
very comfortable, mostly white room are one or two large 
potted plants, with vases of flowers and sculptures dotted 
about. Sculptors’ and decorators’ molds, the artists’ work- 
ing sketches, fascinate her. “I am in no sense a collector, 
but I’ve picked up various things that have taken my 
fancy—for instance, an Italian Renaissance Madonna, and 
drawings by Vallotton and Christo,” she says. On the 
whole, the furniture is modest, some of it—like the now- 
famous “Pipistrello,” or “Bat,” lamp—of her own design. 
The staircase continues up to the top of the house, to a 
private alcove that looks out onto a plant-filled terrace; at 
the other end of the room, the same red metal steps go up 
to the bedroom/bath area. Everything about the room 
seems straightforward, unforced. 

Aulenti comes out of a small group of architect-design- 
ers formed by the personality of Ernesto Rogers in the 
Milan of the fifties and sixties. Although he was not a great 
architect himself, his magazine, Casabella, which was the 
battlefield and the mouthpiece of the group, provided a 
center for the most combative, most sophisticated and 
highly successful contemporary group of designers. Gian- 
carlo de Carlo, Vittorio Gregotti, Aldo Rossi, are among 
the best-known. Aulenti not only was an integral member 
of that group but in fact designed the original, much-ad- 
mired and widely imitated layout of the magazine. 

Aulenti, like the others, has grown up with the artists of 
her period and is immensely knowledgeable about the art 
of her time. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that she has 
long been a favored architect of artists as well as collectors 
and art dealers: She has a marvelous eye for placing works, 
particularly Surrealist sculptures. And for Olivetti, the 
typewriter manufacturer that has been an important pa- 
tron of design in Italy, she did showrooms in Buenos Aires 
and Paris. For Knoll, which also has a reputation as a sup- 
~ porter of design, she did a showroom in Boston. 

: She has designed a great deal of furniture—individual 
pieces, brutally simple or ingeniously, subtly intricate— 
for interiors as well as for manufacturers, in metal and 
marble as well as in wood. She enjoys the feel of natural 
materials, of wood and stone and textiles, of silks and cot- 
tons; and the way she sometimes creates an interior by 
inserting an entire wooden construction into existing walls 
is inspired. Ingenious, intricate, exhilarating, are the words 
that come to mind naturally in connection with her in- 
teriors. Some of them have been outrageous, too. 

Most of Aulenti’s work since her days at Casabella has 
put her in “exposed” positions, and she has always en- 





opposite: “Like the living area, the bedroom is designed on two levels,” 
says Aulenti. “The beechwood staircase goes to the master bath on the 
upper level.” The staircase also forms modular open storage space 
below the bookshelf-lined landing / passageway. Light, striped draper- 
ies, above, and dark-hued ones, below right, divide the space. Aulen- 
ti designed the carpet in 1985, the sofa in 1982 and the lamp in 1981. 


BELOW: Named “Pipistrello,” or “Bat,” Aulenti’s lamp, 1965, in the dress- 
ing area of her master bath, is now considered a classic, as is the free- 
standing tub. At the 1964 Milan Triennale, Aulenti first established her 
use of imagery and found objects. “I enjoy the juxtaposition of the new 
and the old, of the abstract and the recognizable image,” she says. 





joyed a good fight, but the cacophony that greeted the 
opening of the Musée d’Orsay was almost too much for 
anyone to take. While work was going on at Orsay, she 
also managed to rehouse the permanent collection, the 
museum part of the Pompidou Centre at Beaubourg in 
Paris, in an interior that created a series of enclosed, medi- 
tative spaces in that noisy hangar of a building—and im- 
mediately went on to design the successful installation of 
the Palazzo Grassi in Venice. She is now working on a 
museum of modern art in Barcelona. 

In 1972, when her work was in a group exhibition at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art, Aulenti chose an 
aphorism of Jorge Luis Borges’s as her motto: “Nothing 
is built on stone; all is built on sand, but we must build 
as if the sand were stone. .. .” Paradoxically, for someone 
who has designed the most elaborate and recherché in- 
teriors of modern Milan, she is modestly conscious that 
interiors cannot be “made” by the designer. “Interiors are 
created by the life of their occupants, who may sometimes 
have to cannibalize and appropriate what the designer has 
given them,” she says. 

Yet the giving of a gift is what the designer’s work is 
always about: It must be a clear, evident, perhaps even 
obtrusive gift, even if it is later rejected in part. There 
should, at any rate, be no mistake about the designer’s 
intention. Even when she designs for herself, she allows 
for that slow process of taking possession. 0) 
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“| FIRMLY BELIEVE it’s a mistake to open 
a house like this one to the public. If 
we did, it would become simply an- 
other part of a tourist itinerary and 
would cease to be a house that is lived 
in.” Carlotta Marcello, the elegant 
wife of Venetian count Vettor Mar- 
cello, presides over a beautifully laid 
dining table in her favorite room in 
one of the Veneto’s most splendid vil- 
las and one of the very few still in- 
habited, some four hundred years 
later, by the family for whom it was 
built. “Of course, we do entertain 
groups of visitors here,” she contin- 
ues. “We've used the great ballroom 
upstairs for concerts. Our two boys’ 
interest in ponies has inspired us 
to organize a jumping event on the 
grounds, and Vettor is interested in 
developing part of the property as a 
club. But whenever guests come to 
the villa, either Vettor or I or both of 
us are here to receive them. This is 
still very much our home.” 

The magnificent sixteenth-century 
proportions of the great halls and re- 
ception rooms at the Villa Marcello, 
which lies not far from Padua in Le- 
vada di Piombino Dese, have been at- 
tributed to various architects, while 
the splendid eighteenth-century re- 
modeling of the facade was carried 
out by a master whose name has yet 
to be discovered. “We live in the 
whole villa, even changing—depend- 
ing on the season—the room we sleep 
in,” explains Countess Marcello. 
“However, there are also what I call 
the forgotten rooms on the third floor 
that somehow I hardly ever find time 
to even visit. I always think we’ll do 
something about them one day, per- 
haps when the boys are grown.” 

Each of the villa’s sitting rooms is 
crowded with treasures: pale green 
Venetian japanned console tables, 
candlestands or graceful seat fur- 
niture. There are great carved and 
gilded frames with antique, dark- 
ened mirrors or imposing ancestral 
portraits as well as elaborately con- 
voluted eighteenth-century Murano 
glass chandeliers. Countess Marcello 
quickly points out that she and her 
husband have hardly changed any- 
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thing in the villa, and both of them 


comment on the sense of responsibil- 
ity they feel in maintaining it and 
passing it on intact to their heirs. 

“T don’t think of these rooms in 
terms of the treasures they contain,” 
says the countess. “This is simply the 
room where Jacopo, our oldest son, 
practices the piano, while another, 
across the hall, has always been re- 
garded as Vettor’s study. The camera 
delle lacche, the lacquer room, is prob- 
ably the one room whose character 
comes from the things in it, but that 
was determined by the need to keep 
the best pieces in a room where there 
was no central heating that might 
damage them. And the front bed- 
room, with its amusing stuccowork 


legends of Alexander the Great. The 
colorful works are considered master- 
pieces of Venetian art from the age of 
Tiepolo, Vivaldi and Goldoni. They 
were created by Giovanni Battista 
Crosato, who painted frescoes not 
only for the Venetian patriciate in 
great palaces on the Grand Canal 
such as the Ca’ Rezzonico, but also 
for the king of Sardinia at his Ba- 
roque hunting lodge in Stupinigi, 
outside Turin. At the Villa Marcello, 
the typically Venetian crushed-mar- ° 
ble flooring known as terrazzo still | 
preserves the elaborate patterning 
that was characteristic of the period, 
though it is remarkable for the use 
of porcelain chips, which add touches 
of blanc-de-chine color. 


The Villa Marcello 


A loth-Century Treasure in the Veneto 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


One of the most celebrated estates in the Veneto is the 16th-century Villa 
Marcello, which lies not far from Padua. Today it is the home of Count and 
Countess Marcello, descendants of the family for whom it was built. Opposite, 
ABOVE LEFT: The entrance gate is surmounted by the Marcello coat of arms and the 
corno dogale, the special cap of the doge of Venice. OPPOSITE, ABOVE RIGHT: The 
countess Marcello. opposite: The remodeled main fagade of the villa, with a pedi- 
ment crowned by three acroteria, opens onto the garden. Typical of the Pal- 
ladian style, the villa is composed of a center section with two arcaded wings. 


decoration, is known in the family 
as the camera dei malati, the sick- 
room, because it’s the easiest to keep 
warm, perhaps the most comfort- 
able and, with a separate staircase, 
the best place in the house to put any- 
one who is sick.” 

Like all villas in the Veneto, Italy’s 
northeastern region, the Villa Mar- 
cello has a great central hall set on the 
axis of the house. The hall serves as 
the entrance on the ground floor, 
while on the upper floor there is a 
double-height ballroom with a min- 
strel gallery. The wealth and culture 
of past generations of Marcellos is re- 


flected there in frescoed panels illus- - 


trating episodes from the life and 


The sophistication of the eigh- 
teenth-century decoration at the Villa 
Marcello makes it difficult to bear in 
mind that such houses were con- 
ceived of as working farm properties. 
Villas of the Veneto were inhabited 
only in the spring and the autumn, 
during the seasonal planting and har- 
vesting. They were not buried in vast 
parklands, but were built on a road or 
a canal. Access to Venice was always 
a primary consideration; at Levada, 
the outbuildings included a dovecote 
for the homing pigeons that kept the 
villa in touch with the city. 

The Marcellos of the present gen- 
eration live at Levada all year long. 
“There is no justification for these 














LEFT: Portraits of Marcello ancestors hang in the entrance hall, the only space in the villa 
with such 15th-century fittings as the ceiling beams and the doorway. The open-backed 
furniture dates from the 18th century. In foreground is a rare Ushak rug. As elsewhere 
in the villa, the floor is terrazzo. ABOVE: Furnishings with a characteristic Venetian 
green-painted finish are arranged in the camera delle lacche, or lacquer room. Chan- 
delier is of 18th-century Murano glass. A painted dado and borders adorn the walls. 


houses today, unless it is as a func- 
tion of the land or, as in our case, of 
Vettor’s work,” the countess explains. 
Count Marcello himself ranges far 
and wide in his search for uses for 
the land, experimenting with differ- 
ent crops and investing in extensive 
greenhouses for cultivation under 
glass. He speaks enthusiastically of 
his plans for the farm and of his 
determination to make the property 
completely self-sustaining. 

But it is Countess Marcello who 
waxes eloquent about the villa and its 
monumental grandeur, so perfectly 
realized on a scale still suited to fam- 
ily life. “There were fifteen servants 


in the house when my father-in-law 
was growing up here. And although 
running the house is my job, I was 
determined never to be a slave to it. 
Now all I hope is to communicate to 
my children the sense of responsibil- 
ity that Vettor and I feel for such a 
great historic property, so the sacri- 
fices we have made in living here will 
seem justified.” 

As worthy heirs and custodians of 
a proud and venerable Venetian her- 
itage, Vettor and Carlotta Marcello 
continue to uphold the tradition of 
generous hospitality at the villa, 
which remains one of the most beau- 
tifully preserved anywhere in Italy. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Frescoes by Giovanni Battista Crosato illustrating episodes from the life 
of Alexander the Great are displayed in the double-height ballroom, which, like the en- 
trance hall below, spans the depth of the villa. Decorating the ceiling is Crosato’s 
fresco of Olympus, which also dates from the 18th century, when the villa was re- 
modeled. A balustraded minstrel gallery with projecting balconies encircles the room 
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ABOVE: The camera dell’aurora, or sunrise room—so named because it faces southeast—is distinguished by delicate 


Baroque stuccowork, considered one of the villa’s most notable features. Each of the polychrome images was sculpted 


within a stucco frame placed directly on the wall. The furniture is barocchetto veneziano, a form of Venetian Baroque. 
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Top: A corner of the camera dell’aurora features a finely detailed stucco ABOVE AND ABOVE LEFT: The garden, which was landscaped in the Italian 
panel depicting a fanciful landscape. Top RIGHT: On a bedroom dressing style in the 19th century, is laid out on the axis and ornamented with 
table is an elaborate mirror fashioned from some 200 pieces of hand- statuary and a fountain. The property also includes a working farm; 
blown Murano glass, created for the marriage of a Marcello ancestor the count hopes one day to make the estate completely self-sustaining 
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Anna Fendi and architect Nicola De Menna 
undertook the restoration of Greppolischieto, 
a nearly deserted Umbrian hamlet when he 
and Fendi’s late husband discovered it in the 
1960s. Fendi and her three daughters, Maria 
Silvia, Maria Ilaria and Maria Teresa (below, 
with her mother), all have their own houses. 


LEFT: An original tile roof on one of the Fendi 
houses in Greppo, as the village is affection- 
ately known, which has records dating from 
917. Its rich soil nurtures olive trees and vine- 
yards. BELOW: At one end of the hamlet, which 
finally has electricity, cobblestones and a 
stone facade indi Maria Teresa’s house. 





ON THE PHONE, Anna Fendi’s direc- 
tions are clear, even businesslike: 
Leave the superhighway at Fabro, 
pass the town, look out for the aban- 
doned chapel on the left, then for the 
yellow arrow, and follow that dirt- 
and-gravel road until it ends. It all 
sounds easy, and short. But in reality, 
the road is much longer than ex- 
pected, and when you finally reach 
Greppolischieto, you feel a sense of 
achievement and, at the same time, 
of heady isolation. You really are out 
of the world. 

That is how Anna Fendi’s hus- 
band, Giulio Cesare Venturini, and 
his friend the architect Nicola De 
Menna must have felt when they first 
came upon the village almost twenty 
years ago. Both impassioned hunters 
and lovers of nature, they were ad- 
dicted to roaming the Umbrian coun- 
tryside in search not so much of 
pheasant and hare as of beautiful 
scenery and peaceful solitude. The 
village’s existence is recorded as early 
as the year 917, though there may 
have been a settlement on the spot 
much earlier. When the two men saw 
it and fell in love with it, however, it 
was dying. The young people were 
moving to larger towns, where work 
could be found and life was much 
easier. None of the houses in the vil- 
lage had electricity or running water. 

Anna Fendi—who with her four 
sisters runs the family’s fashion em- 
pire—her husband and De Menna 
began buying the houses one by one, 
as they were abandoned. Then, in 
1976, Giulio Venturini died, leaving 
Anna Fendi a widow with three 
daughters, the youngest barely ten. 
That was when Fendi began to think 
about restoring Greppolischieto and 
giving it life again. “I hate unfinished 
things,” the youthful Anna Fendi 
says, in her soft, steady voice, “and 
after my husband died, I felt I had to 
get to work on the village and do the 
job properly.” 

Today, as you walk the length of 
the single central street in Greppo (as 
its inhabitants, old and new, affec- 
tionately call it) and you see it bright 
with potted flowers and trailing 
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ABOVE: A second-floor sitting room in Maria Ilaria’s residence. A small ° 
sofa has “a precious cover made of lace with old linen inserts,” says 
Fendi. A 19th-century cabinet front is a facing for built-in shelves. Un- 
der the spiral staircase is a collection of small dogs in various materials. 


vines, its simple, handsome stone fa- 
cades washed by the rain or warming 
in the sun, it is hard to imagine what 
the place must have looked like when 
Fendi and Nicola De Menna took it in 
hand. At that time, they had man- 
aged to acquire all but four of the 
twenty houses that compose the vil- 
lage. But there was everywhere a 
sense of abandonment, neglect, de- 
cay: windows without panes, shut- 
ters hanging askew, sagging pave- 
ment, rank plants, rubbish. 

At first, when Fendi went up to 
work, she had no place to stay. “I 
would pile a painter or a plumber in 
the car, carry a picnic and spend all 
day Sunday up there.” Then she re- 


stored one house to the point where 
she could actually stay in it, and the 
picnics became more abundant. The 
few women who still lived in the vil- 
lage would go past her windows on 
their way to the distant well, a cloth 
coiled on their heads to support the 
huge jugs and pans of water. Bring- 
ing running water to Greppo was a 
mammoth project. “Even now,” Fen- 
di says, “when I turn on the faucet 
and water actually comes out, I feel a 
shiver of emotion.” 

By the time De Menna had fin- 
ished restoring the exteriors of the 
houses, Fendi had already begun on 
the interiors, especially in the three 

continued on page 164 


opposite: White, gray, black and shades of red predominate in Maria 
Ilaria’s living /sitting room, which is adjacent to the bedroom. Prints of 
saddles and other equestrian paraphernalia reflect her interest in rid- 
ing. A stenciled dado echoes patterns that are found in various fabrics. 
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INSET RIGHT: Maria Ilaria’s bedroom contains an antique metal bedstead, 
thought to be from an ancient dormitory. The prie-dieu, at right, has a 
needlepoint cover. At left, a Genovese chest. The beamed ceiling is orig- 
inal to the house. Here and throughout, Anna Fendi did the decorating. 
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LEFT: Maria Silvia’s liv- 
ing/dining room is the 
largest space in the fam- 
ily’s residences. Plates 
and bowls are Murano 
glass. On the faux-marbre 
low table is a collection of 
tin boxes; atop the man- 
tel are glass apothecary 
bottles. RIGHT: Stenciled 
vine and wisteria covers 
the walls of the bedroom. 
The wooden beds were 
used by Maria Silvia and 
Maria Teresa as children. 
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ABOVE: A breakfast room 
in Maria Teresa’s house 
is lined with drawings— 
often on paper plates— 
by Karl Lagerfeld. Sten- 
ciling decorates the walls, 
and the ceiling still has 
its original beams, which, 
like the flooring, were 
restored. RIGHT: Maria 
Teresa’s bedroom also dis- 
plays several drawings 
by Lagerfeld, many por- 
traying Fendi’s friends 
and family members. The 
washstand is 19th century. 
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The late art historian, critic and collector Bernard Berenson once described his Villa I Tatti as 
simply “a house at Settignano, very snug and warm and at the entrance to the most beautiful 


strip of rock and forest country that we have near Florence.” Replete with wisteria-lined paths, ¢ 
the garden-encircled residence, which “does express my needs, my tastes and aspirations,” is 
now the permanent location of the Harvard University Center for Italian Renaissance Studies. 


‘observed Mary Berenson. The villa sits amid 75 acres 


“T Tatti is a haven of rest and quiet work 
the village of Ponte a Mensola. In the distance, beyond an 


of gardens and farmland overlookin; 


ilex grove, is the Church of S. Martino a Mensola and an adjacent monastery belonging to I Tatti 
The formal green garden, with a Tus- 


that is now used for housing visiting I Tatti Fellows 
ing and gravel paths, was designed b 


British architect Cecil Pinsent 


can parterre of box } 





WHEN BERNARD BERENSON died on October 6, 1959, in his 
villa near Florence at the age of ninety-four, he had long 
been regarded as a legend. Berenson’s career, which seems 
extraordinary even by today’s standards and which has 
recently aroused bitter controversy in the world of art 
historians and museum curators, began in 1888 with his 
arrival in Italy as an obscure, penniless Lithuanian immi- 
grant student from Harvard. His talents at Harvard had 
attracted the attention of Isabella Stewart Gardner, who 
financed his first visit to Italy to see the treasures of Italian 
Renaissance civilization. Eventually he amply repaid her 
by turning his sensitive eye and his powerful memory to 
ferreting out unrivaled masterpieces for her collections at 
Fenway Court in Boston. 

Berenson also remained loyal to the memory of his stu- 
dent days at Harvard, finally bequeathing the university 
his handsome house and its splendid gardens set on the 
slopes of Settignano just outside of Florence. The Villa I 
Tatti is today the Harvard University Center for Italian 
Renaissance Studies, and is regarded by its Fellows as one 
of the most remarkable institutions for advanced study to 
be found anywhere in the world. Not least among its par- 
ticular characteristics is what they refer to as “the Berenson 
spirit,” still a distinctive feature of the villa’s atmosphere. 

In 1907 Berenson and his wife, Mary, acquired a large 
sixteenth-century farmhouse below the village of Set- 
tignano foi the princely sum of $28,000 and set about 





OPPOSITE AND OPPOSITE BELOW: The fagade of I Tatti dates from the 16th century. The clock tower was added by Cecil Pinsent after the 
Berensons purchased the estate in 1907. BELOW LEFT: A small 18th-century chapel at the entrance of the grounds is the final resting 
place of the Berensons. BELOW RIGHT: A portrait of Bernard Berenson, taken in 1946. BorTom: In the drawing room is a large triptych 
created in 1444 by Sienese artist Stefano di Giovanni. The central panel, St. Francis in Ecstasy, was discovered by Berenson in 1901 ina 
back-street shop, “a little out-of-the-way, hole-in-the-corner sort of place,” said Mary Berenson. The panels flanking it are Blessed 
Ranieri Rasini, left, and St. John the Baptist, right. Small paintings are by Simone Martini. Next to the fireplace is Bernardo Daddi’s 
Madonna and Child. On the credenza are a circa 1480 Thai bronze head, left, and a Khmer stone head dating from circa 1200. 
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transforming it into a grand villa in the Florentine style. 
The British architect Cecil Pinsent was retained to add ap- 


propriate decorative details to the stone building, such as 
vaulting, and the handsome trim in Florence’s gray-green 
pietra serena. Pinsent also designed the formal gardens, 
which remain the most attractive feature of the property, 
surprising in their variety. 

The main south-facing rooms of the house overlook a 
typically Tuscan parterre of box hedging and gravel paths 
with steps leading down into the limonaia, a great airy 
shed used for the winter storage of orange and lemon trees 
in huge terra-cotta tubs. Pinsent also laid out another ter- 
race with fountains, a magnificent avenue of tall cypress 
trees and, closer to the house, a hanging garden just below 


the principal guest suite, facetiously known as The Ritz, 
which had been created for the visits of Berenson’s busi- 
ness partner, Lord Duveen, and those of such regular 
guests as Edith Wharton and the king of Sweden. 

Mary Berenson wrote to a friend in 1911 that it was 
“rather awful to think of how many people live off of 
B.B.’s interest in Italian art... seven servants, six contadini 
[farm workers], two masons, one bookkeeper, one estate 
manager, and their wives and children and then me.... 
Really it is a lot for the shoulders of one poor delicate 
man.” By then, however, the forty-six-year-old connois- 
seur had made his reputation as an art historian with his 
classic books on the Italian painters of the Renaissance, and 
with the formation of Mrs. Gardner’s collection. He had 


‘My library contains nearly everything, although not everything, that my lust for knowledge 
requires,” said Berenson. “My books are books. for use, tools, not works of art. For me the main 
object is to have books at hand so as to be able to use them when one is piping hot with eagerness 
for them and malleably receptive to what one can get out of them.” Circa 570 Chinese statue. 











also begun the partnership with London entrepreneur and 
art dealer Joseph Duveen that was the source of his finan- 
cial security, but which was to cast a shadow over his repu- 
tation that would not be dispersed even after his death. 

In 1988 the eminent American art historian and chief 
curator emeritus of the National Gallery of Washington, 
D.C., Sydney Freedberg, addressed himself to the charges 
‘brought against Berenson in a lecture given in Florence to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Berenson’s arrival 
in Italy. The issue proved to be the fluctuating nature of 
attribution. Freedberg discovered that fully 80 percent of 
the attributions Berenson made while helping to shape 
Mrs. Gardner’s collection had stood the test of time and 
changing criteria, while in only one or two cases during 


the thirty years of his association with Duveen did 
Berenson’s changes of opinion favor one of the firm’s sales. 
In fact, it was Berenson’s refusal to upgrade the authorship 
of a painting in 1937 that led to the final and definitive 
break with the London dealer. 

Of course, even well-researched, reasoned and sensible 


conclusions will never quell the envy and scandalmonger- 
ing that Berenson’s career occasioned. Yet the real accom- 
plishments are there to savor as well: the contributions his 
expertise made to the collections formed by Henry Clay 
Frick, Andrew Mellon and Mrs. Gardner, among many 
others, and the method of connoisseurship that Sir John 
Pope-Hennessy has claimed made him “the standard- 


continued on page 168 


“If survival after death were conceivable,” mused Berenson, “I should wish to be able to be the 
indwelling soul of my house and library. To speak more grossly, I should like to haunt it.” 
I Tatti Fellows gather for lunch daily at the dining room’s 17th-century-style refectory table. 
Hanging at left is Ugolino di Neri’s St. Thomas; right, Michele Giambono’s Archangel Michael 


Alberto Burris Umbrian Collage 


The Artists DVtultifaceted Realm near Perugia 


“Words are no help to me when I 
try to speak about my painting,” 
says Alberto Burri. “It is an irreduc- 
ible presence that refuses to be con- 
verted into any other form of 
expression. It is a presence both 
immanent and alive.”” aBovE: The 
Palazzo Albizzini in Citta di Cas- 
tello near Perugia is a museum de- 
voted to Burri’s art. Hanging in one 
of the exhibition rooms are two of 
his Celotex works dating from 
1983. Beyond the door are Burri’s 
models for two cretti. RIGHT: Domi- 
nating the museum’s large brick 
courtyard is a sculpture by the art- 
ist that is titled Grande Ferro, 1981. 
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TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 
AND AURELIO AMENDOLA 


THERE IS A stubbornness about Alberto 
Burri. The artist, at seventy-four, is 
literally as well as figuratively an 
éminence grise of the Italian art 
world. Yet he still paints every morn- 
ing before breakfast. ‘It’s important 
to keep contact with the art,” he says. 

His is a willful nature that lends an 
edge to his aristocratic charm. His art, 
too, is tough and taciturn, refusing to 
be confined by materials or style over 
a prolific forty-year career. 

But if Burri had not been so stub- 
born, he might never have become an 
artist. Although he had studied art 
and art history in high school, at the 
University of Perugia he studied 
medicine. During World War II, he 
was serving as a medical officer in the 
Italian army in North Africa when he 
was captured by the British. After 
eighteen months as a prisoner, he 
was turned over to the Americans to 
serve another eighteen months in a 
prison camp in Texas. 

Thus, history and circumstance 
conspired to alter Burri’s future. Dur- 
ing the empty days in prison, he took 
refuge in his childhood hobby of 


painting. “Those paintings look good 
today,” Burri boasts. “It’s useless to 
try to learn painting. If a painter is 
good, he is good at the beginning. 
You can’t learn that innate sense of 
color, material or balance.” To illus- 
trate his point, he adds, ‘Remember, 
Giotto was a shepherd.” 

Painting came to represent free- 
dom for Burri. When he was repatri- 
ated to Italy, he wanted to retain that 
freedom in his civilian life. Instead of 
returning to the field of medicine, 
over considerable family protest he 
took a studio in Rome in 1947. A 
modest settlement based on his years 
in captivity allowed him to concen- 
trate on painting. 

Surviving the waste and absurdity 
of years of war probably catalyzed his 
decision. Yet it is impossible to dis- 
count the profound influence of his 
central Italian heritage. Burri’s father 
was a wine merchant from Tuscany; 
his mother was a schoolteacher from 
Umbria. He was steeped in the local 
country traditions, the rich folklore. 

Alberto Burri spends two weeks a 
year in a sixteenth-century stone 
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farmhouse near Morra with his wife, 
Minsa Craig. (They spend the winters 
in Los Angeles.) The rugged house 
and studio are a few miles from Peru- 
gia, the capital of Umbria, and a 
short drive from Citta di Castello. 


The region of Saint Francis had pro- 
duced such artists as Piero della 
Francesca and Michelangelo. The 
urge to make art was in Burri’s blood. 

His first paintings were abstract 
compositions made from the uncon- 
ventional choice of shiny black tar 
contrasted with matte areas of oil 
paint. Burri pursued his experiments 
working on the cutting edge of move- 
ments not yet born. The series of paint- 
ings called sacchi were executed on 
burlap sacking. Simultaneously, there 
were experiments in monochrome 


“I chose to use poor materials to 
prove that they could still be use- 
ful,” says Alberto Burri (above) 
“The poorness of the medium is 
not a symbol; it is a device for 
painting.” He adds, “Technique is 
no problem—you find what you 
need.” Lert: The museum's 15th- 
century arches provide a frame- 
work for the contemporary works 





“Tt is useless to speak 
about paintings. Painting is 
explained only by painting. 
: _I don’t like labels.” 
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an only say this: Painting for me is a freedom attained, consistently consoli 


ed, vigilantly guarded so that | can draw from it power to paint more,” re- 


rks Alberto Burri, standing in one of his cavernous studios, which was once 
ed as a tobacco warehouse. “My painting is a reality that is part of myself.” 
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painting called muffe (the molds), in 
which an additive to the paint pro- 
duced woolly-textured growths simi- 
lar to fungi. The gobbi (or hunchback) 
paintings were stretched over three- 
dimensional armatures so that they 
bowed away from the wall. By the 
mid-fifties, in the use of collage, un- 
conventional materials and scale, Burri 
had addressed areas of invention in 
advance of artists like Yves Klein, Rob- 
ert Rauschenberg and Lucio Fontana. 
The arte povera movement of the late 
sixties, a group consisting of young 
Italian artists known for their humble 
materials, took note. Burri quips, “I in- 
fluenced everybody.” 

He went on to work with fire in the 
sixties, torching holes in plastics, met- 
als and wood. His cretti works of the 
seventies look like the parched desert 
floor with smooth surfaces of uniform 
color cracked into deep patterns. They 
were followed by sensual paintings on 
Celotex created during the seventies 
and eighties. 

Alberto Burri’s evolution as an artist 
can be observed best at the Palaz- 
zo Albizzini in Citta di Castello. The 
fifteenth-century palazzo was reno- 
vated as a study center and museum 
for the approximately one hundred 
works donated to the city by the artist. 
There, in the Renaissance-era salons, 
one can see the rehearsal of his ideas 
and correspondences with the tradi- 
tions of Italian painting. 

In part, the scope of Burri’s achieve- 
ment has fueled the impatience he 
feels about the writings of art critics. 
He rarely grants interviews and only 
grudgingly discusses the work. “It is 
useless to speak about paintings. Paint- 
ing is explained only by painting. I 
don’t like labels on things like ‘arte 
poverd’ or ‘trans-avant-garde.’ It’s fash- 
ion, a way to justify criticism.” His 
rigor has been rewarded. He is consid- 
ered a modern master in Europe, espe- 
cially in his native Italy. 

His monumental paintings, as well 
as the occasional sculpture, require ca- 
pacious studios. Burri keeps two in 
Citta. They would be the envy of any 
artist, but Burri shrugs as though these, 


“For years my pictures have led 
me, and my work is just a way of 
stimulating the drive,” notes Burri. 
“Tf I don’t have one material, I use 
another. It is all the same.” RIGHT 
A 16th-century stone farmhouse, 
which is surrounded by oak and 
chestnut trees, is used by Burri and 
his wife, Minsa Craig, for two 
weeks each year. The couple reno- 
vated the rural house, which was 
named Ca’ Nuovo, during the early 
1960s. BELOW: The sparsely fur- 
nished living room is arrayed with 
a few of Burri’s acrylic paintings 


He is considered a modern master in Europe, especially in Italy. 
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too, are the trappings -of success and 
irrelevant to the fundamental purpose 
of art. For Burri, still stubborn after all 
these years, the truth is simple: “A true 
painter doesn’t need perfect light in 
the studio. It’s the light inside that 
he wants. I’m not an Impressionist 


‘When the work goes slowly, one 
often has to paint out the part one 
originally liked best,” says Burri. 
“It is the familiar that very often 
seduces you and keeps you from 
achieving the new.” ABove: Sun- 
light streams into the unadorned 
dining room. ABOVE RIGHT: A vi- 
gnette in the farmhouse’s bedroom 
is composed of a Burri monochro- 
matic painting that overlooks a 
Nino Frankina sculpture titled Ar- 
abesque. The antique iron bed and 
vanity are from Salerno. RIGHT: The 
studio’s door opens onto fields that 
were once filled with grapevines. 
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painter who needs the colors of nature. 
All my colors come from inside. In the 
studio, I need almost nothing. Natu- 
rally, if | have a beautiful studio with a 
view, I like it very much. But I would 
paint alone in a small cell. It would be 
enough. I could spend my life there.” 0 
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THE TUSCAN SEACOAST today is one of 
Italy’s most popular vacation sites: 
In summer the lines of cabins and 
gaudy umbrellas follow the shore al- 
most uninterruptedly, and the vari- 
ous towns have lost most of their 
individuality and blended into a sin- 
gle extended resort. Only the domi- 
nant Viareggio has managed to retain 
some of its character (and a few of its 
elegant Art Nouveau buildings), buts 
for the most part, the products of the 
area seem to be pizza, ice cream, post-_ 
cards and suntans. 

A century ago things were differ- 
ent. Viareggio was already flourish- 
ing, but the rest of the coast was* 
sparsely inhabited, little known, un- 
tamed. And on a June day in 1891, 





Puccini’ Torre del Lago 
T he Composers Uilla near the Tuscan Coast 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANGELO CERESA 


A century ago, searching for tranquillity, 
Giacomo Puccini discovered Torre del Lago, a 
remote fishing village between the Apuan 
Alps and the Mediterranean on Italy’s Tuscan 
coast. The town’s best feature was its view 
of Lago di Massaciuccoli, and it was there— 
in the villa that would be his home for 
30 years—that he composed several operas. 
ABOVE: In summer, Puccini, his wife and son 
would have lunch on the veranda, at left. 


RIGHT: A portrait of Puccini was done in Berlin 
for the German premiere of Fanciulla del West, 
based on the David Belasco play Girl of the Gol- 
den West. Opposite: The study where Puccini 
worked. A set of Bugatti furniture includes a 
table and an armchair. A mother-of-pearl 
screen by the window was a gift from the Jap- 
anese government commemorating the first 
performance of Madame Butterfly. The large 
portrait, by Giacomo Grosso, was painted in 
early 1924, the same year the composer died. 





when the young composer Giacomo 
Puccini ventured several miles inland 
from the sea and came upon the 
broad, gray, lonely expanse of Lago 
di Massaciuccoli, he was in the wil- 
derness. A beautiful, mysterious wil- 
derness that immediately enchanted 
him. In his early thirties, he had com- 
posed two operas, but he was far 
from being a success, and still further 
from being prosperous. He could just 
afford to rent a little construction be- 
longing to a guard of the archducal 
estate. “Half house, half stable,” it 
was described by the twenty-four- 
year-old Ferruccio Pagni, a painter 
who became Puccini’s friend and 
guide. Later on Pagni told of the com- 
poser’s arrival on the scene “with 
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BELOW: Another view of the study—a blend 
of Renaissance and Art Nouveau styles—fo- 
cuses on a corner containing an Arts and 
Crafts fireplace. The room—left much as it 
was at the time of Puccini's death—has 
coffered ceilings with rosette panels that 
are repeated in the dado and window reveals. 


opposite: The study—where Puccini would typically work from ten o'clock at night until four in 
the morning—also contains his monogrammed Forster upright piano, which he had equipped 
with a special damper because of his nocturnal habits. Over it, portraits are of dramatist 
Giuseppe Giacosa and soprano Rosina Storchio, among others. A table, at left, holds his writing 
materials, and around the room are photographs signed by Enrico Caruso, Gustav Mahler and 
Maria Jeritza (considered to be Puccini's best Tosca). OpposiTé BELOW: A boathouse on the landing 
of Villa Orlando was owned by a family of famous shipbuilders from Livorno who were Puccini’s 


friends. Near Villa Puccini, the building is Torre del Lago’s present-day symbol, since the original 
tower from which the town got its name was destroyed by retreating Germans in World War II 
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trunks, packing cases, valises, books, 
music, and piano.” 

Puccini's first weeks at Torre del 
Lago were calm; he was hard at work 
on Manon Lescaut, the opera that—af- 
ter a long and tormented gestation— 
was to be the cornerstone of his fame 
and the beginning of his fortune. 
That fortune enabled the composer to 
give up his makeshift lodging and 
move to a more suitable house, and 
then finally to build himself a per- 
manent home. When in 1898 the 
guard’s house came up for sale, Puc- 
cini bought it and was permitted by 
the owner of the lake, his friend the 
marquis Ginori Lisci, to fill in enough 
of it to put in a small garden. 

The house was much more solitary 
than it now appears. The gate opened 
almost directly onto the lake, and 
when calling on his friends, Puccini 
often traveled by boat (his fascina- 
tion with motorboats was eventually 


rivaled only by his love of automo-* 


biles). By boat he could slip off 
before dawn to indulge his passion 
for shooting, though according to ac- 
counts of his contemporaries, the pas- 
sion was not requited, and the com- 
poser missed more wild ducks and 
moorhens than he hit. 

The Torre del Lago area, with its 
lonely and varied landscape, was par- 
ticularly popular with painters, and 
Puccini soon got to know a number 
of artists, several of whom became his 
regular companions. Their main ac- 
tivities as members of the carefree 
Club la Boheme were drinking, play- 
ing cards and inventing jokes. When 
the composer began to build his new 
villa, he immediately asked several 
painter friends to superintend the 
decoration of the walls. The chief par- 
ticipants were Plinio Nomellini, Lu- 
igi De Servi and Galileo Chini (who 
many years later was to design the 
sets for the composer’s posthumous 
Turandot). It is thought that Chini de- 
signed and supervised the execution 
of the ceramic friezes, that De Servi 
was responsible for decorating the 
ceiling and that Nomellini painted 
other important areas. 

Probably, in inviting those artists 


to decorate his house, Puccini was in- 
spired as much by friendship as by 
love of art. Superficially shy, often 
taciturn among strangers or in large 
gatherings, he collected friends and 
was not fond of solitude (there are 
many surviving stories about how he 
could compose in a room full of noisy 
comrades). His genius for friendship 
is illustrated also by his large collec- 
tion of photographs and mementos, 
including pictures of many of his fa- 
vorite interpreters, his colleagues, 
and fellow composers whom he es- 
pecially admired (Franz Lehar, com- 
poser of The Merry Widow, is conspic- 
uously present, along with Wagner). 

As Puccini’s career flourished, he 
had to spend more time away from 
the villa, and he acquired other resi- 
dences, one of which was an apart- 
ment in Milan across the street from 
La Scala. But his love of Torre del 
Lago is expressed in countless home- 
sick letters that were written during 
numerous journeys, as he supervised 
several new productions of his operas 
in the major cities of Europe and both 
Americas. From London, where his 
Tosca was about to have its premiere 
at Covent Garden, he wrote in July 
1900 to a friend in Lucca: “London, 
6 million inhabitants ... immense, 


In 1891 most of the Tuscan coast was little known, untamed. 








infernal, indescribable movement. 
Paris is nothing in comparison. Lan- 
guage impossible, women very beau- 
tiful, performances splendid, and ... 
abundant pastimes. . . .” 

Then, after succinct descriptions of 
Paris, Manchester, Brussels and Mi- 
lan, he concluded: 

“Torre del Lago, supreme bliss, 
paradise, Eden, the empyrean, turris 
eburnea, vas spiritualis, regal pal- 
ace... inhabitants 120, 12 houses. 
Peaceful country, with splendid veg- 
etation all the way to the sea, popu- 
lated by deer, boar, hare, rabbits, 
pheasants, woodcocks, blackbirds, 
chaffinches and sparrows. Immense 
marsh. Luxuriant and extraordinary 
sunsets. Heavy air in summer, splen- 
did in spring and autumn... .” 

The little room in the villa where 
Puccini’s guns are lined up with an 
array of well-worn hunting boots tes- 
tifies to his favorite pastime there. 
And the simple monogrammed up- 
right piano—at which he composed 
all of Madame Butterfly and some of 
his other works—is a reminder that 
when he was in Torre del Lago he 
also worked, and worked hard. But 
for the rest, there is a certain chill 
about the house, a sense of formality 
that does not come just from the fact 
that the place is now a museum. In- 
stead, you feel a lack of domesticity, 
of homeyness. In fact, Puccini was 
frequently unhappy there; his mar- 


Top: Puccini wore boots with riding pants and 
long jackets typical of the day’s fashion. The 
composer enjoyed hunting wild fowl in the 
marshes surrounding Torre del Lago; how- 
ever, since he was not considered a good shot, 
it has been said that his passion was unre- 
quited. above: A bronze maquette for a monu- 
ment to the composer made by sculptor Paul 
Troubetzkoy, who was influenced by Rodin. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Lago di Massaciuccoli at dawn 
suggests daybreak in Madame Butterfly. Puc- 
cini was fascinated by the Orient, and the 
lake’s atmosphere brought to mind the port 
of Nagasaki, the setting of his famous opera. 





riage was notoriously stormy, and his 
wife’s jealousy (not always unmoti- 
vated) sometimes sent him out of the 
house in a rage. 

Toward the end of his life, in 1921, 
the composer was driven out of his 
house by external forces: A Milanese 
company established a factory on the 
lake for extracting peat, hunting be- 





came impossible, and the noise and 
the smell made the villa uninhabit- 
able. Puccini moved to nearby Via- 
reggio. “The greatest sorrow of my 
life,” he confessed to Pagni. 

Still, he returned frequently to 
Torre to see his old study, his garden. 
In October 1924, only days before he 
was to leave for a Belgian hospital 


and an operation that failed to save 
his life, he wrote to Renato Simoni, 
one of the librettists of Turandot and, 
like the composer, a hunter, “If you 
want to shoot you have only to take a 
train and head for Torre del Lago.” 
Puccini’s remains were brought 
from Brussels to Milan, where in the 
Duomo Toscanini conducted the or- 


* 


chestra of La Scala in the Requiem 
from the composer’s early opera Ed- 
gar. After a temporary burial in the 
Milan cemetery, Puccini’s body was 
brought back to Torre del Lago and 
finally laid to rest in a little mauso- 
leum created inside the villa. Appro- 
priately, on the other side of the wall 
from his tomb stands his piano.0 





Puccini's love of Torre del Lago is expressed in countless 
homesick letters written during numerous journeys. 
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Fornasetti transformed the villa’s interior completely, mak 


Lying just outside Varenna on Lake Como is 
Piero Fornasetti’s summer villa, which the 
late designer and painter refurbished in the 
1950s. Today it stands as vivid testimony to 
his prodigious talent. ABOvE: Two carved fig- 
ureheads adorn the villa’s garden facade, 
while oleanders overhang chairs and a table 
Fornasetti designed in 1955. RIGHT: A Greek- 
key pattern ornaments the glazed terra-cotta 
frieze that rings the villa and the metal brack- 
ets on balcony at left—both by the designer 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: A brass-framed convex mirror 
hangs alongside other mirrors and a pair of 
small gilt Neoclassical masks on one wall of 
the mirror room. opposite: Elsewhere in the 
room is a cabinet that Fornasetti decorated 
in 1953 with his vision of books and classi- 
cal antiquities arranged on shelves. Also by 
the designer is the container, left, from 1955. 
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TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


THE HOUSE WAS built in 1899 as a mod- 
est summer retreat for a Milanese 
family, and so it remained until just 
after the Second World War. But by 
then the son, who had become a 


highly successful designer and had 
started a family of his own, decided 
to revamp the old house. His name 
was Piero Fornasetti, and in the early 
1950s he took the villa in hand and 


transformed its interior completely, 
making it a work very much in his 
own highly individual style. At the 
time, his designs—from buttons and 
ashtrays to cabinets and whole interi- 
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COURTESY BARNABA FORNASETTI 


LEFT: In the living room, equestrian motifs 

aS highlight the tiles surrounding the fireplace 
‘ and doorway and along the baseboards. The 
1930s self-portrait by Fornasetti is displayed 

above his 1954 commode, “Com6 Leopardo.” 

Fornasetti painted the metal armchairs and 

sofa with a faux-bamboo design in 1954. The 

4 obelisk lamps on the mantel, from 1955, are 
Pek * also metal. Behind the sofa are antique gilt- 
; bronze columns modeled after Trajan’s Col- 
umn. The magazine holder is by Fornasetti. 


ABOVE: The designer, in a photograph dating 
from the late 1970s. BELOW: Standing in a cor- 


' ner of the living room, which opens onto the 
; : garden, is a ceramic Roman foot from 1955, 
a now used as a planter. A fret design borders 
the equestrian tiles, which Piero Fornasetti de- 

signed for the villa after 17th-century prints. 
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ors—were not only eagerly snatched 
up by private collectors but also inter- 
nationally acclaimed by writers, crit- 
ics and experts. In the course of his 
long career he won many prizes, in- 
cluding the coveted Neiman Marcus 
Award for Distinguished Service in 
the Field of Fashion, and now, one 
year after his death, his early pieces 
go for high prices at auction, and at 
least one museum is planning a ret- 
rospective of his work. The firm that 
produces Piero Fornasetti’s designs 
continues to flourish. 

The villa, itself virtually a For- 
nasetti museum, lies on the out- 
skirts of Varenna, a quiet summer 
resort set on a little promontory that 
juts into Lake Como, about an hour’s 
train ride from Milan. The landscape 
is characteristic of the Italian lake 
region: narrow shore and then the 
pre-Alps—as the mountains here are 
defined—rising sharply, even dra- 
matically, to considerable height. The 
steep slopes are dotted with houses, 
and here and there on small shelflike 
plateaus there may be a minuscule 
village, a pilgrimage church, an old 
convent. Popular a century ago with 
the English (the local cemetery has 
many stones with English names), 
Varenna now attracts more visitors 
from northern Europe; but its core of 
“summer people” remains the solid, 
sober Milanese bourgeoisie. 

On the outside, the unremarkable, 
plain facade of the Fornasetti house 
fits perfectly into its surroundings. 
But the facade is deceptive: Begin- 
ning in the living room, it is clear the 
villa was designed with wide-rang- 
ing imagination and original taste. 
The first impression is of golden light 
everywhere, as if you had entered a 
sunburst. In the hall, the walls are a 
deep yellow with a subtle, unobtru- 
sive pattern—paper created specially 
by Fornasetti. Some of the living 
room furnishings are antique; there 
are, for example, several fine Neoclas- 
sical chairs in the same shade of tan as 
a pair of bentwood rockers nearby. 
An old frame over the fireplace has 
been made into a mirror. The central 
furniture group is of metal, painted 


in a faux-bamboo pattern by For- 


nasetti. He also designed the cream 
tiles with reddish horses that frame 
the fireplace and the doors. On 
one wall hangs a self-portrait, a re- 
minder that he was—before he be- 
came a designer, and afterwards, 
too—first and foremost, a painter. 
Piero Fornasetti’s designs favor 
the imaginary, even the surreal: sober 
but airy architectures, impossible 
landscapes. But he also had a taste for 
the objects of everyday life. One of 
his earliest and most successful silk 


ABOVE: Decorating the dining room are shells affixed to the walls by Fornasetti’s son, 
Barnaba, who now heads the firm that produces his father’s works. Fornasetti’s widow, 
Giulia, made the chandelier from his design. BELOW: In Barnaba’s bedroom are bedsteads 
painted by Fornasetti and his cylinder lamp, which also has a Trajan’s Column motif. 


scarves was printed with a trellis 
pattern of walking sticks. In the vil- 
la, the kitchen door has a design in 
frosted glass of humble cooking uten- 
sils—spatulas, slotted spoons. 

From the living room to the dining 
room the element changes from sun 
glare to sea shade. The walls, painted 
an intense blue, are decorated with 
thousands of shells cleverly arranged 
in simple geometric patterns. “We or- 
dered them from Venice,” explains 
the artist’s widow, Giulia Fornasetti. 
Pointing to the elaborate chandelier, 
with its scallop shells and its loops 
and swags of smaller shells, she 
adds, “I made that myself.” In fact, 
in the early years of their marriage, 
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BELOW: The sun-and-moon theme is carried over to a bath, which features designs from 
Fornasetti’s Soli e Lune series of 1953. opposite: In the yellow bedroom is a lacquered ward- 
robe Fornasetti created for the villa in 1954, along with a pair of blue convex mirrors. The 
designer also restored and decorated the Sicilian wrought-iron bed to match the chairs. 


before the birth of their son, Barna- 
ba, Giulia Fornasetti worked closely 
with her husband, contributing to 
the firm’s success. 

Barnaba Fornasetti, who now runs 
the business (his mother is a con- 
sultant), recalls how he spent two 
of his summer vacations at the villa, 
painstakingly attaching the shells 
to the walls. In his free time Barna- 


ba would go on long excursions in ° 


continued on page 168 
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“All the details are very impor- 
tant here—every stone has a 
personality, a history,” says artist 
Sandro Chia of Castello Romito- 
rio, the Tuscan castle in Montal- 
cino where he‘spends about six 
months a year. opposite: Chia’s 
1984 oil Overnight Flight. RIGHT 
The artist sits with his son Fil- 
ippo on an old stone water basin 
in the entry, which is part of the 
~ original 13th-century structure. 
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~ Sandro Chia in Tuscany 


The Artists Castello Romitorio Studio 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 





“The look of this place has al- 
ways been this way, as if time 
hasn’t passed,” Chia says. “I 
haven’t done much—just put back 
the parts of the building that 
had fallen down. I wanted to stop 
the deterioration and careless- 
ness of time.” ABOVE: A view of the 
castle from the east shows rolling 
fields and woodlands as well as 
part of the vineyard where grapes 
for Brunello wine are grown. 





“T feel I have to renegotiate my presence with 
this place each time I come from New York,” 
explains the artist. “I’m accustomed to a dif- 
ferent landscape.” RIGHT: Chia’s painting stu- 
dio, with its brick archways, rough-hewn 
beams and whitewashed walls, was originally 
the castle’s stables, built in the 17th century. 


“THE FIRST TIME I saw this place I felt 
that I had a mission to restore it,” says 
New York-based painter Sandro 
Chia of Castello Romitorio, the thir- 
teenth-century Tuscan castle he calls 
home half the year. The building was 
a fortress to begin with, and it still 
looks like one. Its central structure is 
a cube whose angles are protruding 
towers, and its rough military aspect 
offers no decorative concessions to 
the countryside it commands: two 
hundred acres of untamed woodland 
outside the town of Montalcino, 
forty-five minutes south of Siena. 
“From this landscape the house has 
taken its name—Castello Romitorio 
means ‘the isolated place,’ ’” Chia ex- 
plains, adding that later in its history 
it served as a convent and a jail. 

Today he is the only inmate— 
harshly, happily in his element there: 
a willing prisoner of his art. Maker of 
images that are by turns lyric, oper- 
atic and heroic, and that resonate 
with art-historical references, the 
forty-three-year-old Chia was consid- 
ered one of the most auspicious artists 
to have emerged from Italy in the 
early 1980s. A 1983 Artnews cover 
story went so far as to salute him as 
“The Last Hero ... a brush-wielding 
Clint Eastwood.” Since then, he has 
twisted in the ever-changing gusts of 
art-world opinion. His reputation 
was partly redeemed, however, by 
the four enormous, ebullient can- 
vases of the Palio horse race in Si- 
ena that he executed for Manhattan’s 
Palio Restaurant in 1985. Of all the 
critical noise, he says, “I think con- 
sensus is kind of vulgar, and success 
is a misunderstanding.” 

How did Chia come to be walled 
up in an obstinate old Tuscan strong- 
hold? “I have a friend,” he begins, 
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Lert: In the library, Chia’s 1975 Chessboard 
Party hangs above an early-20th-century arm- 
chair. BELOW LEFT: A 1972 pastel by Chia is 
mounted above a library sofa. In the corner is 
a lamp he fashioned using a southern Italian 
processional figure. Atop the shelves are a 
1982 etching and a ceramic figure he created. 


“Baron Giorgio Franchetti, a collector 
and an intellectual, who finds old 
houses and proposes them to artists. 
He does this as a form of art; you 
don’t pay him. Actually you do pay 
him—in conversation; he likes to talk 
about the philosophy of art. He’s 
found houses in Italy for Cy Twom- 
bly, who’s his brother-in-law, and for 
Joseph Kosuth and the Dutch artist 
Jan Dibbets. He does it more for the 
houses than the artists, because they 
are decaying and he wants to see 
them beautifully restored, given back 
to history, and he knows that proba- 
bly artists are the only category of 
people who can start a very crazy en- 
terprise. It takes time, money and a 
certain attitude—of antispeculation, 
anticommercialism.” 

In 1986 Chia, who had moved to 
New York from Rome seven years 
earlier, accompanied his friend Fran- 
chetti on one of his harum-scarum 
house hunts through the Italian 
countryside. “It was a very dangerous 
trip,” he recalls, “because when Gior- 
gio is at the wheel he doesn’t look 
ahead of him, he looks from side to 
side, scouting possible houses. When 
we got to Castello Romitorio we 
started one of our intellectually in- 
tense conversations, and at the end of 
it I felt bound to make the house 
mine in some way.” 

The place needed adoption badly: 
It had been abandoned a hundred 
years before and lacked, in addition 
to water and electricity, a roof. So it 
was that the first thing castle owner 
Chia found himself doing was ran- 
sacking local junkyards for old roof 
beams. “Giorgio tells you where to 
find all the materials. He also trans- 
fers certain concepts. He’s not an inte- 
rior designer or an architect, bit! at 
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ABOVE: Chia’s upstairs studio includes a a 

board for pinning up pastels. In the cor- ; z fT, 

ner is a plaster mold he found and ee 

painted blue. INSET RIGHT: Palma il Gio- : a) 
vane’s Perseus and Andromeda is above a 
Biedermeier sofa in the dining room. To 
the right are works by Joseph Beuys and 
Sonia Delaunay. Between the windows is 
a mural in progress. INSET OPPOSITE: Gates 
open onto the 17th-century courtyard. 
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the end of a conversation about art 
comes out what color should be a cer- 
tain wall—he gives intellectual hints 
or suggestions. Only he has such a 
theoretical approach to the physical 
work of restoring that sometimes he 
doesn’t see that the nuts and bolts 
aren’t there. He chooses a beam by 
the color, but then maybe it doesn’t 
hold, and in fact I think Cy Twom- 
bly’s roof fell twice. It was beauti- 
ful, it looked original, but it fell, 
it crashed down. One should listen 
to Giorgio but not take him liter- 
ally. His theory of roofs is that one 
should be able to see the sky through 
the beams so one can see when it 
rains where the leaks are. I must con- 
fess I have changed many beams 
without telling him.” 

The inside of the house was as 
primitive as its outside. The looming 
front door had the same rough-and- 
tough character as the rest of the 
construction. On the advice of 
Franchetti, Chia had it fitted with a 
frame of travertine marble that he’d 
discovered among the ruins of a 
house nearby. The entry boasts an ex- 
ceedingly high vaulted ceiling and a 
floor that still has all its original 
stones, worn down though they are 
by the wheels of the many carriages 
that have clattered through over the 
centuries. Each of the castle’s three 
floors has seven rooms—a large cen- 
tral room with three rooms on each 
side. What does Chia do with so 
much space? “There are many rooms 
in this house that haven’t been as- 
signed,” he says darkly. 

On the ground floor there’s a pan- 
try with a large marble table where, 
Chia brightens, “the farmer disem- 
bowels the pig and makes sausages 
and prosciuttos for me at Christmas, 
and it is fantastic to see him, his wife, 
his daughter, his sisters—five women 
and him—all covered in pigs’ blood. 
They don’t waste anything—chop- 
ping this, treating that. Delicious! Of 
course I can’t eat after watching how 
they make it, but it’s beautiful to see it 
there hanging.” 

The studio where Chia makes his 
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TEXT BY MARIO DI VALMARANA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEIDI VON SCHAEWEN 


“The site is as pleasant and as delightful 
as can be found; because it is upon a 
small hill... therefore, it enjoys from 
every part most beautiful views, some of 
which are limited, some more extended, 
some that terminate with the horizon; 
there are loggias made in all the four 
fronts....The hall in the middle is 
round and receives its light from above.” 


THOSE WORDS were written by Palla- 
dio in his I Quattro Libri dell’ Arch- 
itettura, first published in 1570, and 
they describe his design of the Villa 
Rotonda in the beauty of its pastoral 
surroundings. It stands there, like the 
center of an illusionary universe, 
with its four loggias opening out to- 
ward the four horizons. 

The villa is Palladio’s most original 
and most famous creation, copied 
many times around the world. It em- 
bodies all the canons of architecture 
set forth by the theorists of the Re- 
naissance, and by fusing vernacular 
elements with classical motives, the 
villa also exemplifies the concept, es- 
tablished by Vitruvius, that reality 
and illusion are controlled by man. 
The abstract geometric forms of cube, 
cylinder and sphere, assembled into 
a whole according to strict propor- 
tional rules, transform themselves in- 
to a brilliant iconography in which 
sacred (temple) and profane (home) 
images coexist. 

The villa was begun for Monsignor 
Paolo Almerico around 1570, thus 
making it one of Palladio’s last pro- 
jects. Palladio died in 1580, and AI- 


Dominating its rural setting near Vicenza and 
attracting approximately 38,000 visitors a 
year, Palladio’s Villa Capra, La Rotonda, has 
been restored by the Valmarana family, who 
have owned the late-16th-century structure 
since 1911. LEFT: “The domed, central-plan 
building was a great place to have as a private 
home,” says Mario di Valmarana, “but after 
our parents died, we decided to personally 
undertake its restoration and share it with 
the public.” INsET opposite: The loggia of the 
southwest facade. ‘Each of the four loggias 
with columns in the Jonic order leads inside 
to the domed, oculus-lit central hall, bring 
ing diffused light into the space,” he explains 
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The epicenter of this universe is 
an exuberant central domed hall, 
thirty-six feet in diameter and 
seventy-two feet high. 





ABOVE: Trompe-l’oeil frescoes adorn the curved walls of the central hall. 
“The frescoes are by Louis Dorigny, a French painter who traveled in 
Italy in the seventeenth century,” says Mario di Valmarana. “The Ro- 
man gods—here, Mercury, Diana—represent the virtues of the Capra 
family, who owned the house at that time.” The cherrywood furniture 
built for the hall is 17th century; floor is Venetian terrazzo. The win- 
dow and mahogany door open to one of four corner staircases. OPPOSITE: 
A gallery walkway with a stone balustrade divides the dome from the 
lower walls of the central hall. Below is one of the four arched entrances 
from the loggias. The decorative work in the dome is from the late 16th 
century: Frescoes are by Alessandro Maganza and Giambattista Farina- 


ti; sculptural decoration is by Angelo Marinali and Alessandro Vittoria. 
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INSET RIGHT: “As is typical of the decorations of 
this period, the iconography evokes mytho- 
logical images equated with the family’s for- 
tune and fame,” says Mario di Valmarana of 
the dome’s decoration. RIGHT: The main en- 
trance to the villa with the esplanade before 
it. “When you are on the podium, the raised 
level of the house, you can’t see the fields 
below,” says Mario di Valmarana. “The villa 
seems to float and has no gravitational force.” 


merico left the property to the Capra 
family in 1591; the villa thus came to 
be called the Villa Capra, La Rotonda. 
It is presumed that at this time the 
villa and the farm buildings were 
completed by Vincenzo Scamozzi, a 
brilliant architect and a contempo- 
rary of Palladio. The Capra family 
retained ownership until the eigh- 
teenth century, yet subsequent own- 
ers remain unknown until 1911, 
when my family, the Valmaranas, 
took possession of the villa. 

The original owner, Paolo Al- 
merico, was a humanist who wanted 
to erect an arcadian setting to enter- 
tain and “relax his mind.” Palladio 
understood what his client wanted, 
for he knew the classical tradition in 
the Roman countryside, where arca- 
dia had its best models. He set the 
villa on a podium overlooking the 
terrain, almost as if it would be an 
“oracle” of sorts, a temple conscious 
of but not a participant in the daily 
events of the surrounding farm. 

The building components are few, 
but they are superbly put together 
and harmonically repetitive. The se- 
quence of entering the building is 
carefully orchestrated by the chore- 
ography of natural landscape and 
well-defined spaces. It is a smooth 
transition from the outside along a 
continuing slope of entrance alley, es- 
planade and steps leading into the pi- 
ano nobile through the loggias to the 
center of the building. The epicenter 
of this universe is an exuberant cen- 
tral domed hall, thirty-six feet in di- 
ameter and seventy-two feet high. 
With its fine sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century trompe-l’oeil frescoes, 
the hall offers a Vitruvian juxtapos- 
ition of reality and illusion. 

Very little is known about the so- 
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“INSET RIGHT: Two of the brothers involved in the restora- 
’ tion: Alessandro, left, and Ludovico di Valmarana. “As 
__ boys, we spent all of our summers at the villa. We loved 
it,” says Alessandro di Valmarana. “In a way, we consid- 

ered it our eldest sister. Now the poor old lady is four 
_ hundred years old.” INsET, FAR RIGHT: Mario di Valmarana 
_ before Thomas Jefferson’s Rotunda at the University of 
- Virginia, where he teaches in the School of Architecture. 


ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





“1 CAME, 1 SAW, I wanted. . . .” 

With apologies to Julius Caesar, 
these words probably give a fairly ex- 
act idea of Bernard Steinitz’s state of 
mind the day he walked through the 
porte cochere of a slightly ramshackle 
Roman palazzo and saw, for the first 
time, what lay beyond. 

“As soon as I laid eyes on the clus- 
ter of columns that support the build- 
ing, the way they frame the first-floor 
loggia, and then the loggia itself, with 
its extraordinary ceilings above the 
courtyard, well, I simply dropped 
down dead for love of the place.” 

In Bernard Steinitz’s idiosyncratic 
parlance, this means he began mak- 
ing plans to create his new show- 
rooms at the earliest opportunity. 
Sure enough, the owners, the Massi- 
mo family, responded sympatheti- 
cally to Steinitz’s persuasive urgings, 
and as a result the celebrated antiques 
dealer now occupies two rooms on 
the piano nobile of the palazzo. “My 
suggestions merely reflected the fam- 
ily’s own desires,” murmurs Steinitz, 
with a distinct twinkle in his eyes 

Steinitz already maintains a num- 
ber of properties elsewhere. He di- 
vides his time between a magnificent 
eleventh-century fortress, the Cha- 
teau de Cornillon (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1989); an hotel par- 
ticulier in Paris that is a cross between 
a highly exclusive museum and a de- 
lightful private house; and a show- 
room on the rue Drouot, which is 
packed with a vast stock of treasures 
covering the period from Louis XIV 
to Napoleon III. Why, then, does he 
need another spectacular establish- 
ment, this time in Rome? 

“Very simple,” explains Steinitz. 
“The Italian economic miracle is an 
accomplished fact, and Italy has end- 


A Roman Renaissance 


Noted Antiques Dealer Bernard Steinitz 
Takes On the 16th-Century Palazzo alle Colonne 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 





less reserves of works of art. I think 
we're now witnessing a new Italian 
Renaissance; indeed, many of us are 
actually taking part in it. As far as the 
palazzo is concerned, just the sight of 
it determined that the time had come 
for me to translate an old dream of 
mine into reality. 

“This place has given me one of the 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


greatest thrills of my existence in 
terms of architecture. It’s the fulfill- 


ment of a lifetime’s aesthetic quest.” 
Architect Baldassare Peruzzi, a 
friend of Raphael’s who collaborated 
with Bramante on the construction of 
St. Peter’s, drew up the plans for the 
palazzo in 1533, when the Renais- 
sance was at its height. Born in Siena 
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“T fell in love with the Palazzo alle Colonne 
in Rome the first time I saw it,” says noted 
antiques dealer Bernard Baruch Steinitz 


(above, standing next to a restored Roman 
statue of Hippocrates and the caduceus). He 
plans to restore part of the palazzo, which 
was designed in 1533 by Renaissance archi- 
tect Baldassare Peruzzi for Prince Pietro 
Massimo. opposite: A door bears a roundel 
with a lion’s head representing the Massimi. 





“This place 
is the fulfillment 
of a lifetime’s 
aesthetic quest.” 


Som, 


FOLLOWING PAGES: In the grand salon, the coat 
of arms of the Massimo family hangs over 
the massive Renaissance fireplace, which is 
flanked by two antique marble statues and a 
pair of tapestry-covered armchairs. The li- 
on’s-head roundels that appear on the room’s 
paneled walnut doors are repeated on the 
protective fireboard. The intricate design of 
the terrazzo floor replicates the patterns 
found in the polychromatic coffered ceiling, 
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in 1481, Peruzzi was one of the most 
influential builders of his time. His 
pupil Serlio’s L’architettura (based on 
the master’s theories) served as a bible 
to generations of professionals long 
after his death. 

Among Peruzzi’s best-known con- 
structions outside the city of Rome 
are the Villa le Volte near Siena, the 
Palazzo Ricci in Tuscany, the portal 
of San Michele in Bosco and the Villa 
Trivulzi-Borromeo. He also designed 
Siena’s Palazzo Vescovo-Pollini. 

In Rome, the exquisite Palazzo del- 
la Farnesina is a fine example of 
Peruzzi’s work, but his final mas- 


terpiece was the Palazzo Massimo, 
which was commissioned by Prince 
Domenico Massimo’s eldest son, Pi- 
etro. This extraordinary tour de force 
was called the Palazzo alle Colonne 
(Palace of Columns), on account of its 
celebrated portico and also to distin- 
guish it from the Massimo family’s 
other Roman palazzi. 

The interior of the Palazzo alle 
Colonne is designed and decorated in 
the high tradition of the Roman ar- 
istocracy, like other palaces of the 
same period. The difference lies in 
the lyrical, almost romantic quality of 
its ornamentation. The complex de- 


ABOVE: Carved rosettes in high relief form the 
center of the panels on the grand salon’s ceil- 
ing bordered by a frieze that is attributed to 
Perino del Vaga. OPPOSITE, ABOVE LEFT: A 
framed depiction of a Roman military trophy 
is set against gilt stars in the ceiling. OPPOSITE, 
ABOVE RIGHT: Guilloche patterns surround the 
deftly carved arms of the Massimo family. 


opposite: A 19th-century portrait of a woman 
in an ebonized 16th-17th-century frame 
hangs next to a Roman mosaic panel of birds 
that rests on a walnut cabinet exhibiting gilt 
Mannerist ornamentation. At right is a 17th- 
century intarsia table that supports a pair of 
candlesticks and a 17th-century statuette. 
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signs in polychrome terrazzo that 
pave the floors of the galleries and sa- 
lons, the fine coffered ceilings, the 
monumental sculptures and the sheer 
quality of the woodwork that is 
found throughout the building all ef- 
fortlessly combine to make the Pa- 
lazzo Massimo unique. 

“The main salon in particular in- 
terests me,” says Steinitz, surveying 
his new domain. “I am also intrigued 
by the irresistible Egyptian Room, 
which looks to me as if it was done 
during the Renaissance when the pal- 
ace was built, not during the later 
Empire period at all. And yet...” 

Steinitz won't let a question like 
this hang fire for very long. Once he 
decides to get to the root of a prob- 
lem, he usually does, which is why 
the transformation of the Palazzo alle 
Colonne will benefit from the help 
given by this “amateur” (as he calls 
himself)—an amateur who is now 
recognized as one of the world’s most 
influential dealers in antiques. 

“Tl always wanted this profession,” 
he reflects, “ever since I was fourteen, 
when my father took me to my first 
auction. I’ve been at it for thirty-five 
years now. I’m fifty-six years old, and 
I feel like I’ve spent my whole life 
practicing scales. Now I’m ready to 
play the full orchestral score! 

“Tl believe that the near-perfect cen- 
tury, the eighteenth, is coming back 
into fashion with a vengeance,” ex- 
plains Steinitz. “In my view the de- 
signs of the eighteenth century are, if 
anything, even better adapted to ev- 
eryday modern needs. I also believe 
that Rome will now emerge as the 
hub of a spectacular reevaluation of 
the eighteenth century; I’ve loved the 
period all my life, and it’s time it had 
the respect it deserves. 


The last modernization of the palace, which 
was undertaken by the Massimi in the second 
half of the 18th century, reflected the Egyp- 
tian vogue that was then sweeping the art 
world. In the dining room, panels depicting 
the pyramids and atlantes supporting lotus 
capitals, and friezes of the daily gods and hi- 
eroglyphic elements, reinforce the room’s ex- 
otic theme. The brass-mounted commode 
right, was fashioned by Adam Weisweiler 


On 
On 


“We're going to open up the Pa- 
lazzo Massimo, furnish it and then let 
the public come visit. I am work- 
ing with Cornell University on the 
project. There’s a group of young 
American art and architecture stu- 
dents installed on the ground floor, 
helping with the restoration of the 
various wall paintings and frescoes. 
At the same time, the Central Italian 
Restoration Agency has undertaken 


to restore the courtyard, the ceilings 
and the frieze that was most recently 
attributed to Perino del Vaga.” 

Thus, with the aid of many people, 
the Palazzo Massimo will regain its 
splendor. Such a renaissance symbol- 
izes not only Steinitz’s growing au- 
thority in the field of restoration but 
also the joy of doing something for 
the sheer beauty of it—per la bellezza, 
as the Italians say.0 


The palazzo’s celebrated portico, which 
was the inspiration for naming the resi- 
dence the Palace of Columns, is decorated 
with trompe-l’oeil Renaissance frescoes of 
arched door surrounds that hint at the archi- 
tectural order found in the palazzo’s interiors. 
The marble lion guards the main door, which 
is surmounted by the family’s coat of arms. A 
painted panel of the annunciation and a mar- 
ble-tiled floor add to the ornamentation. 
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A vision of how things should be. It can answer a practical need with 
a work of art Or turn the simple act of driving into an extraordinary 
experience. The 1990 Lincoln Town Car. Its shape is dramatically 
different Its ride like no other. Yet, Town Car is still every bit as big 
inside and out Still true to the power of a V-8 engine. For a free 
brochure, call 1 800 446-8888. Or visit a Lincoln dealer. One drive 
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Practice. Practice. Practice. 

It’s a real pleasure on mornings like 
this. The sun streams in like a 
spotlight. The brilliance of the day 
provides the perfect accompaniment. 
And the room shines with the 
grandeur of center stage at Carnegie 
Hall. You simply don't want to leave. 

At Andersen, we offer no 
apologies. 

For over 85 years our windows 
have been creating rooms ‘you can't 
walk away from. Stylish, light filled 
rooms that bring harmony to a home. 
We can do the same for you. 

- To see how, visit your Andersen? 
window and patio door dealer 
listed in the Yellow Riges, return this 
coupon or call 1-800-255-2550, 

We think youll like what you see. 
After all, practice makes perfect. 
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18th c. white Carrara marble mantel 84” W x 57” H. 18th c. French tools, 
andirons and fender in brass. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 307 East 60th Street 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every available New York, NY 10022 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. (VLA VRE yt ees eae) 
8409 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
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A unique collaboration 
of two great artists— 
in a brilliant tribute to our 
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The rose. Named America’s national 
flower by presidential proclamation. 
Now portrayed as never before-in 
finest porcelain, crystal and silverplate. 
The roses are hand-painted porcelain. 
Velvety. Life-like. Capturing each sub- 
tle shade and subtle tone. The stems 
and leaves radiate with a silvery glow. 
The crystal, contoured to catch the 
light and shape it into everchanging 
iridescent rainbows. 

A brilliant work combining the 
genius of two great American mas- 
ters. James Carpenter, whose works 
have been exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. And George 
McMonigle, whose sculptures have 
been represented in the collection of 
eM ele Cert ee 

Elegant floral art. Imported. $175. 
Only from The Franklin Mint. 








Please mail by January 31, 1990. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my commission for The Ameri- 
cana Rose. I need send no money now. Please 
bill me in five equal monthly installments of 
$35.* each, beginning when it is ready to be 
sent to me. 
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The Late Count Guido Monzino’s Estate on Lake Como 
continued from page 73 


the century. His achievement was 
recognized by all the countries bor- 
dering the Arctic, including the So- 
viet Union, and the museum room 
contains display cabinets filled with 
the honors and diplomas that were 
showered upon him. 

These expeditions were not the 
mere whim of an eccentric but the re- 
sult of careful planning and serious 
scientific study. Monzino installed li- 
braries in the twin rooms of the gar- 
den loggia building with collections 
dedicated to polar exploration and 
mountain climbing. 

Three years after his successful trek 
to the North Pole, Guido Monzino 
acquired the thirty-five-acre promon- 
tory on Lake Como and began the 
six-year restoration of the complex. 
Its eighteenth-century and earlier 
buildings had suffered from the vir- 
tual abandonment that had been 
their sad fate over the preceding de- 
cades. The small church and the adja- 
cent structures had originally housed 
a Franciscan monastic community 
and then had been purchased by 
Cardinal Angelo Durini, a rich and 
powerful prince of the church, who 
converted the buildings into a plea- 
sure villa. It later belonged to the 
Arconati Visconti family, whose coat 
of arms, along with the elaborately 
carved stone balustrades that edge the 
parterres, are among the property’s 
most decorative features. The stone- 
walled miniature harbor survives, 
too, to serve as a reminder that, as in 
the eighteenth century, the principal 
entrance to the villa is from the lake. 

Count Monzino’s fascination with 
Lake Como and the vistas he so en- 
joyed during the summer months are 
illustrated in the extensive collection 
of nineteenth-century prints, en- 
gravings and lithographs that he 
collected from his travels all over 
Europe. Otherwise his taste in fur- 
nishing the interiors of the house was 
predominately French. He imported 
entire suites of boiserie from France 
along with tapestries and the exqui- 
site, highly sought-after seat furni- 
ture made during the years when the 


duc d’Orleans was regent for the in- 
fant Louis XV. 

A large lump of rock that he set out 
on a low table in his bedroom was 
what Monzino teasingly called “the 
most precious object in the house.” 
When he saw his guests’ curiosity 
sufficiently piqued, he would, with a 
twinkle in his eye, tell them, “That's a 
piece of the very tip of Mount Ever- 
est, and I paid for the expedition 
to go and get it for me!” Such an 
offhand and deliberately understated 
explanation was characteristic of 
Monzino’s dry sense of humor. The 
expedition, successfully completed in 
1973, earned him the highest honors 
from the Italian government and a 
papal title from the Holy See. It was 
the climax of a series of annual expe- 
ditions that had lasted for almost 
twenty years, beginning when he 
was twenty-eight and taking him 
and his collaborators to Africa, Asia, 
South America, Greenland and, of 
course, the North Pole, among many 
other destinations. 

By 1982 Monzino seems to have re- 
alized that what he had created at 
Balbianello was just as remarkable in 
its way as many of his earlier under- 
takings had been, and he began to 
plan for the villa’s future. He opened 
negotiations with the newly created 
Italian equivalent of a national trust, 
the Fondo per l’Ambiente Italiano, or 
Fund for the Italian Environment. He 
established an endowment for the 
maintenance of the property in mem- 
ory of his mother and father. The 
Fondo per l’Ambiente Italiano took 
possession of the property in the fall 
of 1988 and is now making arrange- 
ments for it to be open to the public 
on a limited basis during the summer 
months. Nothing in the house has 
been changed; the grounds are still 
immaculately maintained by the two 
gardeners Count Monzino employed, 
and a visit to the villa and its gardens 
should prove not only the highlight 
of any visit to the Italian lakes but 
also an opportunity to appreciate the 
unique estate of an extraordinary and 
memorable individual. 
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Luciano Pavarotti 
continued from page 91 


each in his New York apartment and 
his villa at Pesaro. “Along with the 
piano, I need a special kitchen, be- 
cause I am on a strict diet, and my 
secretary feeds me very light foods,” 
he says. But he rarely complains 
about his schedule. “An opera singer 


can’t just sing when he feels like it. — 


He has to have a firm schedule. He 
needs to know where he’s headed.” 

The house in Modena is the nerve 
center of Pavarotti’s affairs and of his. 
extended family circle, which, along 
with his wife and their three daugh- 
ters, includes his parents and rela- 
tives who live in the vicinity. Then 
there are the friends who are invited 
for meals, not to mention the entou- 
rage of people who help, protect, 
scold and spoil him. And finally there 
are the dogs and the horses, which 
Pavarotti has been training on a farm 
nearby for the last decade. 

Luciano Pavarotti somehow finds 
time to indulge his passions for tennis 
(“I’m at my best playing close to the 
net”) and bicycling. “Not bad for an 
opera singer. I like just about every- 
thing when it comes to sports,’” he 
says. “My only real drawback is my 
weight, which is a bit of a handicap, 
but I’ve lost eighty-five pounds, and I 
plan to lose even more.” : 

In a sense, Pavarotti has reached a 
point in his life when he can pause 
and take stock. The immediate future 
offers enough new projects to occupy 
him for an entire second career, as 
his stage direction of La Favorita in 
December 1988 can attest. Further 
ahead, when his voice begins to de- 
cline and the time comes for retire- 
ment, he plans to go back to his point 
of departure—teaching. “I started out 
as an elementary school teacher. I 
hope to end up as a singing teacher. 

“But I think,” he adds slowly, “that 
I’d want people to remember me as a 
bel canto tenor who explored an area 
of opera from La Sonnambula right 
through to I] Trovatore. Above all, I 


_ would like to be thought of as an es- 


pecially honest opera singer. As for 
‘genius’ and ‘stardom,’ forget all that. 
It means nothing.” 
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Reclaiming a Hillside Village in Umbria 
continued from page 108 


houses set aside for her daughters, 
Maria Silvia, Maria Teresa and Maria 
Ilaria. It was then that a young 
painter, Riccardo Maniscalco, virtu- 
ally moved in. Under Anna’s direc- 
tion, he attended to the decorative 
details: the faux-marbre in Maria Sil- 
via’s living room was inspired by the 
charming, somewhat ingenuous ro- 
coco interior of the village church. 
For the simpler stenciled designs of 
the other rooms (there are some par- 
ticularly enchanting ones in Maria 
Teresa’s kitchen), he adapted nine- 
teenth-century patterns, which have 
been repeated on the sugar bowl and 
the coffeepot. 

The hallmark of all of Anna Fen- 
di’s decoration is a subtle mixture 
of rustic authenticity, keen original- 
ity and total care. Unfortunately, 
now that the project is virtually fin- 
ished, Fendi sees less and less of 
Greppo; the spectacular international 
success of the family fashion business 
makes increasing demands on her 
time. But her daughters, all of whom 
are now grown and involved in the 
business, manage to visit their houses 
more frequently. 

Anna Fendi and Nicola De Menna 


vated fields, olive trees, vineyards— 
are beyond price; and the enfolding 
silence is a reminder of how oppres- 


sively noisy most of today’s world. 


has become. Thanks to De Menna 
and Fendi, the houses themselves— 
no two alike—are all appealing, with 
their original beams and floors in 
many cases, and their warmth. “But 


it’s a long way from the nearest big _ 


city,” Fendi admits. “And the first 
people who came to look were a bit 
frightened by the isolation.” 

Finally a couple of old friends 
broke the ice, and then others fol- 
lowed suit. All the houses are now 
sold, and there is a certain amount of 
socializing among the inhabitants. 

“Once a year we have our general 
meeting,” Fendi explains. “We all get 
together for a splendid meal, and we 
discuss any questions that arise.” If 
there is a divergence of opinion, it is 
put to a vote. 

Only two buildings in Greppo re- 
main to be restored: the church and 
the rectory. Anna Fendi hopes that 
a government grant will fund the 
work, or most of it. “In the past, we 
used personal resources,” she says, 
“and it represented a serious burden. 


\ 





The few women who still lived in the 
village went past Fendi’s windows on their way to 
the distant well, the only source of water. 


knew from the beginning that to 
make the village really live again 
they would have to bring new people 
into it. And so, as their work pro- 
gressed, they began showing Greppo 
to others, prospective buyers and 
neighbors. “It wasn’t easy,” Fendi 
recalls now, “getting people to come 
all the way up here. And it was 
even harder to convince them to buy 
a house in an abandoned village.” 


Of course, in some respects Greppo 


sold itself. The views from every 
side—broad valleys, hills whose col- 
ors seem to change constantly, culti- 


The sale of the houses didn’t come 
close to repaying the expenditure. The 
restoration of Greppo wasn’t a finan- 
cial venture. It was a labor of love.” 

The village is truly loved; and al- 
though still unrestored, the church is 
functional, a focal point. There have 
been baptisms there over the past few 
years, and there is talk about a forth- 
coming wedding. The children of 
some “new” citizens of Greppo are to 
be married in the church of Santa 
Maria Maddalena, where local cou- 
ples have exchanged vows for at least 
five centuries. 0 
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Bernard Berenson’s Renaissance Villa near Florence 
continued from page 117 


bearer of a coherent set of values and 
the most sensitive precision instru- 
ment that has ever been applied to 
the study of Italian art.” 

But I Tatti may well prove to be 
Berenson’s greatest legacy to the 
world of art in Italy. Berenson him- 
self has been described as “the last 
aesthete” and also as a period piece, 
“a quintessential relic of the world 
before 1914,” and the villa still re- 
flects the certainties and careful order 
of a less tormented and anxious ep- 
och than our own. Part of “the Beren- 
son spirit” cited by the I Tatti Fellows 
is to be found in the library that Cecil 
Pinsent partially created from the vil- 
la’s unused farm outbuildings and 
then linked to the upper floor of the 
main house. Harvard's resident direc- 
tor at I Tatti, Walter Kaiser, regards 
the Berenson Library, today contain- 
ing over one hundred thousand vol- 
umes and holding subscriptions to 
over four hundred journals, as the 
villa’s single most important feature, 
while the fototeca, which is an archive 
with more than three hundred thou- 
sand photographs, is considered so 
important for research that the Getty 


lized setting that so enhanced his 
own long life and in 1958, the year 
before his death, led him to reflect on 
contemporary attitudes toward the 
visual arts in a diary entry that still 
seems pertinent to the listener today: 
“Vertiginous exhibitions seem only 
to confuse, and conclude that one 
kind of art is as good as another, and 
only better if latest and most extrava- 
gant. Universities and public galleries 
lay themselves out to excite, to 
amuse, to entertain, rather than to 
promote any feeling, let alone under- 
standing of art that humanizes, 
breeds conviction, forms the will to 
prefer the life-enhancing to the de- 
pressing or nothing at all.” 

Although many masterpieces of 
Italian painting in private collections 
and public museums were contin- 
ually exposed to Bernard Berenson’s 
powerful scrutiny and critical acu- 
men, he added little to the villa, its 
decoration or collections after the 
First World War. Only the books con- 
tinued to arrive right up until the 
end. “I have made a home for my- 
self,” he wrote in-his ninety-second 
year, “furnished it for my comfort 





I Tatti may be Berenson’s greatest legacy to the 
world of art in Italy. The villa reflects the careful 
order of a less anxious epoch than our own. 





Trust plans to reproduce the collec- 
tion for its California library. 

However, the casual visitor to I 
Tatti might be more immediately im- 
pressed by the perfectly preserved at- 
mosphere of a vanished era and by 
the villa’s treasures of early Sienese 
paintings, the rare Chinese objects, 
the Tuscan Renaissance furniture or 
the kilims and Persian rugs that are 
scattered in the reception rooms. 

The villa provides surroundings in 
which, as Bernard Berenson himself 
hoped, students could “become ripe 
humanists and not mere teachers of 
facts about the arts.” It was this civi- 


and pleasure. Some supreme pictures, 
some real works of art from China, 
and odds and ends from everywhere. 
I have got together a library that 
within its limits can rank with great 
ones. I have built up a garden that is 
delightful to walk in. If I had a delib- 
erate purpose it was to enjoy it all 
with a sense of timeless leisure in my 
old age.” The nature of I Tatti today 
as an institution of advanced study 
and research limits the access to the 
villa’s collections, yet the villa and its 
wonderful surroundings survive as a 
legendary work of art worthy of an 
inspired creator. 
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The Late Designer’s Remarkable Villa 
continued from page 134 


the boats that the family kept at a lit- 
tle jetty down at the shore. 

The huge red oleanders just 
side the dining room seem to enhance J 
rather than diminish the room’s 
light. Every room in the villa, for 
that matter, opens onto vegetation 
or views. Upstairs, the red bedroom — 
seems a fiery grotto, with deep-toned, — 
almost maroon walls, a red bedcover 
and red furniture. Piero Fornasetti 
humorously extended the red theme. 
to the books on the little shelves 
over the bed. The bindings repeat the 
same color of the rest of the furnish- 
ings, and even the titles all include 
the word red. 

French doors, which lead to a nar- 
row balcony that runs the length of 
the house, open onto the sparkling . 
blue lake spread out below, its two 
lower fingers pointing southward, 
the closer one toward Lecco and the 
farther toward Como. The confluence 
of the two forms a third, broader fin- 
ger that stretches north toward Swit- 
zerland. The red room is like a refuge, ; 
a warm and shaded contrast to the — 
dazzling view outside. 

At first the white bath might look 
traditional, but across the tub, the 
sink and elsewhere are painted long 
swaths of varicolored flowers, as if 
a careless gardener had spilled them 
from a generous bouquet. Fornasetti 
couldn’t fail to put his touch even on 
the bidet. The sense of refuge is felt 
again in the green room, the guest 
bedroom upstairs. Barnaba’s room 
contains mostly traditional furniture, 
including a pair of nineteenth-cen- 
tury iron bedsteads his father discreet- 
ly decorated with suns and moons. 

Amateur decorators, as a rule, like 
to paint small spaces white to make 
them seem larger. The professional 
Fornasetti, working with small bed- 
rooms, used dark and glowing colors 
to emphasize their intimacy. The yel- 
low bedroom is furnished primarily 
with black-and-white pieces, and two 
important Fornasetti designs stand 
out —a cassone, or trunk, on legs, and 
a wardrobe decorated with fanciful 
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The Late Designer’s Remarkable Villa 
continued from page 168 
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_——— of the house. Giulia Fornasetti com- 
1504a Bryant Street # San Francisco, CA 94103 = 415/626-9300 plains that it forces her to battle 
dampness inside the villa, but at the 
same time she admits that the stream 
makes the garden cool even in the 
worst August heat. 

In Milan one evening, Barnaba 
Fornasetti, his mother and an asso- 
ciate talk about the booming busi- 
ness. The two men wear silk vests 
made by Piero Fornasetti: Barnaba’s, 
in pastel colors, alludes to the paint- 
er’s art; the associate’s is black and 
white, with classical elements. Bar- 
naba points out that it refers to the 
Muses. Both garments are museum 
pieces, far too complicated and ex- 
pensive to produce commercially. 

Asked if the Fornasetti firm, now 
expanding its business in the Unit- 
ed States, is planning to hire new 
a eae 8 ote designers, Barnaba says, “It’s not 
arate Wp a 2 , , necessary. My father was such a 

volcano; he always had more ideas 
Ti an Exelish (oun 1) Garden oe than he could turn into objects at any 


one time. To some extent we are re- 
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drawings is in the stables, which 
were built in the seventeenth century 
and attached to the house. If the room 
he works in resembles nothing so 
much as a penal cell, this is inten- 
tional. “It is so one feels compelled to 
be there and to create,” he explains. 
Across a courtyard and also inside the 
stables is a sauna, a place that only an 
Italian artist could see as religiously 
allusive. “It reminds me of when the 
angel flew with the house from Naz- 
areth to Loreto and set it down inside 
a cathedral. It is beautiful because 
it is a miniature room inside an- 
other room.” Hard by the sauna are 
some “very rough showers, like in 
a jail.” Perhaps Chia’s fondness 
for the privies of prison can be traced 
to the time he actually spent in one; 
in Paris in 1968, in the middle of the 
student uprisings, he was put in jail 
for sixty-three days. “For nothing 
specific,” he claims. “I was never a 
political activist. I just liked to be in 
the streets during the riots. I like trou- 
bles very much.” 

The studio where Chia makes pas- 
tels and works on paper is a bit less 
spartan. It’s on the top floor and fitted 
out with a beamed and tiled ceiling, 
an extravagance of skylight, a gaping 
fireplace and a large rustic table piled 
high with art supplies. Its slanting, 
chutelike windows have an ancient 
purpose, fortunately little used today; 
from them, during one of the endless 
wars between Florence and Siena, 
Sienese troops and aristocrats recov- 
ering in the fortress of Romitorio 
would throw boiling oil down on 
their enemies the Florentines. 

Beyond this studio is the so-called 
secret room of the old castle—the ulti- 
mate hideout, complete with trick 
door. It is there, and not in the master 
bedroom on the second floor, that 
Chia actually sleeps, bolstered by his 
fax machine and propped by his 
computer. “I feel extremely protected 
there,” he says. This aerie has other 
advantages as well: It is a corner 
room, affording a view of Montalcino 
from one side and Siena from the 
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The Artist’s Castello Romitorio Studio 
continued from page 141 


other. The landscape that Chia looks 
out on he likens to a Leonardo paint- 
ing. ‘You have a feeling there of how 
the idea of perspective was con- 
ceived. Out toward the horizon you 
can actually see the different layers of 
air, one after the other, like backdrops 
in a theater.” 

On the second floor of the house, 
directly below the studio and above 
the entrance hall, is the dining room, 
dominated by Palma il Giovane’s 
Perseus and Andromeda, which Chia 
bought at Christie’s in 1982, and—no 
less—by a mural of his own wild de- 
vising. “When I first came here, the 
only livable room was the dining 
room. I was sleeping, eating and try- 
ing to work in there. My art supplies 
hadn't arrived, so with housepaint- 
er’s paint I started to do a mural—a 
horseman holding instead of a sword 
a violin. Since then I’ve added to it 
with real stuff—artist’s paint—but I 
can’t find again that mood I had. Re- 
member, there were bats living in the 
house, and they were flying toward 
me with their radar; when they were 
three feet from me they’d make a 
sudden turn. It was a strange kind of 
creepy situation, but I enjoyed it very 


If he wins the lottery, 
he announces, he'll buy 
back all his paintings. 


much. In the day they slept, hang- 
ing from the ceiling, but in the night 
they were in full activity—as was I.” 

The floor of the library is “some- 
thing that Giorgio is very proud of,” 
the artist is pleased to report. Rum- 
maging around in one of his junk- 
yard stamping grounds, Chia found a 
stock of rectangular roof tiles left over 
from the demolition of no telling 
which old house. He cut each tile into 
two squares; then, juxtaposing half of 
one with half of another to achieve a 


slight difference in tone, laid the floor 


with them. “The result is very picto- 


rial, very weathered-looking.” On a 


wall is Chia’s pastel-on-cardboard of 
an androgynous figure lying down. 


“She or he is levitating,” he explains... 


Andy Warhol’s portrait of Chia’s 


six-year-old son, Filippo (he also has a — 


two-year-old son, Antonio), hangs in 
the poolroom. “I traded Andy a por- 
trait—very idealized—that I did of 


him for it.” Filippo’s bedroom, down _ 
the corridor, has a Napoleon Empire » 


boat-shaped bed. “He'll outgrow it 
pretty soon, but then he can sleep at 
an angle,” Chia laughs. There’s a TV 
room. “I have a dish so I can get CNN 
all the way from America.” 

Three dishes—bowI]s, in this case— 


sit in the yard with the names of ° 
Chia’s English bullterriers on them: * 


“Tappo, which means cork—he looks * 


like a wine cork—and Uva, which 
means grape—she shakes a lot—and 
Nero, which means black—the dog, 
on the contrary, is white. My son 
named him that—I didn’t ask why. I 
didn’t want to look banal in his eyes, 


so I acted like it was a good name.” + 


Chia also keeps goats and chickens; 
they’re separated from the dogs by a 
mesh net. “It keeps the dogs busy, 
watching them. They’re the televi- 
sion of the dogs.” 

Chia intones, “In and around 
Montalcino is produced Brunello di 
Montalcino, one of the finest wines in 
the world.” Does he drink it? “Do I 
drink it?! I produce it! I have planted 
vineyards—why not? Ten acres. And 
ever since I started this adventure 
with the vineyards I like to go to 
town on Fridays, when all the farm- 
ers go to town, and have discussions 
about the wine. I like mainly to listen 
to their language—Siena is the place 
where there is the purest, most ar- 
chaic Italian spoken.” 

Mostly, though, when Chia is in 
Montalcino, he paints. “I start paint- 
ings there and I finish them in New 


York, and I finish paintings there that 


I started in New York—the thing is to 
keep the same intensity even though 
it happens in different places. All the 
paintings I did for the Italian Pa- 
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The Artist’s Castello Romitorio Studio 
continued from page 172 


vilion at the Venice Biennale in 1988 I 
started in New York, shipped to 
Montalcino, finished in Montalcino, 
and then nobody liked them in Ven- : 
ice, so I shipped them back to New 
York and cut them up and painted 
over them. To cut is the most deli- 
cious of the interventions. I always 
think of Caravaggio, how he butchers 


figures with light and shadows—it’s | 


like the action of a scissors or a knife, 
more butchery than surgery because: 
surgery always follows the anatomy, 
and he cuts by geometric lines. My 
work is an opera aperta, an endless 
work. I have a structuralist definition 
of a work in progress—I consider my 
paintings finished only when they’re 
sold and on someone else’s wall. That 
way, by law, I can’t intervene. At the 
opening of a one-man exhibition of 
my work at the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam in 1983, I was repainting ~ 
one of my paintings and one of the 
guards stopped me as if I were a van- 
dal.” Whether Chia has learned his 
lesson remains to be seen, because 
now, he declares, he wants to “add 
something” to one of his murals at 
the Palio Restaurant. “There’s the 
bottom part of a body on the left side 
of the first wall as you enter the bar 
that probably needs a couple of 
brushstrokes.” If he wins the lottery, 
he announces grandly, he’ll buy back 
all his paintings. 

Does Chia ever have the desolating 
feeling that an artist starves his roots 
when he transplants himself in for- 
eign soil? He pauses to consider this 
for a time. “In the extravaganza of 
my feelings, I feel I belong more in 
New York than in Italy,” he replies. 
“In Italy the mentality is that artists 
are all dead—to be alive and to be an 
artist is somewhat a contradiction in 
terms. But then, there’s this very nice 
attitude Italians have toward people 
from abroad—even the invaders of It- 
aly were regarded more like tourists. 
So now for six months a year I can 
enjoy the situation of being a for- 
eigner in my own country, a country 
where foreigners are treated with a 
great gentleness.” 
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hat greater pleasure from a holiday than 
feeling good? 

So come enjoy our outstanding new spa 
and fitness center. And our ingenious new 
’ learning ranges at the golf club. 
As befits a 5-Star, 5-Diamond resort, excellent 
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experienced pros provide caring personal 
service and direction. Everyplace you play. 
You may get all the exercise you need just 
strolling our gardens or walking the-five-mile 
beach. Or biking, riding, shooting skeet, boating, 


getting in some tennis or dancing away lovely 
Sea Island evenings to our orchestra. 


Do a dressy dinner evening at The Cloister. 


Or go casual to the clubs. One thing you'll 
notice among Cloister guests is laughter. And 
smiling faces. What greater holiday benefit than 
feeling good? 

Recharge the mind at these 
special January-February programs. 
Bridge with Greta Ruppert, Jan. 14-18 and 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1 and duplicate Jan. 21-25. 
Gourmet's chef Sara Moultin stars at our 
great cooking/wine celebration Jan. 17-21. 


Enter the Ladies Tennis Rally Jan. 14-17, 
Club Team Golf Feb. 4-9, Seniors Golf 
Feb. 18-23. Join Safari ’90 Weekend for Wildlife 
Feb. 9-11, Chamber Music Feb. 15-18 and 
Financial Planning Feb. 22-25. 

And hear America’s foremost authorities at 
our first Cloister Garden Series Feb, 25-28 


The Cloister, Sea Island, GA 31561. 
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cial history of the villa, except that 
Henri IV of France visited it in 1601, 
Inigo Jones in 1613, Lord Burlington 
(the father of English Palladianism) 
in 1716, Goethe in 1787 and Napo- 
leon in 1802. Nor do we have docu- 
ments about its construction. 

When my grandmother bought 
the villa and land in 1911 from a 
group of speculators who had started 
dismantling the building, her goal 
was to restore and preserve a unique 
monument. Her intentions were sim- 
ilar to other private attempts to pro- 
tect and manage some of the out- 
standing Palladian villas: the Lands- 
bergs and Malcontenta, the Volpis 
and Maser, the Lazaras and Bagnolo. 

My grandmother never lived at the 
Rotonda because she resided in a 
spectacular picturesque English villa 
and garden near Padua; she gave the 
Rotonda to my father, then newly 
wed, who started a long journey into 
the preservation and restoration of 
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Restoring Andrea Palladio’s Masterpiece in Vicenza 


continued from page 146 


the buildings, gardens and farms. Be- 
cause of his deep involvement with 
it, the Rotonda became our summer 
home, where year after year my 
brothers and I would assist, as young- 
sters, in its Ongoing conservation. It 
was during that period that a pro- 
found affection for the villa was born 
in us, which was the beginning of 
our present undertakings. 

My parents’ feeling was that the 
house should not be treated as a mu- 
seum, for it had to be lived in and 
used by a family with children, and 
the daily activities would not differ 
from those that it was originally used 
for. But whereas Palladio’s structures 
were built as family showcases, my 
parents shied away from that atti- 
tude, making life at the Rotonda as 
simple and bucolic as possible. 

Then my parents died. Times had 
changed and the villa could not be 
managed as it had been before. We 
realized that this most recognized set- 
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mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 


results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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be an integral part of our lives and 
families, it had to become more flexi- 
ble. We decided to embark on a long, 
complex but highly rewarding resto- 
ration process. There were three areas | 
of our major concerns: a weakened 
roof, faltering stucco and excessive 
humidity. In addition, all of the sev- 
enty-year-old electrical and mechani- 
cal work had to be replaced, and the 
air pollution and acid rain that deteri- 


orate stonework had to be taken into 


consideration. Fortunately, all of the 
interior decorations had been re- 
stored by my father earlier on. 

We moved into action with the 
help of competent authorities in the 
preservation field: Photogrammetric 
drawings of the building were pre- 

continued on page 179 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring 
a house, saving a 
landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic 
and architectural 
heritage. Join the 
National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 
and support 
preservation efforts in 
your community. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 













Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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pared before and after the restoration 
of the roof; analysis was done to de- 
termine the age and substance of ma- 
sonry work; detailed drawings and 
multitudes of photographs were 
made. In addition, two research- 
ers combed the local archives for in- 
formation that could help us. 

Our first work involved the roof, 
which was in worse condition than 
we anticipated. Many of the original 
wood trusses were rotten, and we re- 
placed them with similar trusses 
found in abandoned farm buildings. 
After scientific tests, the roof tiles 
were for the most part replaced by 
new ones, kilned in a nearby factory, 
where original wooden molds still ex- 
isted. A waterproof membrane was 
laid beneath the roof tiles to prevent 
constant leaks, which were the major 
cause of damage over the centuries. 

While the overall restoration of 
the roof did not consist of major tech- 
nical concerns, it was nevertheless 


Restoring Andrea Palladio’s Masterpiece in Vicenza 
continued from page 176 


an overwhelming experience. What 
made it an intellectual challenge was 
the intriguing issue of the shape of 
the dome. Palladio, in his Quattro 
Libri, shows us a semi-spheric one; 
Bertotti Scamozzi, who surveyed the 
building in 1736, shows a dome simi- 
lar to the present one. Which one of 
the two was correct? No definite 
opinion was formulated by the his- 
torians we contacted; we assumed 
that to be historically correct we had 
to restore the dome in the same form 
in which we had found it originally. 
It took three years to do the job. 

The next step was the restoration of 
the exterior stucco. There were two 
major problems. One was that the 
outer surface of the stucco had cor- | 
roded, allowing fungus and dirt to 
penetrate the stucco, causing a dark- 
ish patina and an organic disintegra- 
tion. The other was that the original 
stucco had in many areas detached it- 
self from the walls and could crumble 


HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE: THE VILLA ROTONDA . 


at any time. Age value was a prime 
reason for us to preserve the existing 
original stucco and to stabilize it with 
copper anchorings and injections of 
a specially made glue compound. 
Once it was stabilized, the stucco was 
washed and broomed, and finally 
coated with a surface of lime, glass 
powder and stone sand, in the same 
fashion as it was done originally. 
While the work continues, our 
present concern is how to protect the 
building from an increasing number 
of visitors and the wear and tear on 
the structure. Our visitors often come 
face-to-face with stonemasons, car- 
penters and plasterers; it is an ongo- 
ing, endless process of maintenance 
and protection, which we willingly 
shoulder. We feel an obligation to our 
children and to posterity. We are not 
only preserving our home; we are 
privileged custodians of one of the 
most valuable and significant mar- 
vels in the world of architecture. 0 
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he riches of the Otto- 
man Empire can be ex- 
plored at Eric Grunberg 
Fine Arts, which opened 
recently. Grunberg, who 
until last year dealt from 
his house, has filled the 
gallery with a collection of 
Isnik tiles, pottery, porce- 
lain, glass and silver ob- 
jects, some of which were 
exhibited for the first time 
in 1988 at London’s Ky- 
burg Gallery. A mid-18th- 
century gilt-copper mangal, 
or brazier, on a stand is 
decorated with roses and 
tulips; a mid-16th-century 
silver-gilt masrapa (a jug 
with a lid) was used for 
drinking sherbet, which in 
those days consisted of 
chilled water sweetened 
with herbs or honey. Eric 
Grunberg Fine Arts, 40 bis 
avenue Bosquet, 75007 Par- 
is; 45-51-06-01... Ber- 
trand Leray and Philippe 
Lequerriére specialize in 
their own re-editions of 18th- and early-19th-century fab- 
rics, based on designs discovered in Lequerriére’s antiques 
shop Thenadey, on quai Voltaire. About 20 designs are now 
available at their shop, Comoglio, and the partners plan to 
add two designs a month to the collection. Among the 
hand-blocked fabrics are Petit Mouton, a toile in the original 
sepia on off-white; a toile de Marseilles with small palm 
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Recent Regency 


To augment his Regency 
and Sheraton originals, an- 
tiques dealer Trevor Potts 
has carefully developed a 
set of painted and decorat- 
ed English period repro- 
ductions. “Occasionally we 
had been asked to make 
copies to complete a short 
set, but with the awful dif- 
ficulty of finding things, 
the need was strong 
enough for us to get serious 
about it.”” The first few 
pieces, a seating group that 
includes a Hepplewhite 
shield-back armchair and a 
long Sheraton bench, have 
become favorites of Irvine 
and Fleming. Last fall Potts 
introduced writing and 
bedside tables, gilt Adam- 
style mirrors and a Regency 
dwarf bookcase. Trevor 
Potts Antiques, 1011 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 


| 10021; 212-737-2756. 


trees; and a peach-blossom stripe printed either with auber- 
gine butterflies or in plain moiré. Some of the fabrics are 
available through Christopher Norman in New York and 
Ainsworth-Noah in Atlanta. Comoglio, 22 rue Jacob, 75006 
Paris; 43-54-65-86 . .. Diasprée, a Middle French word that 
described the soft blending of brilliant colors, was revived 
by Sybille d’Halloy for the name of her Paris shop, since it 
suits the feel of her textiles. All are reproduced from an- 
tique documents and hail from the various weaving regions 
of France. There is sheer embroidered cotton from Brittany; 
hand-blocked cotton prints from Alsace; the rustic Canvas 
de Touraine; and silk taffetas from Lyons, such as the Marie 
Amélie, hung at Versailles in 1750. Victor Hugo, a floral pat- 
tern from the writer’s house on Guernsey, is printed on 
linen, as is Le Grand Arbre, originally from St.-Cloud. Dias- 
prée, 27 rue de Bourgogne, 75007 Paris; 45-51-39-06 . . . Pi- 
erre Van der Meersch founded and presided over the 
Biennale des Antiquaires, and until his death was propri- 
etor of Van der Meersch Antiques on quai Voltaire, special- 
ists in porcelain and faience since 1880. Son Michel not 
only took over the reins of the establishment but expanded 
into Charles de Gaulle airport with Voltaire Antiquités, a 
duty-free shop whose selection includes antique pipes, jew- 
elry, Art Nouveau frames, French lace, Indian cashmere 
and porcelain. Voltaire Antiquités, Aérogare 1, 95711 
Roissy Charles de Gaulle; 48-62-66-80. 








Notes from 
Paris- 
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The 1990 Jaguar 
Born Beautiful. Bred To Perform. 


ince its introduction, the sleek 

Jaguar XJ-S has been recognized 
as a thoroughbred among “grand 
touring” motorcars. 

But over the years, weve made a 
great car better. For 1990, the XJ-S is 
moved by a 262-horsepower, overhead 
cam, V-12 engine. Only the V-12 
configuration can provide the silky 
smoothness and vivid response of the 


No es 


G 


XJ-S engine and Jaguar has more 
experience building 12-cylinder 
powerplants than anyone else. 

Of course a motorcar with this 
kind of power needs impeccable road 
manners as well. Which is why we've 
given the S-type fully independent 
suspension, power disc brakes and an 
advanced anti-lock (ABS) system. 

The true grand touring car must 


XJS.- 





offer abundant luxury. The XJ-S 
cabin features hand-tailored leather 
and beautiful hardwoods — hallmarks 
of every Jaguar. 

Test drive the XJ-S and experi- 
ence the response and handling of a 
true thoroughbred. For your nearest 
dealer call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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When you must hide a section 7 Pe floor 


Singular and quarter-moon fireside chairs, half-moon sofas, fixed or 
convertible straight sofas with no arms, sofas with right or left curved 
arm, ottomans—all combine to fit your personal design concept. Choose 
from more than 250 fabric and 50 leather possibilities. 


1 is a seating program that’s specially designed for you to design. 
mpose Scala’s sectional pieces exactly as you want them displayed. 
Created by Annie Hiéronimus; conceived and manufactured in France 


by Ligne Roset. 
Du Pont's registered trademark for the polyester fiber made only by Du Pont 
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Westward Ho 


Los Angeles has been gaining so much momentum as an 
antiques center that designer Craig Wright, proprietor of 
Quatrain, claims his town is finally getting some respect. 
“The design district is booming,” he says. ‘Many top deal- 
ers are setting up shop, which is good because it educates 
people. L.A. is a viable trip for New York designers.” 

“In the past five years the city has developed into a rela- 
tively sophisticated antiques market,” agrees Robert Garcia 
of San Francisco’s Therien & Co., who opened the store’s 
Los Angeles location (716 La Cienega Blvd.; 213-657-4615) 
last August. Therien specializes in northern European fur- 
niture—Swedish, Danish and Russian—but also carries a 
good mix of Continental and Asian pieces. Garcia has scaled 
the southern California showroom to “some particularly 
bold forms,” such as a pair of 10-foot Swedish Empire mir- 








When Godfrey Simpson 
owned Thurland Castle in 
northern England, one of 
seven English castles with 
its original moat, “it was an 
extremely benign experi- 
ence to live surrounded by 
water,” he says. Perhaps 
because of that, the an- 
tiques dealer and furniture 
designer, who has had 
shops in England, Califor- 
nia and New York, created 
a trompe-l’oeil-castle chest 
of drawers as the corner- 
stone of his tromple-l’oeil 
collection. Now based in 
the newly renovated La- 
dies’ Mile district of Man- 


New 
Castles 


ing his search for antique 
furniture, including 18th- 
and 19th-century European 
pine, and reproducing it as 
well—all with the goal of 
fooling the eye. His painted 
pieces in strong country 
colors have been shown at 
Bloomingdale’s, and his 
plans include the Ameri- 
canization of his trompe- 
l’oeil chest. “I want to paint 
chests as specific American 
office buildings,” he says. 
“The architecture and art of 
business is one of the great 
American achievements.” 
Godfrey Simpson, 101 W. 
27th St., New York 10001; 
212-989-6599. 





rored console tables decorated with urn and Sphinx motifs. 

Ronnie Barokh Antiques of Santa Barbara opened in 
Los Angeles (8469 Melrose PI.; 213-655-2771) last May, in- 
creasing the accessibility of his formal Continental antiques 
and 18th-century still lifes. To exemplify his collection, Bar- 
okh pointed out a pair of Regency giltwood armchairs with 
lion’s-head supparts and a 17th-century Aubusson tapes- 
try. Ensconced for 16 years in Long Beach, the partners at 
Evans & Gerst Antiques decided the time was right to 
carve their niche in the city. Like the Long Beach shop, 
the new location (936 N. La Cienega Blvd.; 213-657-0112) 
emphasizes Italian painted furniture among a varied col- 
lection, which includes Louis XV bergéres, English rose- 
wood-and-brass tables and Russian fireside chairs. 

The proprietors of the Gazebo, a mainstay on Melrose 
Avenue for 16 years, have long been regarded as “authori- 
ties on small things.” Last summer the owners moved into 
a two-story building one block to the east (8210 Melrose 
Ave.; 213-658-7110), which now comfortably houses their 
burgeoning collection of unusual Asian porcelains, English 
painted pine and tin, kilim-covered benches, antique toys 
and carved French birdcages. 





The Art of [Ilumination 


veryone from Francois I, king of France, to Sir Kenneth 

Clark has collected them, the Getty Museum is buying 
them, and Helen Woodhull has them. She calls them “mi- 
raculous little glimpses into the past.” Others know them as 
illuminated manuscript leaves. Taken from hand-copied 
manuscripts of the 13th to 16th centuries, the leaves have 
miniature paintings illustrating such subjects as Noah’s ark, 
the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, and the flight into 
Egypt of Mary, Joseph and the infant Jesus. 

Woodhull, who moved her gallery last year, says that 
collecting leaves from 
illuminated manuscripts 
has not been accepted as 
a separate category until 
recently, when single 
leaves from the Metro- 
politan Museum’s Leh- 
man Collection were 
exhibited and the Getty 
began to buy. She also 
has decorative needle- 
work ranging from 
13th-century English 
church vestments to ear- 
ly-19th-century stump- 
work embroidery pic- 
tures of shepherdesses 
and milkmaids. Helen 
Woodhull, 743 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10022; 
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Refinement, not reinvention, 
|e dna cracker akibd 


Wheel. 


OK for some occasions. 


IW ion early man invented the wheel, it was 
widely acknowledged to be a pretty nifty thing. 
So it is not surprising that cracker makers 
who came along later copied the shape. Round 
worked once, they figured. Why not again? 
Elves, on the other hand, tend to see 
things differently. (You'd expect a bit of icono- 
clasm from cracker bakers who 
live in a hollow tree and use magic 
ovens.) When elves set out to 
make a buttery tasting cracker, they 
didn’t make another round cracker. 
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Perfect for all oce sion: 


Why reinvent the wheel? They baked their 


delicious Keebler® Town House® crackers in 
an elegant oval shape more befitting their dis- 
tinctiveness. Furthermore, they achieved the 
delicate, buttery taste of Town House®in a 
cracker that is cholesterol - free. They even 
baked a batch with low salt for those who 
prefer their crackers low in salt. 
So if you like your crackers buttery 
tasting and cholesterol free, try an oval 
Town House”? You'll find it a bit more 


refined than your average social circle. 
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In the Showrooms . o=a 
allcoverings hand-painted in the Orient, offered by * © : “> 2 a * 
only a handful of showrooms in the D&D Building, ah Niet ay en al “~~ 
are one alternative to covering a wall with paint or fabric. See ys 2 ee ay ; 


Louis W. Bowen, for the last four years part of the fab- 
ric and wallcovering conglomerate Designers’ Signature 


(which includes Katzenback & Warren, Van Luit, Went- 1a oi 

worth and, as of last year, Greeff), still has the services of : mal 1 \o 

Louis Bowen as a consultant. In 1945 Bowen began work- ete (: a 

ing with artisans in Peking who moved to Hong Kong after a, 3 ~ se : 


the mainland was closed to Western trade, and the compa- 
ny continues to work with them. The Bowen papers fall 
into four broad categories: landscapes, which are richly exe- 
cuted interpretations of Chinese scenic painting, often done 
on gold or silver backgrounds; “American Scenes,” derived 
from Zuber’s “Views of America’; conventional floral pat- 
terns, although one design is composed of Chinese vegeta- 
bles; and sepia-toned re-creations of 19th-century scenic 









papers, such as The Bay of Naples. 
There are also Bowen fabrics that can be used with the 


wallcoverings, and the af- 
filiation with Designers’ 
Signature has allowed Van 
Luit to print wallpapers 
that have the Bowen feel. 
Sylverton, in the Van Luit 
Winterthur Collection, for 
example, uses the colors of 
the Bowen palette and the 
motif of butterflies and 
birds among the flowers in 
an image of Oriental style. 

Charles R. Gracie & 
Sons, another New York 
firm, has been commis- 
sioning hand-painted Ori- 
ental wallcoverings since 
1898. These days Gracie 
continues using the Hong 
Kong workshop it set up 
after the Chinese Revolu- 
tion of 1949, but also has 
workshops on the main- 
land and in Macao. Brian 
Gracie, the third-genera- 
tion director of the firm, 
points out that one 7%2-by- 
3-foot panel is inexpensive 
when considered as a 
painting. Gracie specializes 
in chinoiserie landscapes of 
flowers, butterflies and 
birds, with an occasional 
village or garden scene. 
Also found in the show- 
room are restored wallcov- 
erings—in particular, pan- 








Embassy of the Epoque 


The ornate front doors of Howard Kaplan Antiques, them- 
selves taken from the casino at Vichy, open onto 10,000 
square feet of 19th-century France. Kaplan organizes his 
New York shop into six distinct boutiques because, he says, 
sensibilities have changed. “Today people have been ex- 
posed to many more things, and they mix country with 
everything else quite freely.” 

His cherrywood dining tables from Normandy are still 
popular, but there is also a bath collection, much admired by 
Mary Meehan, that boasts a zinc “sarcophagus” tub with its 
original casing of painted wood and cane, and porcelain 
pedestal sinks with 40-inch bowls, three of which were 
purchased recently by Michael Graves; a bistro shop, with 
pewter bars and Belle Epoque dinnerware; a bed shop, with 
Louis XVI Revival carved pieces; the “polo room,” with 
leather horses, cricket paraphernalia and other English 
sporting accessories; and a collection of carved furniture 
from the era of Napoleon III, including bedroom suites, 
decorative screens and the indiscret-—three tufted club chairs 
joined in a circle, with a pedestal in the center supporting 
the traditional potted palm. Howard Kaplan Antiques, 827 
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Grass Menagerie 


When George Bush as- 
sumed the presidency, he 
marked his turf with a two- 
ton elephant topiary on the 
White House lawn. The 
River Oaks Plant House 
in Houston fashioned the 
animal from sphagnum 
moss and fig ivy, lifting it 
out of the premises by 
crane and sending it off to 
Washington in an 18- 
wheeler. River Oaks repre- 
sents the state of the art in 
topiary design. Its grounds 
are a fantasy menagerie of 
giraffes, monkeys, uni- 
corns and turtles, and the 
sculptors at River Oaks are 
undaunted by scale. One 
client, a collector of antique 
French carousels, had them 
design an interpretation 
from vines and flowers. 
The end result, 14 green 
horses in the French idiom, 
now overlooks the wind- 
swept Carmel coast. River 
Oaks Plant House, 3401 
Westheimer, Houston, TX 











els by Dufour and Zuber. i Broadway, New York 10003; 212-674-1000. 


77027; 713-622-5350. 


continued on page 188 
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We almost hate to part with it. 


4 








The Full Bonnet Secretary. Crafted in cherry by the hands of Harden. Send $12 for a com- 
plete set of Portfolios to Harden Furniture, McConnellsville, NY 13401. Tel. 315-245-1000. 


Showrooms in Chicago; Dallas; High Point, NC; Los Angeles; McConnellsville, NY; New York City; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. Available through in:crior decorators 
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Urban Safari 


Some of the shops Vicente 
Wolf has been visiting of 
late prove that New York 
still has some surprises in 
store. “We try to get what 
nobody else has,”’ says 
Jacques Carcanagues, 
whose eponymous shop 
(114 Spring St., New York 
10012; 212-925-8110) car- 
ries what he calls “primi- 
tive yet refined’’ works 
from the mountains and 
backwoods of Asia. Wolf 
found a small teak table 
from Thailand and a set of 
bronze Nepalese oil lamps, 
but the inventory reveals a 
cross section of village life. 
There are Bhutanese beer 
mugs, Korean blanket 


chests, Indian wooden hors- 
es as well as benches used 
for sleeping outdoors dur- 
ing hot nights (New York- 
ers use them as low tables), 
Philippine altar tables and, 
perhaps the collection’s 
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Highly Polished 


German-born antiques dealer Karl Kemp has a Green- 
wich Village shop where he promotes the virtues and 
popularity of high-quality Biedermeier. “These pieces 
are clean and architectural,” he says, “and the top de- 
signers use them in rooms as ‘anchor pieces,’ which 
means furniture that won’t be redundant in two 
years.” Kemp also does all his own restoration work on 
the premises, and his craftsmen use the original recipe 
for French polish—shellac made from insect wings to 
which denatured alcohol is gradually added until the 
solution is 97 percent alcohol and 3 percent shellac. A 
good Biedermeier piece may have originally had as 
many as 40 to 50 coats of this recipe. Some of Kemp’s 
| furniture is from Liibeck on the north German coast, 
where imported mahogany, not generally available to 
inland cities, was shipped. His tall secretaries, one of 
mahogany and one of cherrywood done in an Egyp- 
tian motif, have separate boxlike sections at the top in 
which their 19th-century owners kept their expensive 
beaver top hats. Karl Kemp & Assoc., 29 E. 10th St., 








| New York 10003; 212-254-1877. 


most spectacular grouping, 
Afghan, Tibetan and Lao- 
tian jewelry. A Tibetan gao 
box, for instance, is a three- 
inch-square vessel for reli- 
gious relics, encrusted in 
turquoise and pearls and 
worn around the neck. 
Jeffrey Greenberg had 
Elan Antiques (341-5 La- 
fayette St., New York 
10012; 212-995-8054) in 
full swing before the street 
became a magnet for shop- 
ping. Elan carries almost 
everything in 20th-century 
design, from a signed Stick- 








ley bookcase to neon and 
ceramics. Two of the best 
pieces: a 1930s silver-leaf 
vanity and a rare Gilbert 
Rohde table clock. Wolf 
thought the entire collec- 
tion was “weird and won- 
derful,’’ but it was the 
Italian design magazines 
from the 1950s that flashed 
the “buy” signal. 


The World 
According 
to Gep 


ep Durenberger, who 

has been a fixture in 
San Juan Capistrano since 
1965, is reviving an inter- 
est in the decorative arts 
from his antiques shop, a 
frequent stop for such designers as Craig Wright and John 
Saladino. In 1981 he started the Durenberger Series of deco- 
rative-arts lectures at Follie Gep, the Palladian-Gothick pyr- 
amid in the garden behind his home. Durenberger’s next 
step was to organize an exhibition program, Libros y Artes, 
at the neighboring Michael Graves-designed library. Last 
year the two programs merged into the Center for the 
Study of Decorative Arts, housed in the spacious environs 
of Durenberger’s former shop (now relocated to smaller 
quarters down the block). The center, underwritten by the 
Elsie de Wolfe Foundation, sponsors a wide variety of exhi- 
bitions and lectures devoted to specific themes. Frank 
Gehry’s 20th-century Imperial dining room suite and land- 
scaped gardens from the era of William and Mary were 
among the inaugural installations. This winter’s “Califor- 
nia Style” program will focus on the Craftsman period and 
its English and Japanese antecedents. “The Age of Bieder- 
meier” will be presented over the summer. Center for the 
Study of Decorative ‘Arts, 31431 Camino Capistrano, San 
Juan Capistrano, CA 92675, 714-496-2132; G. R. Durenber- 
ger Antiques, 31531 Camino Capistrano, 714-493-1283.0 




















Red nude dreaming of 


trout fishing in Michigan. 





China Seas 


The world’s most colorful design source. 


OVER FIVE THOUSAND TEXTILE AND WALLCOVERING DESIGNS FROM AROUND THE WORLD FOR CONTRACT AND RESIDENTIAL PROJECTS. SHOWROOMS 
IN TWENTY-THREE CITIES FROM NEW YORK TO TOKYO. TEL.: 212/420-1170. FAX: 212/598-9468. TLX: 237110 CSI UR. TO THE TRADE AND FINER ‘ Tefl n 
STORES. FOR A 19” x 28” POSTER, PLEASE SEND A $15 CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO CHINA SEAS, INC., 21 E. 4TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 ‘4 ronan On 


CHINA SEAS" INC 
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WHERE TO FIND HANDCRAFTED 


A = of the designers, architects and 
eries featured in this issue. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE THAT’S ACTUALLY gal 
CRAFTED By HAND IN ITALY. 


Pages 68-73: 
Fondo per l’Ambiente Italiano 
Viale Coni Zugna 5 
20144 Milan 
Italy 
39-2-4-693-693 
(Will be open on a limited basis this summer) 


Pages 92-97: 
Gae Aulenti Architect 
4 Piazza San Marco 
20121 Milan 
Italy 
39-2-869-26-13 


Pages 124-129: : 
Museo Villa Puccini 
Viale Giacomo Puccini 266 ' 
55048 Torre del Lago 
Italy 
39-584-341445 
(Open year round) 


Pages 142-147: 
Villa Rotonda 





. : : 7. : 
Even if you travelled there, you would have a hard time Via Rotonda 
te ! pies . : : ane oe oy 36100 Vicenza 
finding Italian furniture as beautifully crafted as our Greenwich Collection. Italy 
But you can find it here with no trouble at all. Just call this number 39-444-321793 
for the stores and designers nearest you. 1-800-431-4455. (Open outside on Tuesday, Wednesday 
e and Thursday, inside on Wednesday) 


Pages 148-156: 


DECOR ATIVE CRA FTS | NC. Seer tees Antiquaire 


50 Chestnut Sreet, Greenwich, CT 06830 75009 Paris 


Through designers and fine stores France 
: 33-1-42-46-98-98 1 








SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped 
on cover and spine, provides padded orotection for 
treasured back issues of Architectural Digest. Two cases 
will hold 12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


ACRYLIC 
SLIPCASE: 
Attractive see- 
through organizer 
made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 
issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust- 
free. $22 (2.25) BACK ISSUES: Available from 
1989 to present. Please list 
selections on a separate sheet. 
$6 each (we pay shipping). 





MAGAZINE BIN: Beside your favorite chair, in your 
office, library or on a bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin 
Seeps Architectural Digest back issues neat and 
available. $41 (3.00) 





Keep favori te 1ssues organized Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer 
. . good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trade- 
with these useful accessories ae marks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp., P.O. Box 10540, Des Moines, IA 50340 


(indicate quantity) 


— ———— #200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00 
L) Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. : 

















NAME a CA, IA and NY residents add applicable sales tax. #201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 
print) Rr Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds. #200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
ADDRESS a: B —__—— BACK ISSUES $6 each 
QO Visa ] MasterCard (J) American Express 
CITY Gardez GRAND TOTAL $ _ 
c cP ripel i) Wiehe, eo Sees Cicine Please add amount indicated in ( ) for 


STATE ZIP Exp. Date shipping per unit shipped. 
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Al massine 19th century We kara oG ERT: eee 
of the finest chimneypieces. 
For further details 


please contact Donald Cameron 


marble chimneypiece 
} in the Renaissance manner. 
Complete with its original ‘ 
5) eae Syon Lodge 
cast iron interior. - S 
Declian Gea Busch Comer, London Road 
Isleworth, Middlesex TW7 5BH 


a eo CNEL OUES Height: 14'3" Width: 8'1" 5) 


B =NS AN fh 7 2: 01-561 & 7985 ro Ua 

FOR GARDENS AND Aperture height: 3'8Y2 re 01-560 7978 & 7985 % i 
ARCHITECTURAL INTERIORS Aperture width: 4° Telex: 8951308 SYONUK G Pte/7 ey 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS Fax: 01-568 7572 : be 











Anew perspective on dining. 








E.G. CODY 


Trade Showrooms 


80 NE 40th St. 
Miami, FL 33137 
305 3744777 
Fax 305 576 4060 


BOSTON 
DESIGN CENTER 
Boston, MA 


DCOTA 
Dania, FL 


DESIGN CENTER 
NORTHWEST 
Seattle, WA 
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SHIPMENTS FROM EUROPE AND ASIA -- RICHLY-CARVED WALNUT FURNITURE, TOU eS See 
an endless variety of antiques and decorations. chandeliers, and hundreds of Chinese baker's racks, pastry tables, and planters. 


Pee 
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en CC tir iT nT Uy the faience and statuary from French Chateaux and tables, chairs, beds, vitrines, and mirrors. 
5 manors. 


UCL 
Te an Sere Stree Largest European Antique Collection. Three Floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques 
oy ee Oe mee WO URC AO Seb) 





GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 
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COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 


just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 
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“A’MAI " (Motherlove) Maternally embracing 
figures united in a simple arabesque form. 
The responsive nature of this warm devoted 
action captures the very essence of the 
mother-child relationship. 


EXCLUSIVE LIMITED EDITION OF 100 
STATUESQUE 19 INCHES HIGH 
SOLID Hot Cast BRONZE 






HAND FINISHED TO A BEAUTIFUL 
PATINA, MOUNTED ON 


The creative essence of this inspirational work is not A SOLID MARBLE BASE 


found in the sophisticated sculpture schools of Europe 
or the Mediterranean, The influence of this work is an 
interpretation by Peter, a Shona tribesman, 
in Zimbabwe, Central Africa. 

The evocation of natural form in this piece draws 
a strong parallel with the unspoilt enviroment that 
is Zimbabwe. Such a rare work of genius, without 
international exposure until now makes “A’mai” 
a valuable and desirable addition to your collection. 
It is hot cast in solid Bronze and hand finished to a 
classic patina, mounted on a solid marble base. 


“A’mai”’ is now available exlusively 
from Custom Interiors, 

PO Box 6506 

Carmel, CA 93921 

Priced at $987.00 (including 
shipping & handling) " 

California Residents 

add 6 1/2 % sales tax 

Call 1 800 367-9113 to reserve 

your exclusively numbered bronze. 


Visa & Mastercard accepted. 








Delivery 6-8 weeks. We will send photo & card in time for the holidays with estimated time of arrival. 
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hand-crafted elegance from 
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Karges furniture. 
See the Karges Collection ~ 

included in our wide variety 

of traditional furnishings 


and accessories. 





8109 South Greenleaf Avenue 


MEMBE! 


Whittier, CA 90602 


Fi 213-698-9461, 800-826-7056 382 
MARBRO WIDDICOMB 











Jean Claude Guidou ‘“‘La Jeune Fille Et L’Oiseau’’ 24’’ x 36’’ Oil 





Oi “Reflections’”’ Bronze, edition of 20 
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GROUP IMPRESSIONIST EXHIBIT 





Simic Galleries — Beverly Hills 






GROUP SCULPTURE EXHIBIT 





New Renaissance — La Jolla 


GROUP SCULPTURE EXHIBIT 





Hans Becker “Watching the Regatta’ 194%2”’ x 23%” Oil 
2 a 
Simic er ee Uh “A pera anc i 
CARMEL BEVERLY Thee rag LA JOLLA LA JOLLA 
: _ San Carlos and Sixth 305 N. Rodeo Drive 7a) Girard Ave. _ 1205 Prospect St. 
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You May Want To Recover From Our 54 Holes 
With Champagne And A Milky Way. 


Toast beneath a billion stars or beside a cool, blue pool. Explore the Sonoran Desert from horseback. With 
so many wonderful ways to unwind after a round of golf, you may never get around to another. But if you do, you'll enjoy 
guaranteed tee times on 3 championship courses. Including 2 Robert Trent 
Jones designs. All part of John Jacobs’ Practical Golf Schools. © THE WIGWA MA 

Just call 1-800-327-0396 for information and reservations ArvonaeGolte 
at The Wigwam, Phoenix. Where only the golf is demanding. rizonas Golf Resort 





Make your yard the most 
SEPM MLE MOL Dee 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. 
We takea personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


1 [ WY yey |e AND ASSOCIATES 


Elegant Designs for Living 


333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 





For national & international consultation, Locations throughout California and 
phone (800) 426-8963 the United States. 
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LEASE IT. 


Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small 


We've acquired the largest and choicest 


collection of antique office furniture ever 


assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked 
museum quality pieces. 


WOU! | 


Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 
leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
nificent residential selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in 

our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 
decorator or use ours. 


) 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office’ 


Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
= Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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Charles 


aan 
Galleries 


FINE 
Edouard Cortes @ French (1882-1969) TRADITIONAL 
a Geir es os laud AND 
See IMPRESSIONIST 
PAINTINGS 


Important 19th and 
20th Century American 
and European Paintings 


Representing Over 
100 Renowned 
Contemporary Artists 


Norman Rockwell ¢ American (1882-1978) Adolf Schreyer @ German (1828-1899) (818) 881-3218 
Watercolor 16 x 16 inches Oil on Canvas 181% x 25% inches , Tarzana 
(619) 327-4758 
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Desert Fashion Plaza See 


ees 123 N. Palm Canyon Dr. 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 


18555 Ventura Blvd. 
ws SSS 
ie 


arzana, CA 91356 


We'll show you 
how to live ina 
much nicer 
home, without 
changing your 
address. 
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¢ Interior Design 
¢ Fine Furniture 
¢ Unusual Accessories 


213) 393-3741 


Showroom Hours: 
Tuesday - Saturday 
9:00am to 5:30pm 


1105 Wilshire Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
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Antique Bergama 
‘Sy yas x 6' QO" 


Est: 10h 


J. H. MINASSIAN & CO 


CIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MEL SUITE G LOS AN¢ S AT 23-65 OOO FAX 213-657-¢ 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 





The finest display of imported 
aie from Europe. 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & I9TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 


Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 





Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 


Tuesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year 


31531 CAMINO CAPISTRANO « (714) 493-1283 


eecineenee 10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


e pia DALLAS « Guy Chaddock & Co. 
“ e ere NIGUEL « Fremarc moc ans Design Center South 
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DESIGN CENTRE 


A signature landmark 
for opulent furnishings from 
around the world. Servicing the 
excitingly new growth area of 
the United States - the Greater 
Palm Springs area 
of Southern California. 


69-930 Highway 111 
Rancho Mirage, California 92270 


For leasing information: 
CoH ED -Selomroley to) 
(619) 328-1137 
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FACTORY SHOWROOM: 
7811 Melrose Avenue 


PACIAC DESIGN CENTER 
Nitec cak Cae iosce 


I E 
(Gelolnelcrelie- 1 OM) Patel oll 


Fa Rea okcel SoA COLT ee TATE 7 


LCR CCK M asst 
Fax: (213) 653-9004 


Established 1946 


Anthony Andrews 
(213) 659-1666 


TOTHE TRADE 


Mandel & Co. (714) 643-0775 
SAN DIEGO: 
R A Myers (619) 477-2774 


LA 





LOS ANGELES 
2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 
213/478-6009 


SAN FRANCISCO 
550 15th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/861-2977 


BEVERLY HILLS 
8715 Melrose Avenue 
isTarcuh@ stil CM ey Ml liity 
213/652-6881 


ORANGE COUNTY 
2915 Redhill Ave., B-102 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
714/966-0901 
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NICHOLSON'S 








English Geo. III period mahogany Pair of glass and brass girandoles, French copper clock. Height 21”. 19th century Victorian mahogany 
secretary, circa 1790. Height 89”. circa 1900. Height 27”. List price List price $650.00. etagere, circa 1870. Width 40”. List 
List price $6750.00. $1700.00 price $1700.00. 

Set of 8 mahogany Chippendale-style chairs, circa 1890. Pair of French gilted bronze Pair of terracotta cupids. Width 26”. List price $1500.00. 
List price $8,000.00. sconces, circa 1890. Height 


27”. List price $1200.00. 





19th century sheep painting, signed by D. Van Lokhorst. Geo. II-style antique mahogany Louis XIV-style giltwood and marbletop console, circa 
Width 40”. List price $10,000.00. centertable, circa 1870. Diam. 1880. Width 54”. List price $4000.00. 
41”. List price $8500.00. 


WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES @ CALL (714) 494-4820 


e 7 : 
All Items Subject To N, ‘hh I O Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition I G. O S TT S Behind Store 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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Fine Louis 16th Walnut Chair and Table from France 


Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 








Closer ILOOLE ... 


At boat and yacht donations 


The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation program is 
clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the Internal Revenue Service as a reputable 
foundation to benefit University programs. 


¢ Recognized internationally for its support of oceanographic 
research and marine related activities. 


Foundation 


21 Davis Hall 
Kingston, RI 02881 


Telephone: (401) 792-2296 





THY, 


write: Jack Buckley 





Support the educational programs of your choice. 
Take a closer look. 
’ For brochure and (ip? | University of Rhode Island | 
further information | 
| 


URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 


- 
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AVERY BOARDMANt» 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 





e All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 





Feel Sutin oN An UL ae ohn ay xen 





KUBISAK’S ANTIQUE CENTER 


A COLLECTIVE 





















ORGIAN COLONIAL: circa 1920 


clusive Brewer Drive where each majestic home makes a statement of elegance 
ealth, this fine property stands alone with its magnificent grounds and architectural 
erance @ Flat 5+ acre lot m Approximately 8,000 square feet of living area 
Large family bedrooms ™ 6 Bathrooms ™ Separate servants’ quarters ™ Huge 
er suite with sitting room ™ Banquet sized dining room with fireplace, bay windows 
puilt-in china cabinets ™ PRICED AT: $2,748,000/Call Ed Stephens, (415) 340-9688 
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Over 4000 square feet of fine antiques 
from England, France, Holland and Austria 


(714) 494-0079 


3305 LAGUNA CANYON ROAD - LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 





DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 











SPANISH VILLA: circa 1929 


lendent in the grandeur and mystique that has made Hillsborough world famous, 
iné home is a marvel of design and workmanship. Romantic terraces and balconies 
wooded vistas ™ Grand sized rooms with high ceilings ™ Spectacular reception 
and grand oak staircase ™ 6 Bedrooms including luxurious master suite opening 
private balcony ™ 61/2 Bathrooms @ Library with fireplace m Recreation room 
ervant's quarters m@ PRICED AT: $1,990,000/Call Ed Stephens, (415) 340-9688 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c15 
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SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. 


2170-D COMMERCE AVE. ; $T SALES 
CONCORD, CA 94520 ST. # 365 
(415) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 A, CA 92626 
FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAX: (7114) 650-3729 . 

FAX: (714) 668-9474 
oO oO 
1775 ALAMEDA STREET 530 SIXTH AVE. , LA, FL GA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 _—_ SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
(415) 864-7813 (619) 291-2477 DALLAS, TX 75204 
FAX: (415) 864-1761 FAX: (619) 231-2519 (214) 720-6066 

FAX: (214) 720-6068 
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Introducing Rush 


For a sample teaspoon send $1.00 and pattern name to: Oneida Sample Center, P.O. Box 977 
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Lenox China and Crystal __ 
Send $3.00 for Cellet brochures. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
For further information call 1-800-635-3669. © Lenox 1989 
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virtuos. of 18th centu 
Philadelphia cabinetmakers: 
Rittenhouse Square by Henredo 
A resplendent collection of din 


bedroom and accent pieces ir 


smooth, rich mahogany. Y 


intricate carving is the he 

this classic group. Deliv 

figures and foliage; gr. ells 
and leaves. Cabriole legs, lion’s paws, 
claw-and-ball and drake’s feet. 
You’re invited to feast upon our 
wealth of tables and chairs, servers 
and buffets, consoles and armoires 
—incomparable expressions of 
English elegance and American 
independence. For the brochure, 
send $4.00 to Henredon, Dept. 
A20, Morganton, North Carolina 
28655. For the dealer nearest you, 
please call 1-800-444-3682. 


Rittenhouse Square Collection by 


HENREDON 
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Welcome lo a most spectac- 
ular winter hiding place: The 
Ritz-Carlton, Naples. Youll 
enjoy three miles of secluded 
beach right on the Gulf of 
Mexico. There's a pool, Jacuzzi, 
fitness center, tennis—and golf 
nearby. Elegant surroundings 
and award-winning restaurants. 
Gracious guest rooms. Tradi- 
tional afternoon tea. And un- 
compromising personal service. 


Call 800-241-3333 or 813- 
598-3300 for reservations. * 
And a rewarding retreat from 

winter. Our other resorts: Laguna 

Niguel, California and Rancho 
Mirage, Palm Springs. 
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the fantastic kitchen and bath 


Individually designed — Custom crafted in West Germany 


Contact the allmilmo Consulting and Service Center for your nearest allmilmo design studio, 
or send $10. for a comprehensive brochure and information package 


allmilm6 corporation Department AD 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, NJ 07006 201 227-2502 
Available in Canada 
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he Cubist revolution 

ignited by Pablo Picasso 
and Georges Braque changed 
forever the vocabulary of art. 
Now, a fascinating new video- 
cassette reveals this new way of 
seeing to you. 


EW WAYS OF SEEM 


Pca? 


l to ORDER NEW WAYS OF 
SEEING AT THE SPECIAL 
$19.95 INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE, please complete this 
coupon, enclose your check 
or credit card information and 
mail to: 
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| ADDRESS 
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| PM CUBISM VIDEO 
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THOMASTON, ME 04861 


TO ORDER BY PHONE, 
CALL 1 800 PM-CUBISM 


(1 800 762-8247) EXPIRATION 


CREDIT CARD 


It was a partnership unique in the 
long sweep of art history, the seven- 
year collaboration of Pablo Picasso 
and Georges Braque in the years 
before World War I. Seventy-five 
years later, the fruits of this brief 
collaboration remain the most radical 
and influential works cast up by a 
tumultuous century. 

Such is the vitality of Cubism 
in today’s visual environment that 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
devoted five years to assembling an 
exhibition to explore its beginnings. 
Sponsored by Philip Morris Compa- 
nies Inc., it has been called “the exhi- 
bition of our time.” New Ways of 
Seeing is the video companion to this 
astonishing show. 

New Ways of Seeing is the story 
of the ideas that spurred Picasso and 
Braque to redraw the “rules” of art, 
blazing new trails for all who fol- 
lowed. In this fascinating, hour-long 
video, you will be present at the 
creation of Cubism and marvel as 
each new idea opens up another 
door—until a vast new visual land- 
scape stands revealed. 

As you view New Ways of 
Seeing, you will find yourself making 
connections you never made before: 
seeing in I.M. Pei’s pyramid at the 
Louvre, for example, or in the dizzy- 
ing imagery of MTV the language of 
Cubism interpreted anew by the 
artists of today. Like these artists 
themselves, you will be seeing with 
new eyes. 

New Ways of Seeing is now 
available at a limited-time introduc- 
tory price. As a bonus, each cassette 
includes a behind-the-scenes look 
at the making of The Museum of 
Modern Art’s towering exhibition. 
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BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg. Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 








Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 305-921-0600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway — Suite 111, Houston, TX 713-623-2344 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, $.W. Washington, D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 244/26 Rome, Italy 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited © Thru your interior designer or architect. 


fa, Chair, and Sofa Bed, all Avery Boardman, Ltd and all upholstered in exclusive Avery Boardman, Ltd. fabrics and trim. 








_ Crystal with so much character, ithas been appointed 
the ambassador of a nation. 
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Fortwo centuries, in fact, governments throughout the world have chosen Waterford® crystal to pay 
tribute to presidents, prime ministers,and other heads of state. i 


@Watertord has an unsurpassed fire that is born from a unique mix of molten crystal and | 
Ks) 1988 Watertord ene een Ocean! New Jersey 07712. os : 
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LETTERS FROM REABERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I applaud you: for publishing Prince 
Charles’s “A Vision of Britain—Ar- 
chitecture in Crisis” in your October 
1989 issue. I agree with his concerns 
about modern architecture bulldoz- 
ing over tradition. Although he fo- 
cuses on the architectural problems 
of his homeland, his concerns are 
global. Many architects in this coun- 
try are also guilty of erecting colossal 
buildings and destroying the historic 
structures that link us to our past. I 
hope architects will begin to think 
about what they’re doing and change 
their designs to embrace more of the 
traditions of architecture. 
Claire Sellers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The article by Prince Charles in your 
October 1989 issue should be chiseled 
in stone and sent to every school of 
architecture in the country—perhaps 
with a nice pediment! Surely good 
design is possible. 
Sharon E. Hilliard 
San Diego, California 


As Guest Speaker in your October 
1989 issue, Prince Charles provides a 
refreshing voice in an age when even 
beyond the architectural world there 
is a standardization of the insipid and 
ugly. We must quest anew for truth 
and beauty or be de-energized by the 
bonds of a tacky existence. 
Malcolm Talge 
Rosemead, California 


This probably blows my chances of 
being invited to Buckingham Palace, 
but I believe the Prince of Wales is 
engaging in cultural imperialism. In 
the article “A Vision of Britain—Ar- 
chitecture in Crisis” (October 1989), 
he asserts that only the classical forms 
of architecture have soul and charac- 
ter. By whose definitions? There is 
much banal modern architecture, but 
there is also much that is elegant and 
powerful. He suggests that a “mod- 


ernist establishment’ continues to 
ram buildings down the throats of an 
unwilling public. Having become so 
unfashionable, modernism is in fact 
now under siege, as sweeping plazas 
are closed in, contemporary site-spe- 


- cific sculpture is removed and build- 


ings are made to daintily “relate” to 
everything around them. I fear that 
as the prince becomes more involved 
in architecture and urban planning, 
an atmosphere of unquestioning adu- 
lation of the old and intolerance to- 
ward the new will develop. As we 
live in an age in which the English 
aristocracy is imitated to an almost 
comical degree, the future head of the 
house of Windsor will have a large 
and eager audience. I hope that the 
bracing optimism that modern ar- 
chitecture embodies is not drowned 
out in the process. 
James McCown 
New York, New York 


Being in the decorating field, I often 
get interesting ideas from your maga- 
zine. However, I must mention that 
your October 1989 cover was truly 
horrendous. I have never seen an in- 
terior so badly decorated and garish. 
Cécile Leliévre 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 


I read with interest ““The White 
House of the Confederacy” in your 
October 1989 issue. I realize the arti- 
cle was not intended to be a history of 
the Confederacy, but it creates the 
impression that this was the only 
house Jefferson Davis lived in as pres- 
ident of the Confederacy. Richmond 
was the second capital of the Confed- 
eracy, and Davis’s residence there 
was the second White House. Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, has the distinction 
of being the first capital of the Con- 
federacy; the first White House of the 
Confederacy is still located in the city. 

Robert P. Lindley Jr. 

Anniston, Alabama 

























CARTIER. THE PASHA PEN 


PASHA* — A GLEAMING 
COLUMN OF TECHNICAL 
PERFECTION AND WRITING 
EASE. CRAFTED IN PRECIOUS 
MATERIALS — GOLD, SILVER, 
LACQUER — WITH A CHOICE 
OF 18K GOLD NIB, BALL POINT, 
FELT TIP OR PENCIL. 
ORIGINAL IN DESIGN AND 
MODERN IN TECHNOLOGY, 
THE PASHA PEN BY CARTIER 
BRINGS TOTAL SATISFACTION 
AND DISTINCTION TO EVERY 
WRITING NEED. 

RESOLUTELY CONTEMPORARY, 
FOR THE PLEASURE OF 


THE WRITTEN WORD. 
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any acar buyer has moved up 
to a European sports sedan 
only to discover they've 


moved smack into minimalist theory. 














usually reserved for luxury sedans. _ 
Consider: the ES 250’s cabi 
probably one of the quietest places y 


ever sit. Unless, that is, you've cran 





Introducing The Lexus IS290) 
The Luxury Sedan OF Sports Sedan: 


up the ES 250’s six-speaker AM/ 


You know, the one that says less luxury 
is actually more. 

Well at Lexus, we flatly reject that 
notion. And we've engineered the Lexus 


ES 250 with a level of standard features 


cassette audio system. 
This high-output audio desig 
standard equipment. Yet it provid 


level of high fidelity many other lu» 
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akers might consider optional. _ but richly textured bird’s-eye maple. 
the Lexus ES 250, the audiophile Of course, these are luxuries you 


1 opt only for the state-of-the-art can savor without ever leaving the show- 


pact Disc player.) room. But get the ES 250 sedan out 








The ES 250 also displays a high _— on the open road and its pleasures 


flow in equal abundance. Like the 











156 horsepower 
¢ar-building that flows from 
erience. the Lexus 


ES 250’s Four- 


Its interior, 
example, Cam, 24-valve 
avishly ap- ‘al V6 engine— 
nted with real power even 


»d. And not just any wood, some V8s can't match. 


Or the responsiveness of the 
ES 250’s handling—control that gives new 
meaning to the term “maneuverability.” 
You'll derive confidence from its 


standard ABS 





Anti-lock 
Brake 
System. 
And from a 
standard drivers- 
side sre Supplemental Restraint 
System (SRS), shown above. 

But then, steering clear of trouble 
is easy in an ES 250, thanks to its front- 
wheel drive, sports-tuned suspension 
and Goodyear Eagle GA radial tires— 
developed especially for Lexus. Again, 
it’s all standard. 

Steering clear of people who tell 
you less is more should be easier from 
now on, too. 

For more information and the 


name of a Lexus dealer near you, please 


call 800-USA-LEXUS. 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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When we first planned Architectural Di- 
gest Travels a few years ago, we decided to 
produce stories that would combine won- 
derful destinations with our readers’ abid- : 
ing interests in antiques, art, architecture 3 
and design. Next month, our travel fea- 

tures do just that. In Provence, we follow designer 
Kevin McNamara as he shops for antiques and deco- 
rative arts at his favorite sources. In Ireland, contrib- 
uting writer Steven Aronson spends a few delightful 





Thematic Continuity 

One might expect Thomas Britt’s inte- 
riors to be as theatrical and polished as 
their creator. It is true that his own 
New York apartment is sleekly dra- 
matic, featuring bleached boiserie and 
such objects as Roman busts, pagoda- 
topped étagéres and a baroque plaster- 
work ceiling (see Architectural Digest, 
November 1985). Nevertheless, he adapts his approach to 
the situation at hand. He uses both contemporary and tra- 
ditional styles, depending on the client and the setting. 
In designing a spacious house for a couple in the North- 
east, he sought a unified architectural background and in- 
corporated contrasting textures, strong infusions of color 
and his signature large-scale furnishings. “I like furniture 
arranged in distinct groups,” Britt says, “because then you 
can be made aware of the architecture around you.” He 
adds, “The clients are not showy people. Appropriateness 
is important. It’s been written over and over, but it’s still 
true. Things just don’t go in trends.” See page 148. 
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Thomas Britt 


The Pierrot Influence 

Genevieve Weaver, antiques dealer 
and owner of the London shop Guine- 
vere, was born and raised in Nor- 
mandy. She came to London in 1953 
and opened a shop on King’s Road in 
1963. “I was one of the first to sell pine 
furniture. I had to. It was all I could 
afford to buy. But you could get won- 





Geneviéve Weaver 
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days at Lismore Castle, which the duke 
and duchess of Devonshire have made 
available to travelers with a taste for his- 
tory. Outside Moscow, Dale Harris visits 
Abramtsevo, the rustic retreat that was 
home to a “Russian Bloomsbury” at the 
turn of the century. And in Egypt, we take you to the 
exotic Mena House hotel. Developed with your inter- 
ests in mind, these stories add a new dimension to 
travel, and to Architectural Digest. 


ge 
Riga ete Editor-in-Chief 


derful pieces then.” The store has since expanded to en- 
compass what had originally been four shops. The rooms 
are densely packed with such treasures as French and En- 
glish furnishings, quilts, linens, huge silver doorknobs, 
along with objects she has specially made—horn furniture, 
and silver trays on stands. Her own residence, a small Vic- 
torian house in London, is furnished with primarily 
French pieces as well as her collection of porcelains. “These 
are not English rooms,” Geneviéve Weaver explains. “Is it 
because I am French? I don’t know. I’ve never gone in 
much for mahogany; it’s the lighter side of English design 
that I like—early oak that is not too heavily carved, or the 
simpler eighteenth-century pieces.” See page 156. 


Villa Santo Guglielmo 

“Since Grace Mirabella is a fashion 
leader and editor of Mirabella, I was 
very concerned about what to wear for 
the first interview and subsequent 
meetings,” says architect Alexander 
Gorlin, who teaches at Yale. “And 
since I was dealing with her husband, 
the eminent surgeon William Cahan, I 
was glad I didn’t smoke, and I tried to keep trim and fit 
through the duration of the project.” Cahan’s ideal resi- 
dence has always been an Umbrian farmhouse, and “that’s 
why I got along so beautifully with Alex,” he says. “His 
frame of reference is very Italian but not so baroque as to 
estrange Grace.” Adds Gorlin, “It was a great thrill to work 
with the Cahans. At their annual Christmas party they 
would show the model of the house and introduce me to 
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Alexander C. Gorlin 





continued on page 20 
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Look what we made for dinner. 


If you'd like Queen Anne, Duncan Phyfe 
or Jay Spectre at your table, they’re available from Century Furniture. 
Altogether, in fact, we offer 160 different styles of dining chairs and 65 impeccable finishes. 
Including several faithful reproductions 
from the collections of the Smithsonian Institution and British National Trust. 
So why not call 1-800-852-5552 for more information, 
or for the name of a store near you selling Century Furniture. 


After all, nothing contributes more to a good dinner than the right company. 


Century Furniture 
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continued from page 16 


their fellow celebrities, and now I have a variety of 
projects: a guesthouse for Adrienne Vittadini, a large wa- 
terfront house in Florida, and a roof garden for CBS execu- 
tive Howard Stringer.” See page 164. 


Grand Illusion by the Bay 

When Valerian Rybar began work on 
the San Francisco apartment he and 
Jean-Francois Daigre designed for re- 
tired industrialist Leland A. Doan and 
his wife, Gloria, he discovered that’the 
city had a spirit all its own. He found 
the architecture “festive and exuber- 
ant,” noting that architects had never 
slavishly followed English or French 
styles. Gloria Doan observes that when 
she and her husband acquired the 
apartment, which was built in 1925, 
the interior architecture—such as ceil- 
ings and doorways—recalled the work 
of noted California architect Julia Mor- 
gan. “Although,” says Mrs. Doan, “my 
husband claims that it was in the style of a Rudolph 
Valentino swashbuckler.” The apartment, which with- 
stood last October’s earthquake unscathed, no longer 
bears any resemblance to Julia Morgan’s style. Rybar and 
Daigre, in seeking the feeling of a Genoese palazzo, 
“changed the shape of the rooms. But in any case,” says 
Gloria Doan, “I knew the apartment could have a face-lift 
and come back to life.” See page 170. 





Valerian Rybar 





Jean-Francois Daigre 


A Progressive Heritage in Bavaria 

Until the outbreak of World War II, the 
Faber-Castells’ primary residence was 
Schloss Stein, a castle built on the same 
grounds as the factory where the fam- 
ily’s eponymous pencils and art sup- 
plies have been produced since 1761. 
After the war had begun, the Faber- 
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Countess Mary 


Elizabeth and Castells retreated to their hunting 
Gourley lodge, Diirrenhembach. The SS appro- 
Wolfgang 


priated the castle and attached antiair- 
craft searchlights to the tower. Follow- 
ing the war, Allied troops stayed there, and the castle 
was used to house the press covering the Nuremberg trials. 
By the time Schloss Stein was finally vacated in 1952, the 
family had permanently settled at Diirrenhembach, where 
Count Anton-Wolfgang von Faber-Castell’s parents kept a 
growing art collection. The count and his wife, Mary Eliza- 
beth, continue the tradition, focusing on pre-World War I 
political cartoons from the magazine Simplicissimus, the 
woodcuts of Heinrich Campendonk and contemporary 
drawings—*but the artists are not obliged to use our pen- 
cils,” he says with a laugh. See page 180. 


von Faber-Castell 


A Continental Yankee 

“The purpose of being in the country is 
to be able to relax and enjoy it without 
immediately beginning to worry about | 





: the trip back,” says Juan Pablo Moly- 
é neux. He and his wife, Pilar, fulfilled 
; this axiom by finding a Federal house 
Juan Pablo of ghostly beauty in Massachusetts’ 

Molyneux Berkshire hills, about three hours from 





STEVEN BROOKE 
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New York, and restoring it. While the 
eighteenth-century residence has 
a rich history, Molyneux didn’t do a_ 
re-creation, nor does he worry about 
the opinion of purists. ‘“One likes 
the twist we designers put on things,” 
he says. “I’m not a Xerox copier. Be- 
sides, so many things have been done 
wrong in the past, why perpetuate 
them? We understand history in so many diferent ways. I 
hope my house is like an engaging person, with interest, 
knowledge and culture all playing a part.” See page 194. 


Pilar Molyneux 


Tropical Trompe I’Oeil 

Linda and Steve Horn head for their 
Palm Beach ocean-front town house 
when their lives in New York become 
too hectic. Together they run a com- 
pany that produces television com- 
mercials, and Linda Horn owns two 
antiques shops. A childhood passion 
for collecting, followed by a period in 
which Garvin Mecking became her 
mentor, convinced her to open a small 
shop in 1984. Mecking, “the wizard of 
nineteenth-century smalls,” had made 
a lasting impression. Similarly, Horn’s 
imaginative and often humorous store 
windows have made a strong impres- 
sion on passersby. A recent example at 
the Madison Avenue shop featured elegantly dressed man- 
nequins gossiping at a masked ball. The women were say- 
ing, “Now we'll never know if she had her eyes done,” 
while the men whispered, “At least he’ll be a good tennis 
player when he gets out.” See page 204. 





Steve Horn 


The Urban Pioneer 

“I often work with art collectors,” says 
Seattle-based interior designer Terry 
Hunziker. “I love it because I get to be 
around great painting and sculpture.” 
In fact, he muses, it was one of his first 
independent commissions—for a cou- 
‘ple who took him to Europe—that led 
him to rediscover his own interest in 


Terry Hunziker 





continued on page 24 
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continued from page 20 


collecting. “I have a background in fine arts, and when I 
was in college I worked for galleries in Pioneer Square. I’d 
always made art purchases on a smaller scale, and a few 
years ago I acquired my first major work,” he says, refer- 
ring to a triptych by local artist Michael Spafford. Hunzi- 
ker also enjoys creating furniture, and many of the pieces 
in his loft are his own designs. “Prototypes of my furni- 
ture always get sort of thrown around my apartment. It 
keeps changing—the dining table may go next month. 
Who knows?” See page 210. 


A Tailored Setting 

When a couple Bebe Winkler had 
worked for in the mid-1970s moved to 
larger quarters in the same building, 
they called to say they needed her im- 
mediately. “It made life quite easy,” 
says the designer, “because they con- 
tinued living in their old place while 
the new one was being renovated and 
designed. I could consult with them on a moment's no- 
tice.” If the family has one interest above all else, it is 
sports. The wife is an avid golfer, and she—as well as the 
rest of the family—also enjoys tennis, skiing and mountain 
climbing. “Under the circumstances, it’s not surprising 


Bebe Winkler 





STEVEN BROOKE 


that they have a great deal of clothing and sports equip- 
ment,” adds Winkler. “I had to build one enormous closet 
for the sports gear alone.” See page 222. 


Gardens: Elms Court 
“My grandfather James Surget bought 
it from cousins in the early 1890s,” 
says Grace McKittrick MacNeil of Elms 
Court, her family’s circa 1836 antebel- 
lum mansion, surrounding gardens 
’ and forests in Natchez, Mississippi. Al- 
Grace McKittrick though Elms Court has never been re- 
MacNeil stored, it has always been maintained, 
and even the early barns and stables 
are still being used. For instance, the carriage barn is filled 
with family carriages, buggies and several surreys, all in 
mint condition. As a girl, Grace MacNeil frequently rode 
on horseback through the property, and as she grew older 
she was permitted to call on her cousins, a couple of houses 
down the road. There were horses for riding and driving 
(“That was our only transportation,” she recalls), and dur- 
ing her first year at high school she drove a horse and 
buggy into town each day. It is now her legacy to preserve 
the graciousness and beauty of that slower, more romantic 
era. See page 228.0 
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Honeybees’ Paradise, ca. 1914. Oil on canvas, 31 X 30 inches. 
Signed lower right: L Ritman 
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Where is Mill House of Woodbury located? 

















Just this side of unbelievable. 


New friends are astonished the first time they step into one of our 17 showrooms, and find 
themselves enveloped by an apparently endless display of English and French antique 
furniture, accessories, chandeliers, and works of art. But when they realize that all 
sheer delight. 


they ever hoped for in antique furniture can be found right here, their surprise turns to 
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TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF CHOICE 1990 


1964 
Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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GUEST SPEAKER: BRENDAN GILL 
The Zest Decade? 


“IT IS ALMOST the year two thou- 
sand.” So Robert Frost entitled one 
of his seductively ruminative poems. 
The words, which have haunted me 
ever since I first encountered them 
many years ago, are soon to be ren- 
dered chronologically (though not 
poetically) obsolete. However un- 
ready we may be to do so, we ap- 
proach the beginning of our third 
millennium. The moment of ad- 
vancing from one epoch to the next 
is bound to be the occasion for a 
number of public events, some of 
them appropriately celebratory and 
others merely eccentric. In the latter 
category, we are likely to be hearing 
about the travel plans of that small 
but impassioned portion of our pop- 
ulation known as millenarians or 
“end-of-the-worlders,” who tend to 
become excited by round numbers. 

On the last day of the nineteenth 
century, one group of millenarians, 
convinced that the end of the world 
was at hand, gathered on a moun- 
taintop in order to shorten the dis- 
tance they would have to travel 
between earth and heaven. To their 
disappointment, the world failed to 
come to an end, and they were 
obliged to march down off the 
mountain and resume their ordinary lives. Some of these 
millenarians blamed the blasting of their hopes on a mis- 
calculation of the date—did the nineteenth century end, as 
they had assumed, on January Ist, 1900, or on January Ist, 
1901? At the time, the correspondence columns of the 
newspapers were full of letters arguing the point back and 
forth with increasing bad temper until both dates slipped 
harmlessly into the past. 

No doubt the argument will soon be starting up again: 
Do we toot horns and blow whistles on the first day of the 
year 2000, or more correctly but with an uneasy feeling of 
anticlimax, on the first day of the year 2001? In any case, 
we have the last decade of the twentieth century still to 
look forward to. Traditionally, one would expect a certain 
ennui to accompany the waning years of a century; the 
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The period that 
we are about to enter 
strikes me as being 
exceptionally robust. 





In reviewing the state of the arts at the dawn of a 
new decade, Brendan Gill (above) detects no sign 
of “a diminished vigor ...on the part of any of 
the muses now active in our midst.” “Zest,” he 
adds, “is to be the hallmark of the nineties.” 


French phrase fin de siécle, first ap- 
plied to the nineteenth century, has 
come to suggest the presence of a 
mixture of social and artistic deca- 
dence, but I feel strongly that this is 
far from needing to be the case, 

On the contrary, when I survey 
the state of the arts in the United 
States at the dawn of the nineties, I 
detect not the least sign of a dimin- 
ished vigor—of a rueful, valedictory 
wave of the hand—on the part of 
any of the muses now active in our 
midst. Far from being decadent, the 
period that we are about to enter 
strikes me as being exceptionally 
robust and perhaps exceptionally 
rambunctious as well—a period of 
risk-taking both in the arts and, I 
hope, in our political governance. It 
is true that an unbridled pursuit of 
wealth and a conspicuous display of 
it once it has been accumulated have 
characterized the seventies and 
eighties, but practitioners of the arts 
have been less affected by the tri- 
umphs of me-too yuppie mammon- 
ism than one might have. feared. 
Some painters, some performing 
artists, even some architects (in the 
past rarely known to have been 
clever at putting one dollar on top 
of another) may have grown very rich—the late Andy 
Warhol left an estate of well over a hundred million dol- 
lars—but they have done so almost by accident, as a conse- 
quence of forces out of their control and often enough 
beyond their knowledge. It is as if wealth had fallen onto 
their heads like coconuts out of a palm tree. 

The graphic arts flourish in an unprecedented variety of 
modes. A few years ago, who would have predicted that 
figurative painting—all the more astonishingly, not in 
acrylics but in old-fashioned oils—would have contrived 
to win back so many young recruits from the once-domi- 
nant army of Abstract Expressionists? More important 
than the recovered popularity of an old mode is the devel- 
opment of so many new ones; artists who once would 
have been called painters or sculptors are now at work in 


continued on page 30 
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GUEST SPEAKER: BRENDAN GILL 


The Zest Decade? 
continued from page 28 


film and video and in complex projections of light (in 
some cases temporary projections, in other cases perma- 
nent) that render them incapable of being classified except 
as providers of sensory delight—a definition that embraces 
with equal ease over the long stretch of history the Paleo- 
lithic torch-bearing creators of Lascaux and our own 
bridge-wrapping Christo. 

The one art form indigenous to the twentieth century— 
moviemaking—gives every sign of prospering in the 
twenty-first. In the seventies, the big studios appeared 
bent upon turning out movies solely for tots and teenagers, 
while individual moviemakers managed to survive out- _ 
side the system, often by raising money on their own and 
releasing their movies through the very studios that had 
refused to take the risk of producing them. It was a com- 
mon assumption during the heyday of commercial net- 
work television that movie theaters would soon become 
obsolete: Everyone would stay home and watch movies on 
TV or in cassette form on VCRs in their rumpus rooms. 
Instead, attendance boomed, and the boom continued even 
as ticket prices rose. Meanwhile, writer-directors like Spike 
Lee, Steven Soderbergh and other once-ignored young 
“geniuses” —a word always used as an epithet in the world 
of entertainment—threaten to become in the nineties, like 
Andy Warhol in the eighties, accidental millionaires. 

For a decade or so, it was predicted that the legitimate 
theater would also fall victim to the prevalence and easy 
accessibility of TV. On the contrary, throughout the coun- 
try legitimate theaters flourish in greater abundance than 
ever before and offer their patrons a far higher quality of 
acting performance, direction, and stage and costume de- 
sign than were available to their parents and grandparents 
in the supposedly golden twenties and thirties! As for 
playwrights—young, middle-aged and old—they can be 
numbered in the thousands, and none of the notorious 
difficulties that stand between the act of writing a play and 
getting it staged appears to dismay them. Indeed, the chief 
threat facing the legitimate theater in the nineties is that 
there will be as many people on one side of the prosce- 
nium arch as on the other. 

Music. . . but in speaking of the future one is inclined to 
give up the overly restricted term music in favor of sound, 
since the decade of the nineties is apt to be increasingly 
devoted to the creation of electronic syntheses of sounds, 
in some instances identical to those that are produced by 
the pre-electronic synthesizers that satisfied so many of us 
in the past—violins, clarinets and the like—and in other 
instances sounds as eerily unwelcome to us at first hearing 
as the squeaking of bats or the woebegone bleating of fog- 
horns. What we hear whether we wish to or not (often at 
some risk to our eardrums) and what we listen to with 
pleasure are, at the moment, disputed territories; in the 
nineties, they may be open battlegrounds. 

In architecture, too, I predict a skull-cleaving donny- 


continued on page 34 
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continued from page 30 


brook of opposing design intentions. To our bewilder- 
ment, in the seventies and eighties we found ourselves 
swept up in a pell-mell retreat from the Miesian austerities 
of rectilinear space; on the heels of that retreat came a . 
renewal of interest in the long-abandoned traditional prin- 
ciples of the Beaux Arts. Under the self-limiting label of 
Postmodern, classic Roman columns, Gothic tracery and a — 
veritable tidal wave of Victorian brown shingles swept 
unimpeded across the landscape. At present, I seem to de- 
tect that the parodic non-novelty of the Postmodern school 
has run its course. A similar fate is likely to befall the 
architecture of the so-called Deconstructivists, who wrestle . 
with a deep thought until they can get it down on the 
ground and break its arm. The members of this school 
devise grand and sometimes impudent structural follies, 
but nobody can deny that they do so with zest. 

Indeed, it is my theory that zest, which I define as a 
lavish expenditure of energy in an affirmative, yea-saying 
fashion, is to be the hallmark of the decade of the nineties, 
whether in painting, sculpture, music, movie-making or 
architecture. The only area of the arts in which I fail to 
perceive signs of this energy is in poetry and fiction, and it 
may be that the reason for this failure is that the area is 
essentially unpredictable. As we have learned with some 
reluctance, there is no such thing as progress in the arts— 
there is only change. That change can be readily traced in 
the graphic arts, for example, as one “school” of painting 
gives way to another, but in the world of letters, even the 
most sedulous academic finds it hard to forge convincing 
links between individual writers. What have Walt Whit- 
man and Henry James in common except that they lived at 
approximately the same time? Or Hemingway and Hart 
Crane? Or Tennessee Williams and Norman Mailer? 

Contrary to a general fear expressed in the seventies and 
eighties to the effect that radio, TV, movies and movie 
cassettes would cause the death of the written word, pub- 
lishers expect books to be published in increasing numbers 
year after year throughout the nineties; the question is 
what sort of books they will be—how-to-get-your-own- 
divorce books? Finding-God-in-your-backyard books? If I 
do not observe a battalion of zestful young writers on the 
horizon of the nineties, it doesn’t mean that half a dozen of 
them are not already poised there, engaged in correcting 
galleys of novels and books of poems that will be on this 
fall’s publishing lists. If they are there, and if they embody 
the vigor that I observe in their colleagues in other fields of 
the arts, then I am content with the prospect before us. I 
need not become a millenarian—need not cast about for a 
steep mountaintop to climb. I will remain at my present 
elevation, a couple of hundred feet above sea level, and as 
the new decade begins I will supplement Frost’s cherished 
words (“It is almost the year two thousand”) with the 
words of another great poet, Tennyson, who long ago 
boldly championed the necessity of change, “lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world.”0 
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To me, inviting rooms 

are invariably filled with 
books, pictures and furniture 
that represent a lifetime 

of collecting. 

My wife and I have gathered 
in our Southampton home a 
variety of furniture 

that appeals to us both for 
its beauty and comfort. 

I think this variety 

is characteristic of the 

kind of American taste 

and style that will 

go on forever. 





















Our living room is filled 
with comfortable, inviting 
furniture in classic design 
from the 18th and 

19th century. 
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PORTRAIT: ILYA GEAZUNOWV 


Conversations with Russia’s Most Famous Artist 





By Malise Ruthven 


FROM THE OUTSIDE, there is nothing ex- 
traordinary about Ilya Glazunov’s 
apartment in Moscow. The narrow 
street is cluttered with unfinished 
drainage works. The elevator is worn 
and shabby, and creaks its way pain- 
fully to the uppermost floor. It is only 
when you reach the landing that you 
notice something different from the 
usual Muscovite drabness. The door 
to the apartment is covered in heavily 
padded leather. On entering you are 
carefully eyed by a servant; following 
alleged attempts on his life, Glazunov 
is said to have been supplied with 
KGB bodyguards. 

For a resident of a city where the 


average person’s space allocation con- 
sists of seventeen square meters, and 
several families may have to share 
the same kitchen and bath, Ilya Gla- 
zunov is exceptionally privileged. 
His apartment in Moscow has three 
kitchens, one for each of the floors it 
occupies. The studio where he works 
opens up into a magnificent rooftop 
structure he calls the tower, which 
has a wooden gallery that houses his 
unique collection of icons. Here Gla- 
Zunov entertains his guests to the ac- 





PHOTOGRAPHY. IANTHE RUTHVEN 


companiment of his favorite Russian 
church music played over state-of- 
the-art Japanese stereo systems. His 
lifestyle would be the envy of many a 
bourgeois businessman. What is even 
more remarkable is that Ilya Glazu- 
nov is neither a Soviet apparatchik 
nor a “Communist stooge”: Though 
he personally supports glasnost, 
and is regularly visited by top So- 
viet generals or party bosses who 
like him to paint their wives, he 
makes no secret of his dislike of the 





In a Moscow apartment, painter Ilya Glazu- 
nov (above left, with Red River, 1973) resides 
and works amid an unexpected grandeur that 
evokes the prerevolutionary days of Russia. 
ABOVE: A rooftop structure called the tower 
houses a large portion of Glazunov’s Russian 
icon collection, with examples, such as a bio- 
graphical icon of Saint Nicholas (left), that 
date from the first half of the 16th century. 
Furnished with traditional Russian pieces from 
the late 19th century, the tower, once the art- 
ist’s studio, is also used for entertaining guests. 


continued on page 40 
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Conversations with Russia’s Most Famous Artist 
continued from page 38 


Soviet system and his preference for 
everything pre-1917. 

Ilya Glazunov is the Soviet Union’s 
most popular artist. In a country 
where relatively few artists are 
known to the public—either because 
they have been discredited by being 
part of the “system” or because, as 
nonofficial artists, they have re- 
mained in the shadows—Glazunov is 

- a household name. His large narra- 
tive canvases celebrating the vastness 
of Mother Russia and his idealized 
portraits of peasants or heroic figures 
from the Orthodox Christian past are 
bought by museums all over the 
country, while his book illustrations 
(notably for his favorite author, Dos- 
toyevsky) are enjoyed by millions. 

In 1986 an exhibition of six hun- 
dred of his paintings held in Mos- 
cow’s most prestigious exhibition 
hall, the Manezh, the former mili- 





Keenly interested in the preservation of Russian culture, Ilya Glazunov began rescuing antiques 
and icons some 40 years ago from houses and churches that were destined for demolition. 
Above: An ormolu-mounted Russian Empire pedestal table is surrounded by chairs of Kare- 
lian birch. Czarist-period paintings from the 18th and 19th centuries include a large portrait 
of Czar Peter II (center). Walls and chairs in Biedermeier blue unify the richly appointed salon. 


BELOW: Among the numerous artworks displayed in the master bedroom are a painting at- 
tributed to the Italian Baroque artist Carracci, and centered beneath it, a 17th-century Christ 
Emmanuel icon encased in silver. RIGHT: An arched doorway leads from the kitchen to a 
narrow dining alcove, where traditional country furniture is a reminder of a simpler Russia. 





tary riding school, was attended by 
thousands of Muscovites, with long 
lines forming in the street. Taking ad- 
vantage of the more liberal economic 
climate, Glazunov followed up his 
success in July 1988 by hiring a hall 
for an exhibition of his work, and 
was permitted to keep a portion of 
the gate money himself, part of 
which he gave to a charity devoted to 
training ‘real artists.” 








continued on page 44 
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Conversations with Russia’s Most Famous Artist 


continued from page 40 


In addition to his popularity at 
home, Glazunov is internationally 
known for his portraits of famous 
people. Sitters have included the 
doomed president Salvador Allende 
of Chile, Indira Gandhi, the king of 
Sweden, President Pertini of Italy, 
film director Federico Fellini and ac- 
tress Gina Lollobrigida. With quite a 
few of his clients paying valuable 
hard currency, Glazunov has been 
able to afford a standard of living far 
beyond the reach of all but the most 
high-ranking Soviet officials. He has 
also been able to indulge in a passion 
all too rare among the contemporary 
Russian elite: the conservation and 
re-creation of the past. 

“TI surround myself with the things 
that I like,” says Glazunov, pointing 
expansively to the objects in his 
apartment. “Remember, these are the 
documents of the genocide of Russian 
culture. Icons were being burned be- 
cause Marx said that religion was 
the opium of the people. Eighty per- 
cent of Moscow has been destroyed 
since the Second World War, includ- 
ing all its fine old houses and palaces, 
to be replaced by horrible colonial 
buildings. Let me explain what I 
mean by ‘colonial’: the sort of jerry- 
built apartment blocks Americans 
put up to house Puerto Rican immi- 
grants! It’s terrible the things they did 
to Moscow. 

“T remember walking past an old 
aristocratic mansion they were de- 
molishing near my apartment,” he 
continues. “I looked in the window 
and saw a magnificent fireplace. I 
spoke to the workers and said, ‘Com- 
rades, what are you going to do with 
that fireplace?’ They said, ‘We’re go- 
ing to crush it for fill.’ They had al- 
ready broken up five or six hundred 
similar fireplaces in central Moscow. 
They let me have it for a hundred ru- 
bles. For another fifty they brought it 
right up to my apartment.” 

A founder of the Society for the 
Preservation of Historical and Cul- 
tural Monuments, which counts art 
historians and writers among its 
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members, Glazunov began rescuing 
icons, antique furniture and other dis- 
carded treasures in his student days. 
In the Khrushchev era, when over 
half of Russia’s churches were closed 
down, icons could be picked up for 
nothing more than the price of a bot- 
tle of vodka paid to the foreman of 
the demolition squad. “Some of my 
best icons,” says Glazunov, “came 
from a church near Zagorsk, the old 
religious capital. They were using it 
to store meat, cabbages and potatoes 
for the local collective farm.” Fine 
pieces of furniture could be found 
in rubbish dumps. “In those days, 
when I used to go around collecting 
icons and things, they called me a 
madman or a religious fanatic. Now 
they say I’m a millionaire!” 

Part of Glazunov’s collection, how- 
ever, he inherited from his wife, who 
died several years ago. She was a 
granddaughter of Aleksandr Benois, 
first curator of the Hermitage in Len- 
ingrad under the Soviets and mem- 
ber of a famous family of aesthetes 
and connoisseurs under the ancien 
régime. The first Benois to go to Rus- 
sia was a pastry cook who went with 





“These are the docu- 
ments of the genocide 
of Russian culture.” 


Napoleon’s Grande Armée in 1812 
and decided to stay on. “After arriv- 
ing in Moscow,” says Glazunov, 
“Benois wrote to his sister in France. 
‘Moscow is richer than Paris or Lon- 
don,’ he said. ‘I have never seen such 
beautiful furniture.’ ” 

Glazunov is meticulous in recreat- 
ing an accurate sense of period. The 
salon, with its traditional Biedermeier 
furniture, is exactly what you would 
see in nineteenth-century watercol- 
ors but nowhere else in present-day 
Moscow. Cornices and moldings are 
equally difficult to find in private 


homes. A few years ago, Glazunov 
explains, it was not too hard to find 
expert restorers employed by the 
Kremlin or Hermitage to come and 
do the work in their spare time. 
“Now it’s impossible,” he says. 


Ilya Glazunov learned to cherish — 


the past from an early age. He was 
born in 1930 in Leningrad. His fa- 
ther, a historian from an aristocratic 
family that had survived the revolu- 
tion, instilled in him a strong appre- . 
ciation of Russia’s most beautiful city. 
During the siege of Leningrad by Hit- 
ler’s armies (1941-4), Glazunov lost 
both of his parents and most of his 
family. He was evacuated to a remote 
village near Novgorod, where he 
lived for three years like a peasant, 
digging potatoes, but also appreciat- 
ing the idyllic scenery—the birch for- 
ests, the lakes, the spring flowers and 
winter snows. On returning to Lenin- 
grad he enrolled at the Repin Insti- 
tute, where special attention was paid 
to acquisition of sound technique. 

Glazunov’s success did not come 
without a struggle, particularly since 
he refused to adopt the official So- 
cial Realism style favored by the re- 
gime. Although he won first prize in 
the youth section of his first public 
exhibition in 1947, he was criticized 
for his “pessimism” and “religious 
mysticism.” For fourteen years he was 
prevented from joining the Artists 
Union. Without membership in the 
union it was virtually impossible to 
survive as an artist, and he had to earn 
his living as a porter. 

Glazunov’s breakthrough came 
when a newspaper sent him to North 
Vietnam to do a series of illustrations. 
“No one else wanted to cover the 
war,” he says. “The Americans were 
bombing the country.” When he re- 
turned from Vietnam he was finally 
granted union membership. The stu- 
dio came as a stroke of luck. “There 
were lots of empty attics in apart- 
ment blocks within range of the 
Kremlin. They had been kept empty 


on Stalin’s orders, in case someone 


shot at him. After Stalin’s death, art- 


continued on page 46 
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Russia’s Most Famous Artist 
continued from page 44 


ists were gradually able to take them 
over. I got mine thanks to the Minis- 
try of Culture, to whom I’m eternally 
grateful.” He thinks he was helped 
by an article in an Italian magazine — 


that referred to him as the Dostoy- 
evsky of painting. 

Since the late 1970s, Glazunov’s 
reputation has risen dramatically. Al- 
though he resents the tag “Brezh- 
. ' i nev’s court painter,” which is occa- 
Dania _ eRe Er = 4 sionally applied to him by Western 
=o a journalists, it is widely believed that 
his advance owed more than a little to 
the patronage of one of Brezhnev’s 
right-hand men, Mikhail Suslov, at. 
that time senior party ideologist. Gla- 
zunov was commissioned to paint ; 
Brezhnev’s portrait; however, his re- | 
quests for live sittings were turned 
down, and the whole thing, he says, 
was done from photographs. It has, 
never been shown in public. 

Glazunov strongly resists any sug- 
gestion that he is better off or better 
housed than other successful Soviet _ 
artists. Indeed, he is highly indignant — 
that at Sotheby’s July 1988 interna- 
tional sale in Moscow, which brought 
many Soviet artists to the attention 
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In a country where 
few artists are known to 
the public, Glazunov is 
a household name. 





of the West for the first time, his 
work fetched only a fraction of the 
sums attained by comparative un- 
knowns such as Grisha Bruskin and 
Igor Kopytiansky. 

“When I first came to Moscow I 
had only four square meters,” he 
says. “I was gradually able to enlarge 
my living space, but I do not own the 
studio or the tower. This still belongs 
to the Artists Union, to whom I have 
to pay rent, just like every other 
Soviet painter.” 

It may be so. But in the People’s 
Paradise, some artists are still more 
equal than others. 
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the firm’s dedication to design excellence. | ge <4 
The fabrics, walle¢overings and Leet tery Part Pere Ft pn designer” 
by George Constant, are an expression ag cia bg yo imherent 
inaclassicdesign. i ere as : 
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Books courtesy of VLE, Inc., NY. f 
_ E Schumacher & Co. © 1989 Available through fine designers 








he ultimate expression of your good taste 





Eis ideas, exceptional design, precision crafted quality. They are 
guaranteed in more than 100 kitchen programs from LEICHT. 
Europe’s choice for fine kitchen systems is fast becoming the choice of 
Americans from coast to coast. Experience new dimensions in 


functional design and elegant living with a LEICHT kitchen. 


EICHT 





- LEICHT GmbH 

P.O. Box 1580 
KBIS 1990 D-7070 Schwabisch Gmind - West Germany 
Chicago Tel. O11-49-7171-40 23 66 
April 21-23, Booth # 1563 
Contact our importer for nearest design studio: 
Westcoast Midwest Northeast Northeast ’ Southeast Canada 
Euro Systems Inc Common Market Imports Inc NJ, NY, CT, ME MA, NH, VT, RI Ambiance Kitchens Euro Design Kitchens Inc 
13237 Saticoy Street 768 Osterman Ave Show Art Metropolitan Cab. Dist 1058 S.W. 15th Ave 997 boul. St Jean 
North Hollywood, CA 91605 Deerfield, IL 60015 2626 B Morris Ave 345 University Avenue Delray Beach, FL 33444 Pointe-Claire, Qc HOR 5M3 
Tel, (818) 7 65-06 32 Tel, (708) 940-40 80 Union, N.J. 07083 Westwood, MA 02090 Tel. (407) 278-80 O02 Tel. (514) 694-47 73 

Tel. (201) 6 88-87 11 Tel. (617) 326-89 OO 
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In San Francisco, 
an Annual Sale and Exhibition 
of American Works of Art 
of the 18th, 19th, and 20th Centuries. 


Including many of the nation’s most prestigious dealers. 


«My Herman H Wessel “Le Aux Moines, France” 
@ 1914. courtesy Cincinnat: Art Gallery, Cincinnat.. OH 


Audubon "Jaguar" 
courtesy W. Graham Arader III, San Francisco, CA 


N.C Wyeth ‘The Courier” 
1912, courtesy Carlson Gallery, San Francisco, CA 


Friday, February 23, 10:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Saturday, February 24, 10:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Sunday, February 25, 11:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


The Concourse at Showplace Square 
Eighth at Brannan, San Francisco. 


i e-aetoh es 
Thursday, February 22, 6:00 p.m.-9:00 p:m. 
to benefit the Archives of American Art. $75.00 per person. 


LORNA oy 


All admissions $10.00. includes catalogue, panel discussion and repeat admissions 
For preview reservations call (415) 556-2530 
(Archives of American Art at De Young Museum.) - 


Managed by: Caskey-Lees, PO. Box 1637 Topanga, California 90290 (213) 455-2886 





Fifteen Years of Specializing in Quality Works by the Early 


CALIFORNIA IMPRESSIONISTS 
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EDGAR PAYNE 1882-1947 
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| (QUALITY PAINTINGS WANTED: RECORD PRICES PAID) 
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} “ee ae The Redfern Gallery 






1540 SOUTH COAST HIGHWAY 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92651 
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Nein cteak Hrs: Wed.—Sun. 10-5 p.m. 
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Sutter Street, 94108 






Nicolai Fechin 
1881-1955 


Russian master Nicolai Fechin, 
world renowned painter both 
in Europe and America left a 
legacy of unique and brilliant 
paintings characterized by 
their color and impressionist 
Sayles 
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Floral with Daisies oil 24 x20 


tse Us Also In 


San Francisco: February 22-25, 1990 
US Art Show: Showplace Square Booth #300 


Chicago: May 10-13, 1990 McCormick Place 
International Gallery Invitational: Booth #501 
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Leona oil 24x20 


NEDRA MATTEUCCIS 


FENN 


GALLERIES 


Important American Art 


1075 Paseo de Peralta 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505-982-4631 
FAX: 505-984-0199 
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BENNETT BEANS 








32 MILLER AVENUE 
MILL VALLEY, CA 94941 
415-383-1512 





Earthenware Bowl 10”x 10” 


STANTON 
MACDONALD- 
WRIGHT 


“FIRE SY NCHROMY” 
oil on canvas, 18 x 18” 1925 


Joseph Chowning 
Gallery 


1717 17th Street, San Francisco, California 94103 
(415) 626-7496 





415-441-2202 
M-SAT 10-5 
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CATALOGUE #102 AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST _ | 











MAUREEN 
MURPHY 
Fine Arts 


1187 Coast Village Road 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
805 e 969 e 9215 


Tuesday through Sunday 
Noon to five o’clock 


Specializing in California 
and American Impressionist 
painting. We buy American 
and California paintings. 


Oil on canvas, 16”. 20” “Winter oe Signed cia 


PEKEGRINE GALLERIES 


1153 Coast Village Rd. ¥ J 19 West Ortega Street 


Montecito, CA 93108 Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 969-9673 (805) 963-3134 
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Oilon Cansas. 24°. 30° Framed 


ANONYMOUS 


“THE SCHOONER, JULIA H. RAY” 


This schooner carried timber from Mendocino 
to San Francisco for five years until she wrecked 
UNL RT Te MALTESE LLL CE Pe Oe 


19th AND 20th CENTURY AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE. SPECIALIZING IN 
HISTORICAL CALIFORNIA, PLEIN-AIR, 
AMERICAN SCENE, AFRO-AMERICAN & WPA. 


Atelier OKs In " 


771 BUSH STREET SAN FR. se nines ( 39 
TUFESDAY- SATURDAY 11-5 MOND: ba 
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Specializing 


IN 
The California School 
1920s - 1990s 


including: 


WWE Tae MY atsra1 63 | 
Phil Paradise | 
al PLLC | 
Rex Brandt 
Dong Kingman 
Emil Kosa, Jr. 
George Gibson 
Robert E. Wood 
Hardie Gramatky 
Tom Craig 


and the outstanding pupils who were 
influenced by these modern masters. 























“Setting Sun, Bodega Bay” 29 x 41", oil/canvas, 1984, MILLARD SHEETS 


STARY-SHEETS 

ART GALLERY 

38550 HIGHWAY ONE, GUALALA, CA 95445 | 
14988 SAND CANYON, IRVINE, CA 92714 


Please visit us at either of our two galleries and in 
San Francisco at the: USArt Show,February 23-25 


Call tgll-free (800) 262-7779 
for Iasi 11 exhibit information 
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John M. Gamble 


(1863-1957) 


“Montecito” 
24" x 36" oil on canvas 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM, THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
GALLERY 


| 26350 CARMEL RANCHO LANE, SUITE 215 CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93922 408-625-4226 
MAIN GALLERY 
£09 / =< an 
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=< at 1400 SOUTH COAST HIGHWAY, SUITE 107 LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92651 714-497-8985 
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George Post § 

"San Francisco Waterfront" 
Watercolor 10" x 14" 

: 1934 
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54 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 95113 
(408) 993-1066 





JOE 
GINSBERG 


New York Artist 
Joe Ginsberg’s 
“Housetricks,” 
mixed media 

on canvas, 
David Jacobs home, 
Hollywood, CA. 
The Jacobs 
home was featured 
in the August 9, 1987 
issue of the 
LA Times Magazine. 


BIOTA 
AE ced 


11740 San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 
(213) 826-3494 


Photo by Bon Giovanni 


Joe Ginsberg, “Housetricks"-mixed media on canvas, 154”x 54” each 
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Marion Pike 


Marion Pike is a portrait and landscape artist who 
has spent half her life in Paris and half her life in the 
United States. She has been friend to and portrait artist 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, André Malraux, Coco Chanel, 
Bob Hope, John Veainiel Ronald Reagan and many 
other luminaries. Now in her seventies, she continues 
fo paint full time on commissions. Her current retro- 
spective in La Jolla preceeds a biographical publica- 
tion which will be richly illustrated with her life's work. 


retrospective 
of artist's work 


thru February 
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888 PROSPECT LAJOLLA,CA 92037 (619) 456-7888 


Marion Pike Paris: Rue de Nevers at dusk 29”x 24” acrylic on canvas 





The Guardian Poplars 1929 Ogden, Utah 22x280/c Birger Sandzen 1871-1954 


oF one Gallery 422 Ne 


early paintings of california 
and the southwest™ 
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ZANIMAN ART GALLERIES ——— 


CARMEL e PALM DESERT 





FLOWER POTS IN THE SUN Oll 





avian TOR) ore 38X50 


_ ANDRE ANDREOLI— 


ALSO REPRESENTING ———————————S}p 
DUANE ALT ¢ FRANK FNS ei a a ¢ BENNETT BRADBURY ¢ ROBERT CLARK ¢ DIETRICH ¢ CORINNE HARTLEY * PETER HSU ¢ HU CHI CHUNG # DON IRWIN * 
RAMON KELLEY * KERRY.KINMAN ¢ GLENNA KURZ * LAU CHUN ¢ DENNIS LEWAN * HAROLD LYON # ROBERT MOESLE ¢ GARY PRICE ® ROBERT REFVEM * 

~ HARRISON RUCKER Daas SIMANDLE ¢ DENNIS SMITH * LUCIO SOLLAZZI * KIPP STEWART ¢ LESLIE WAINWRIGHT * BERNARD WYNNE * AND OTHERS 


: Se CARMEL, CALIFORNIA ° P.O. BOX 5818 Eta ¢ 6TH & MISSION ® 800-344-9359 © (408) 624-8314. 
siice Soe DESERT ° ss aL a e 73—925 EL PASEO BLVD ® 92260 © (619) 346-0161 © 10-5 DAILY 











Sanderson proves there can be more to 
a gentleman's room than plaids, herringbones and tweeds. 
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There's no mistaking this room’s gender. The wall- 
covering and patterned fabrics from our William Morris } 
collection are bold, virile. Our Sanderson damasks add 

ge | Ate yaa 


Ne aU oly 
ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS LTD LONDON 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons, D&D Building, 979 Third Ave., New York City Designers Walk, 320 Davenport Road, Toronto 
Through Interior Designers and Architects. 
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Antique Accessories: Kentshire Galleries 


Atlanta/High Point/Washington, D.C.: Marion Kent ¢ Boston: Shecter-Martin Ltd. ¢ Chicago/Minneapolis: ae res , Fe 
Cincinnati: De Cioccio Showroom * Dallas/Houston: Gerald Hargett * Dania: Bill Nessen, Inc. * Los Angeles/Laguna Niguel: J. or Scott 
Philadelphia: J) W Showroom, Inc. ¢ San Francisco/Denver: Shears & Window ®¢ Seattle: Designers ale 7 Pes 





ARCHITECTURE: VILLA MAIREA 








Alvar Aalto’s Living Masterpiece in Finland 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 





IMAGINE VISITING 27 rue de Fleurus 
when Gertrude Stein was at home. 
You wouldn’t just see a Paris apart- 
ment whose walls were blanketed 
with Matisses and Picassos; you 
would meet the person whose friend- 
ships and outlook were encapsulated 
in the canvases that surrounded her. 
Consider what it might have been 
like to drop in at Fallingwater when 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar J. Kaufmann 
were sitting down for dinner. The 
sweeping terraces and snug interior 
nooks of Frank Lloyd Wright's canti- 
levered house over a waterfall would 
not have struck you so much as line 
and form as the setting of a family’s 
everyday existence. These places, af- 
ter all, weren’t only aesthetic com- 
pendiums and milestones in the 
development of twentieth-century 
taste. Above all they were people’s 
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In the late 1930s, the combination of Alvar Aalto’s talents and Maire and Harry 
Gullichsen’s patronage resulted in the creation of Villa Mairea in Noormarkku, Finland. 
Free from foreign architectural influence and considered a modern masterpiece when it 
was built, the house has an open plan and an indoor-outdoor arrangement that fully 
merges the building and landscape. ABove: Behind the large windows of the entrance 
facade—built of black slate, teak and whitewashed brick—are the living room and library. 
BELOW LEFT: According to Maire Gullichsen—who along with Aalto was one of the 
founders of the gallery Artek—the main entrance has an abstract “tree-shaped canopy car- 
ried by wooden pillars.” BELOW RIGHT: The courtyard’s grass-covered traditional log sauna. 





continued on page 54 









XI V. What a closet should be. 


A vision of how things should be. It can answer a practical need with 
a work of art Or turn the simple act of driving into an extraordinary 
experience. The 1990 Lincoln Town Car. Its shape is dramatically 
different Its ride like no other. Yet, Town Car is still every bit as big 
inside and out Still true to the power of a V-8 engine. For a free 
brochure, call 1 800 446-8888. Or visit a Lincoln dealer. One drive 
and you'll see why other luxury cars are just ordinary. And why Lincoln 
Town Car is exactly what a luxury car should be. 


LINCOLN. What a luxury car should be. 
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THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA. 
NEW YORK « ATLANTA « BEVERLY HILLS - BIRMINGHAM, MI - BOSTON « CHICAGO » COLUMBUS, OH - DENVER « HARTFORD/CANTON « HOUSTON - LA JOLLA - MIAMI - MINNEAPOLIS - MONTREAL - PALM BE 











Designer Hans Hopfer on Entracte 
"Let your imagination wander around Entracte'sgentle 
contours... Let the inviting depth of a corner unit 
surround you... Combine elements at will to create 
your secret garden." 
j : ia Entracte’s back cushions are-feather-filled. Select 
your fabric from our vast exclusive collection, For our 
large-format catalog, please send a $10 check to 
Roche-Bobois (Dept. ET1). 183 Madison Avenue. 
New York, NY 10016. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS. A VERY PERSONAL SENSE OF STYLE. 
PARIS » LONDON * BRUSSELS « GENEVA « MADRID - BARCELONA « TOKYO 
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ARMLESS LOUNGE. & E A NG 0 SQUARE C N ROUND OTTOMAN = 1/4 ROUND OTTOMAN SMALL BACK PILLOW LARGE BACK PILLOW 
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homes. They reflect needs and pas- 
sions; they offer biography. 

To be received at Villa Mairea by 
Maire Gullichsen is comparable to 
having visited those other gems of 
modernism when their original resi- 
dents were alive. Mrs. Gullichsen 
isn’t just the inhabitant of the house, 
she is its patron. Her vision and val- 
ues were in ways as seminal to the 
development of Mairea as were the 
views of its architect, Alvar Aalto. 





AINCHILT EC TURE? VILEAY WIAINE?S 


-“Alvar Aalto’s Living Masterpiece in Finland 
continued from page 50 


And it was in large part her and her 
husband's energetic, unwavering sup- 
port in this and other projects that 
enabled Aalto to realize his ideas and 
spread them, to the rest of the world. 
As a young woman from a pros- 
perous Finnish family, Maire Gul- 
lichsen studied art in Paris with 
Fernand Léger. When she returned to 
Helsinki to attend the Art Academy 
of Finland, she found the education, 
there to be “uninspiring and conven- 
tional,” so in 1934 she and two of 
her friends established the Free Art 
School as a breeding ground for pro- 
gressive ideas and modern methods. 
The school became a mecca for 
artistic pioneers. From Nils-Gustav 
Hahl, Maire Gullichsen heard of the 
young Finnish architect Alvar Aalto. 
Other architects admired the bold 
simplicity of the buildings he had 
done in Jyvaskyla and the rhythmic 
planes of the Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium he had completed in Paimio in 
1933. The town library he had de- 
signed in Viipuri in 1935 had gained 
attention for its crisp modern exteri- 
or and grandly sweeping, sculptural 
interior spaces. Because of his pio- 
neering furniture designs—such as 


St 


Se 


ABOVE: In the open-plan space, the entrance leads directly to the living room. Next to 
the fireplace is a large still life by Juan Gris. Within the spacious interior is an array 
of objects—Finnish furniture, French and Italian artworks and Moroccan handwoven 


carpets—collected t 


the Gullichsens. At rear, an oil by Massimo Campigli. On the wall, 


at right, is a wooden relief by Alvar Aalto (top, circa 1960). ABOVE RIGHT: The linear use of 
wood—on the staircase and throughout the house—unifies the design, while the repe- 


tition of tree forms links « 


sutdoors and indoors. RIGHT: Maire Gullichsen at Villa Mairea. 


molded plywood chairs, and the stack- 
able bentwood stools that are today 
used around the world—Aalto had 
already garnered considerable recog- _ 
nition outside of his native land. But 

if specialists and foreigners knew his 

work, Aalto was not yet a name on 

everybody’s lips in Finland. When 

Hahl, a good friend of Aalto’s, re- 

ceived inquiries from abroad about 

where to buy the architect’s furni- 

ture, he had no solution. Aalto him- . 
self rarely answered the mail. 

Shortly after she had first learned 
of Aalto, Maire Gullichsen went with 
her husband, Harry, to buy furniture 
for their Helsinki home. When ask- 


ing about a chair she admired, she 
again heard the architect’s name. 
Soon thereafter, Mrs. Gullichsen was 
talking with Hahl about her desire to 
open an art gallery. He proposed that 
they sell furniture by Alvar Aalto and 
his wife, Aino, also an architect, and 





continued on page 58 
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_ WE HELP YOU SET YOUR WHOLE TABLE: 
STERLING SILVER, CHINA AND CRYSTAL. 


IDNIGHT CONTESSA DINNERWARE AND COFFEE SERVICE, CLASSIQUE GOLD FINE CRYSTAL STEMWARE, EDGEMONT GOLD STERLING SILVER FLATWARE. 
FOR COLOR BROCHURE, WRITE GORHAM, P.O. BOX 6150, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 02940 








Showrooms in Chicago; Dallas; High Point, NC; Los Angeles; McConnellsville, NY; New York City; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. Available through interior decor 


~ IMpLy stated, every piece of Harden 
furniture is a piece to be proud of. 


Mw _F It’s no wonder. Because each is born of a 
tradition rooted in five generations of superb 
craftsmanship. That’s how long the Harden fam- 
ily has been shaping solid cherry into fine cabi- 
netry, tables, chairs and sofas. All reflecting the 
best in English and American designs. 


The timeless quality of Harden also comes from 
extraordinary handwork which recreates the 
most intricate carvings of the 18th century in 
crisp, authentic detail. And whether you make 
your selections from Queen Anne, Chippendale 
or eclectic combinations, our marriage of warm, 
rich woods with fine fabrics results in furniture 
that is as comfortable and functional as it is gra- 
cious and elegant. 


Stated simply, Harden is fine furniture. From 
generation to generation. For every room in 
the house. 


Send $12 for a complete set of Harden Portfolios to Harden 


Furniture, McConnellsville, NY 13401. Tel. 315-245-1000. 
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he took the Gullichsens to meet them. 
They admired the Aaltos’ house, and 
they all had lots to talk about. Aalto 
was also a painter, and he shared 
Mrs. Gullichsen’s taste for Picasso, 
Braque, Léger and other artists then 
working in Paris. They agreed to col- 
laborate, and in December 1935 Aino 
and Alvar Aalto, Maire Gullichsen 
and Nils-Gustav Hahl founded Ar- 
tek. The name combined art and tech- 
nic. Artek was to be “a center for 
modern furniture and house fittings, 
exhibitions of art and industrial art.” 
Since its inception, the firm has been 
responsible for exporting Aalto’s de- 
signs for furniture, vases and lighting 
fixtures—as well as other exemplars 
of modern Finnish craftsmanship— 
all over the world. It has also im- 
ported fine contemporary art and 
furnishings into Finland. 

The Aaltos and the Gullichsens be- 
came close friends. Shortly after the 
founding of Artek, Harry Gullichsen, 
head of the forestry firm A. Ahl- 
str6m, commissioned Aalto to design 
a pulp mill and workers’ housing for 
his company. The project helped 
make the architect’s reputation as 
a designer for industry. Then Mr. 
Gullichsen arranged for Aino and 
Alvar Aalto to do the interior of the 
Savoy Restaurant, completed in Hel- 
sinki in 1937. That undertaking re- 
defined the modern urban dining 
experience. The Savoy, as gracious as 
it is sleek, demonstrated that what 
could be streamlined could also em- 
bellish life. Every design nuance of 
the interior is a paean to contempo- 
rary elegance: the hanging lamps, the 
wooden latticework shutters and 
grills, the free-form service table and 
rolling carts, the businesslike yet lux- 
urious chairs and the free-form “Sa- 
voy” glass vases that have since been 
multiplied worldwide. The work of 
both Aino and Alvar Aalto increas- 
ingly achieved warmth and opulence 
in anew vocabulary free of reference 
to historical form or any other loca- 
tion. No wonder that Alvar Aalto, 
and Artek, began to receive more 


“Alvar Aalto’s Living Masterpiece in Finland 
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and more commissions for factories, 
schools, libraries and other build- 
ings—and that in 1937 the Gullichsens 
asked Aalto to design their house. 

Aalto was not yet forty years old, 
and the Gullichsens were ten years 
younger, with three children under 
the age of ten. They wanted a house 
large enough for bringing up a fam- 
ily and for entertaining. The dining 
room should comfortably seat at least 
twenty people. The children should 
have somewhere to play undisturbed 
when their parents were giving a big 
party. The family required a large li- 
brary, and Maire Gullichsen wanted 
a studio. Above all, they wanted a 
close connection with nature. 

The Gullichsens needed to live 
near the Ahlstrém headquarters in 
Noormarkku, not far from the Finn- 
ish city of Pori. The spot on which 
they set Mairea was on a slope a short 
walk from where Maire’s grandfa- 
ther, founder of the firm, and her un- 
cle had already built large, imposing 
residences. Politics as well as aesthet- 
ics figured deeply in the Gullichsens’ 





Alvar Aalto gave 
domestic architecture 
a freedom of form 
it had rarely 
enjoyed before. 





thinking. Despite their wish to have 
a big house to accommodate their 
growing family and art collection, 
they were deeply concerned with so- 
cial equality. The conclusion was that 
Aalto’s design for them should be ex- 
perimental in nature, an opportunity 
to work toward standardization of 
certain ideas that would pertain to 
the construction of houses of all sizes 
for people of different economic 
backgrounds. So in combining vari- 
ous materials and attempting pio- 
neering innovations in design, Aalto 
could work out ideas that would 


nourish a range of his architectural 
forays from that point forward, and 
not merely provide luxury for a pros- 
perous couple. 

Aalto constructed Mairea of brick 
and concrete. He covered the eleva- 
tions with wood—teak and Finnish 
pine—or with stone slabs or straw. 
He developed an unusual ventila- 
tion system, for which pine strips 
act as filters distributing purified air 
evenly throughout the entire space. , 
He worked out new ideas of insula- 
tion, using, in some places, thick 
slabs of cellular concrete. He inven- 
ted movable exterior walls that in 
summer can be opened to the outside. 

Aalto also gave domestic architec- 
ture a freedom of form it had rare- 
ly enjoyed before. The ideas would 
work for the Gullichsens, but they 
could in time also serve the larger 
population. That meant not just de- 
tails of construction and design but, 
most important of all, the espousal of 
variety rather than uniformity. The 
result of Aalto and the Gullichsens’ 
open, life-embracing approach has a 
look of change and vitality more than 
of permanence and stasis. At Villa 
Mairea, there is a sense of ongoing 
motion, of the synchronism of human 
needs and the interplay of ‘cultures. 

When you arrive at the villa you 
know that you are about to enter one 
of the best-known architect-designed 
houses of our century, but you feel in 
no way as if you are entering a State- 
ment or a Masterpiece. 

The entrance is hard to distinguish 
from its surroundings. The support- 
ing columns are untreated, slender 
tree trunks banded together. The at- 
mosphere isn’t one of humanity con- 
quering nature—announcing itself 
triumphantly against the landscape 
with pediment or portico—but rather 
of working in tandem with it. You 
walk through a friendly, human- 
scale door and face a balustrade that 
repeats the treelike forms. Inside and 
outside, man and nature, shelter and 


‘ openness: All are linked. 


The experience of Villa Mairea is 
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Classic French. 
Exquisite tapestries 
and distinctive 
leathers. Each ctafted 
with uncommon skill 
and care, and impec- 
cable attention to 
detail. Durability? 

As legendary as the 
style. Luggage by 
French. For him and 
her. An investment 

in quality. 


THE FRENCH COMPANY— 
MAKERS OF FINE LUGGAGE 
P.O. BOX 4966, COVINA, 
CALIFORNIA 91723 


Classic accessories. For her, French Petites. And for him, French 
Impressions. Elegant luxury accessories, designed to accent your 
French luggage collection. Or to start one. 
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OUR NAME IS OUR PROMISE. 





Halekutlani 


“HOUSE BEFITTING HEAVEN” 


Experience heaven on earth. On the beach at Waikiki. 


2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Call your travel agent or toll-free (800) 367-2343 or (808) 923-2311 


The ]eading Hotels of théWorld © Rerogo Horas 





Extensive Quantity 
Fantastic Quality 
Incredible Variety 

Come, Call or Write 


MAKING ROOM FOR 
NEW SHIPMENTS 
BEGINNING 
JANUARY 19, 1990 
UP TO 70% OFF SALE! 


MANDARIN 
ANTIQUES, LTD. 


9:00-5:30 * Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street » P.O. Box 428 
Farmville, NC 27828-0428 
(919) 753-3324 »« Wholesale & Retail 


Located 22 miles east of Business I-95 
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Villa Mairea 
continued from page 58 





an encounter with a multitude of lev- 
els and materials, with generous 
walls of glass and snug enclosures, 
with space that flows from open areas 
to private chambers. It is like a so- 
journ through the natural landscape. 
Unlike so much domestic architec- 
ture of our century, it doesn’t reduce 
or confine life into rigid sequence, 
but allows for it in full diversity. 
There is Finnish furniture, Moroccan 
carpets, French paintings and draw- 
ings, and a panoply of books and 
flowers. Like the large Juan Gris that 
Maire Gullichsen selected as the fo- 
cus of the main living area, the house 
exalts the richness of daily life and 
its objects and movements. 
What really dominates, however, 
is the sense of array. Next to the liv-— 
ing room is a conservatory, and with 
plants on either side of the glass wall, 
you hardly know whether you are in-" 
side or out. Near the fireplace, the up- 
holstered white armchairs designed 
by Aino Aalto specifically for the 
house provide ease and comfort as * 
you look in toward the fire or out at 
the welcoming vista of gardens and 
walkways surrounding the free-form 
pool and grass-covered log sauna. 
For flexibility in changing spaces 
and hanging paintings, Aalto de- 
signed some of the interior walls to be 
movable. Because Maire Gullichsen’s 
collection of books has grown, an in- 
terior wall was shifted a few years 
ago so that the library today is bigger 
than it was originally. On the hand- 
some blond wood desks are piles of 
paper and family photographs sig- 
nifying the realities of full and happy 
lives, not posed or contrived order. 
Villa Mairea was a turning point in 
Aalto’s career. Like so many projects 
resulting from the Gullichsens’ pa- 
tronage, it has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the elevation of its architect’s 
reputation from relative obscurity to 
the forefront of modern design. But it 
is a tribute to something even larger 
than the history of design. Rather 
than imposing control over life and 
its accumulations, Villa Mairea ac- 
commodates and celebrates it. 
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Corporate Headquarters: Kreiss Collection, 
| 145 W. 134th St., Los Angeles, CA 90061 
| 1-800-334-3495. In California 1-800-824-4988 
FAX: 213-327-5982 
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Mission window, 1793. 


INTRODUCING THE ARCHITECT SERIES 
TO COME ALONG SINCE THE DRAFT 


All the truly great classic 


Colonial wandoee 1822. 


windows, it seems, were 
designed before the age of 
insulating glass. 

Back then, no one worried 
about R Values or heating 


bills or energy conservation. 


ful lines. Beauty for beauty’ sake. With the advent of double pane insulating glass, 


What people cared about were 





aesthetics. Elegant and grace- 





however, things changed. 

Window glass became much heavier, so the cross pieces that held the panes had to 
become thicker, less elegant. Then, instead of windows with small individual panes of 
glass ( true divided light ), manufacturers began offering single large sheets of insulat- 
ing glass with fake “snap-in” crosspieces to simulate the look of true divided light. 

But now Pella® has come up with a radically new manufacturing technology that 


eliminates both those compromises. Its called Integral Light Technology.” 


INTRODUCING THE ARCHITECT SERIES FROM PELLA. 





Prairie window, 1909. 






Palladian wide, Set. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL LINE OF WINDOWS 


It allows us to pro- 
duce windows that 
combine the energy- 
efficiency of insulating 
glass with the grace 
and elegance of classic 
older designs. 


It also permits an 





extraordinary poten- 
fal tor custom window design that has never existed before. 
This new series of windows is called, appropriately enough, The Architect 
~Series:" To believe it, you have to see it. And to see it, you have to visit The Pella 
Window Store® 
That trip has always been important for anyone building or renovating a home. 
~ Now, however, it’s essential. 
For more information on The Architect Series and the location of The Pella 


Pando Store nearest you, call 1-800-524-3700. 





BUILT TO IMPOSSIBLY HIGH STANDARDS. OUR OWN: 
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COURTESY VENTURI, SCOTT BROWN AND ASSOCIATES 
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Top: Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown, a 
husband-and-wife team, in the stencil-walled 
dining room of their Philadelphia residence. 
ABOVE: The drawing shows a prototype with 
optional variations from a series of houses the 
architects designed for Breakers West in Flor- 
ida. “The options include a choice between 
one and two stories, and different window 
placements, fireplace and entrance designs, 
and detailing elements,” Venturi points out. 


RIGHT: Overscale columns support a wrap- 
around porch, and an apsidal end offers 270- 
degree views of Long Island Sound for the 
Shingle Style house that the firm did for a 
New York State site. “The house combines 


bold scale with modest form,” Venturi notes. 
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ROBERT VENTURI AND DENISE SCOTT BROWN SPEAK 
OUT ON ISSUES OF URBAN CONTEXTUALISM, 
POSTMODERNISM AND “WILLFUL DISHARMONY” 


New York architecture critic Kurt An- 
dersen recently interviewed the Phila- 
delphia-based architects on their work 
and theoretical influence on contempo- 
rary architecture. 


Kurt Andersen: Your controversial 
Sainsbury Wing extension to the Na- 
tional Gallery in London brings up 
issues of urbanism and historicism. In 
terms of the public debate, there was 
discussion of the overt exterior sym- 
bolism of the National Gallery and 
how your-work seems to be a perfect 

















compromise between the highly po- 
larized modernists and the Prince 
Charlesites. Was there any sense that 
you had to be very careful designing 
for such an extraordinary urban 
place, and did you feel as though you 
had to represent a kind of precarious 
compromise in the design? 

Robert Venturi: You're right that ideo- 
logically our National Gallery design 
doesn’t fit either extreme, that of the 
traditional modernists or that of the 
traditional historicists. That’s the way 
our work is generally—we are not 
ideological, we’re very contextual. 
But I wouldn't say that the project de- 
sign represents political compromise 
to us; it’s hard enough to be artistic 
without having to be political. I’d say 
that it works toward aesthetic accom- 
modation—that’s the word I’d like 
to use. We are replicating precisely 
some of the traditional elements of 
the existing 1830s building by Wil- 
liam Wilkins. At the same time, we’re 
employing some of the elements in 
completely untraditional ways. For 
example, we’re making the rhythms, 
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The Kalligamos~ In Greek Kalligamos means most excellent, most beautiful 
marriage. This dramatic six foot round bathtub is ideal for two people, and like all 
Kallista products, the Kalligamos is a perfect marriage of form and function. 

The Kalligamos is constructed of high gloss, durable Armacryl” and features an 
all metal whirlpool system with an individual air control on each jet. Because the 
Kalligamos is custom-built, it can be made to match virtually any color. 

Shown with the Kalligamos is the Niagara bath spout. Ask your designer or 
architect for information on Kallista's unique range of bathtubs, shower systems, 
faucetry, basins and accessories or contact: 


KALLISTA, INC. 
200 KANSAS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 415/895-6400 FAX 415/895-6990 


© 1989 KALLISTA, INC. 


Monogram. Highly-advanced appliances 
built around a surprisingly simple idea. 


™ 


When you consider all of the found in Monogram rational to buy them for this 


technological superiorities tobe appliances, it might seem quite —_ reason alone. 








The Monogram refrigerator, 


or example, is controlled by an 
ectronic diagnostic system 
at is far more advanced than 


electronic dispenser. Which 
offers not just water and cubed 
ice, but also crushed ice through 
the door. 

And it was purposely 
designed to be six inches wider 
than conventional models. So it 


can take full-sized party trays 
with ease. 

Our remarkably handsome 
new gas downdraft cooktop also 
has many advantages over similar 
units. Such as an exceptionally 
efficient retractable exhaust 
system. And five burners, instead 
of the more usual four. 

The Monogram dishwasher 
contains one more outstanding 
feature. An electronic brain that 
constantly monitors its operation, 
and, should something go 
wrong, can diagnose the precise 
cause of the problem. 

But even though product 
advancements like these can be 
found throughout the entire 
line, they are not the major 
reason why you should consider 
Monogram. 

Its strongest attribute is the 
fact that it zs a line. 

Which can make your life 
much more simple when you 
start constructing your kitchen. 
(Particularly when it comes to 
such potentially frustrating 
matters as delivery dates and 
service.) 

Because, instead of having 
to deal with one company for 
your refrigerator, another for 
your dishwasher, and possibly 
two more for your oven and 
cooktop, you only have to talk to 
one. 

A company that goes just a 
little further when it comes to 
service. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center” service? (You can call 
800-626-2000 any hour of the 
day or night, 7 days a week.) 

Who else backs their products 
with such an extensive network 
of factory service professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 
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or combinations, of the columns very 
different from those of the early nine- 
teenth century. In that way we're be- 
ing a bit Pop, because Pop artists took 
conventional things and used them 
in different contexts. 

Now, we can’t put ourselves in the 
minds of the clients. Sometimes we 
feel that they think of the Sainsbury 
Wing as traditional, and therefore 
they don’t really understand it. 

KA: Yes, there is a sense that your de- 
sign is extruded out of the existing 
nineteenth-century building. 

Denise Scott Brown: We added a mon- 
umental entrance to it in a different 
way from the way Wilkins did on the 
original structure. The classicism of 
the building is modulated, made 
twentieth century, and there is a mass 
scale there that is special to us. 





“We take a 
house as a kind of 
personal odyssey to 
learn something.” 





We found keeping the general 

height-line of the buildings around 
the square and the use of the Portland 
stone important because we see con- 
text as part of the system, part of the 
scheme. But we also added to the con- 
text in our own way. Our building 
isn’t classical in many respects, al- 
though in many other respects it is. 
There is some kind of compromise, as 
if between works by Aalto and Palla- 
dio, between modernism and classi- 
cism. In the end, it is of its own day. 
KA: It seems that in the last decade 
you've concentrated on larger institu- 
tional projects, but tell me about the 
houses you're doing. 
DSB: There have been about four 
houses recently. We take a house as a 
kind of personal odyssey to learn 
something. We don’t feel that we’ve 
stopped learning. So a house is a ve- 
hicle for learning more. 


continued from page 68 


BELOW: “Square openings and metal columns create a new rhythm and harmony,” says British- 
educated Scott Brown of the Sainsbury Wing extension to London’s National Gallery. The model 
shows elements, scale and height similar to those of the original 19th-century building, at right. 


RV: We've just completed a house in 
Mount Desert, Maine, one in Glen 
Cove, Long Island, and we’re com- 
pleting another in East Hampton, 
New York. We're also designing a 
house in Tuxedo Park, New York, 
which is a great place for Shingle 
Style architecture. There are a num- 
ber of important houses there by the 
great Shingle Style architect Bruce 
Price, the father of Emily Post. 

KA: How would you characterize 





MATT WARGO 


these houses in terms of the work you 
did in, say, the seventies? 

RV: They are all generally in the 
Shingle Style tradition, and coinci- 
dentally, they are all in Shingle Style 
kinds of locations. 

KA: Are you deferring to the Shingle 
Style tradition? 

RV: Again, with our work, there’s al- 
ways an ambiguity about how his- 
torical we are. Some works defer 
more than others. You would never 
mistake one of them for real Shingle 
Style houses. I like saying that they 
are representations of Shingle Style 
houses. But they are essentially 
houses that meld into the landscape 
and into the historical context, 


That doesn’t mean that houses or 
other buildings should always do 
that. I love Le Corbusier’s Villa Sa- 
voye, which is very different, sitting 
there in the open landscape, big, 
white, bold. So I don’t think that’s al- 
ways the way. In these cases, the 
Shingle Style seemed to be sensible 
and to relate to our clients’ needs. 
KA; What about the designs of your 
followers, whether or not you con- 
sider them followers, who have lately 


seemed to be producing Shingle Style 
houses that could be mistaken for the 
real thing? Their work has become so 
literally Shingle Style, or whatever 
style they are in, that they seem to 
have lost the will to invent. 

RV: In general, I don’t agree with that 
tack. Historical Shingle Style is not an 
easy way out. But on the other hand, 
there are some houses of the late 
twenties and thirties in America that 
were quite literal and quite wonder- 
ful. You have to admire them because 
they were done very well. They were 
sort of a dead end, a last gasp of nine- 
teenth-century eclecticism. I don’t 


‘think this is the time for that kind of 


historicism. For one thing, it has to be 
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COURTESY VENTURI, SCOTT BROWN AND ASSOCIATES 








ABOVE: The design of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Hall “takes visual cues from the adjacent 
University of the Arts Main Building,” Ven- 
turi explains of the model in his office. BELOW 
A drawing of the hall. “Large windows show 
the Grand Lounge,” adds Venturi, “allowing 
the gala atmosphere of an evening per- 
formance to be glimpsed from the street.” 


done by people who really know 
their history, and most architects 
don’t today. It also can result in a 
kind of lifelessness, a lack of vitality. 
In general, I’m not sympathetic with 
that kind of literal historicism. 

KA: Do you ever regret that, in a 
sense, through your writing and your 
designs, you have permitted this? 
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continued from page 72 


RV: Sometimes I’ve regretted what's 
happening, to the extent that some of 
it has come out of what Denise and I 
have done. 

DSB: Actually, the Postmodernists 
have taken out of what we’ve done 
only what they wanted. They missed 
a lot of what we wrote and said. And 
there are some reasons for that. Our 
writing is broader in the disciplines 
it spans, and many architects can’t 
follow it. That breadth comes from 
Bob’s deep historical knowledge and 
my background in planning and the 
social sciences. Postmodernist histori- 
cism is often based on superficial 
knowledge learned yesterday. Bob’s 
passion for history has been with him 
since his childhood. Our concern for 
certain nonphysical aspects of the 
environment, for sociology and eco- 
nomics as disciplines of thought rele- 
vant to architecture, arose primarily 
out of the social movements of the 
sixties and the social planners’ criti- 
cism of architecture for its lack of so- 
cial concern. Those dimensions in our 
work haven't been spotted by the 
Postmodernists. 

KA: Do you think you'll be known 
fifty or one hundred years hence 
more for your writing and historical 


interests or for your architecture? 
RV: I have no idea how we are going 
to be known. 

DSB: Maybe for our chairs! 
KA: What about the furniture and the 
objects you've designed? 

RV: The decorative arts are extremely 
interesting and appealing to me. On 
the other hand, we have been busy 
with architecture, and architecture is 
our main business. Ideally, I would 
like to really be able to focus on the, 
objects. I love doing furniture, teapots 
and things like that. We now have 
three small bureaus that are being 
produced by ARC in New York, and 
we're continuing to do some work for 
Swid Powell. But we need more time. 
KA: Do you enjoy that work because 
it is less portentous? 

RV: The furniture and decorative ob- 
jects are very different kinds of medi- 
ums, and the scale is so different, but - 
I find it rather hard to juggle the two, 
to focus on the buildings, which are 
so demanding, especially if you really 
are involved in the details, as 1am. A 
building is by no means over after the 
concept is set. In the Princeton Club 
remodeling, we're also doing the in- 
teriors. It’s a job that involves interior 
detailing, and furniture selection and 
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JACUZZI: 


THE FIORE™ 





YOU DESERVE THE EXPERIENCE. 


Jacuzzi* whirlpool bath feels like no other, because it’s made like no other. As the 


originator of the first whirlpool bath, Jacuzzi has more experience designing, 


building and perfecting whirlpool products than anyone else. ?# At the heart of it all 
is the PowerPro" jet system. Our unique patented jet design creates a high volume blend 
of air and water, perfectly balanced to give you the most comfortable and satisfying 
. whitlpoo| experience available. °® Our baths are designed with your comfort in mind. 
. This “human engineering” approach means that every 
element of our design, from the convenience of finger- 

~~ tip controls to the therapeutic placement of jets, works 





Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath 


PowerPro™ jet system 


Competitive 
whirlpool jet systems 


together for your ultimate satisfaction. °® For more information, or for an authorized 


Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath dealer near you, call toll free 1-800-227-0710. In California call 


1-800-227-0991. 
' JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 


© 1989 Jacuzzi Inc. 
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: Traditional, 
modern, 
and classic 
bathroom 

mela faucets and 

| accessories 
| , 
os 


Fol lows available in 


matching 
; styles, finishes 
Function i. 4 and colors. 
JADO has the 
choices readily 
available 


through design 
show rooms. 





API 


PO. Box 1329 
Camarillo 
CA 93011 


For Those 
Unaccustomed To 
Compromise. From 


Those Who 
Never Consider It. 


© 1989, Rutt Custom Kitchens, a HARROW company. 








Shown: Stockholm, a transitional design. 


From exemplary materials to exquisite workmanship, our 
uncompromising craftsmen overlook no detail creating 
America’s finest custom cabinetry for America’s most dis- 
cerning homeowners. 


Rutt cabinetry is painstakingly fashioned for those who 
understand a dedication to quality that places value above 
cost. And because it’s true custom cabinetry, we can meet 
your highly individual requirements, making even the 
most functional room a true showcase. 


Begin your planning with our luxurious Folio of design 
and decorating ideas. It demonstrates why Rutt cabinetry 
is never an extravagance, but rather a lasting investment 
that adds value to your home and your life. 


If your standards are as uncompromising as ours, we invite 
you to send for the Rutt Folio today. 


To receive our comprehensive Folio, complete this 
coupon and mail to Rutt, P.O. Box 129, 1564 Main 

© Street, Goodville, PA 17528. Please enclose $7.00, 
which includes postage and handling. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 


PHONE AD2,90 


Your Folio will be sent within 3 working days of receipt of response 
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design. We're designing some light 
sconces, certain fabrics and carpets. 
Otherwise, the creativity comes with 
choosing the furniture. 
KA: What about your current institu- 
tional work? 
RV: Denise’s planning projects are 
important. These include work at 
Dartmouth, where we’re working as 
consultants. We’re involved in con- 
struction administration stages of a 
number of institutional projects at 
Princeton, Penn and UCLA, and mu- 
seums in London and Seattle. An- 
other project I especially like is the 
renovation and restoration of Pros- 
pect House, which is now a Princeton 
faculty club, a distinguished house of 
the 1850s by John Notman. 
KA: Did the Gordon Wu Hall at 
Princeton please you? It seems to me 
that that’s one of your great works of 
the last decade. 
RV: I like it very much. I think some- 
one asked Eliel Saarinen, “Which is 
your favorite building?” And he said, 
“It’s always the one I’m working on 
now.” When you’re so close to your 
work, so involved in the everyday 
problems, that happens. It’s hard to 
answer such a question. 
KA: There must be a time lapse, a 
number of years’ distance that you 
need to get before you can regard 
your work with any objectivity. 
RV: To some extent that’s true. I think 
we also have the problem that, even 
now that our work is more accept- 
able, some aspects of it are hard for 
critics to take. I think it still tends 
very often to be interpreted differ- 
ently from how it should be inter- 
preted. Then sometimes our work 
and approach have been accepted 
with dire results. I think an awful lot 
of what we do is still not understood. 
I do think we’re often ahead of the 
critics, and certainly we have been in 
the past. i read things they say that 
have nothing to do with what we’re 
actually doing, or involve a real lack 
of understanding. 
DSB: To put it another way, we’ve 
grown and changed over the years, 


continued from page 74 


and we’ve provided nourishment for 
quite a few generations of architects. 
And the people who are copying 
what we did twenty years ago are 
winning the-competitions. When we 
make an entry, it doesn’t look like 
what we were doing twenty years 
ago, and we still don’t win, because it 
still looks unfamiliar. 
KA; I think that’s right. If all that you 
do that is admirable can be reduced - 
to one admirable thing, it is this lack 
of a formulaic complacency—this 
constant innovation. 
RV: That’s a good point. And that’s 
hard to take. Being original is hard 
for clients because they don’t quite 
know what they’re going to get. It’s 
hard for us because we're still discov- 
ering things. I wrote an article a 
while back with a long title, part of 
which was “Plus Ca Change.” This is 
because I think Postmodernism is just 
as rigid as modernism tended to be. 
They both involve the adaptation of 
one consistent vocabulary, one uni- 
fied way of doing the job. And that’s 
quite different from what we were 
talking about. 

There is a kind of architecture that 





“| think an awful 
lot of what we do is still 
not understood.” 





gets its main effect from a grand 
rhetorical gesture. And you can un- 
derstand everything about that kind 
of building from a drawing or a 
model, because its architectural effect 
does not depend on its detail or orna- 
ment, of which there is little if any in 
its minimalist assurance. These kinds 
of buildings are easy to sell, because 
that model on the boardroom table 
doesn’t depend on scale or detail. 
Much of modernism ignored detail. 
Mies van der Rohe said, “God is in 
the details’—but most of his detail 
was repetitive and consistent in its ac- 


commodation to unity and simplic- 
ity. Essentially, modernism involved 
a minimalist approach. There was 
hardly any detail, so you really could 
understand a building at the scale of a 
candy box. Much of what we do in 
our kind of design cannot be under- 
stood at that scale. It depends on de- 
tails as you approach it in the real 
context of the world. 

DSB: You have to see it in a bigger 
context. Like the National Gallery ex- 
tension: You need to see it in the con- 
text of Trafalgar Square, and you 
need to know how the iron railings 
sit in the doorway—both things 
working together at once. 

RV: A lot of our criticism comes from 
people who are still in the mini- 
malist, modernist tradition. On those 
terms, if you reduce the Paris Opéra 
to a drawing, to a rendition that’s 
only so big, it will look conventional 
or ordinary. This is because we're still 
living in the modernist /minimalist 
age, relying on the gestural approach. 
But one thing that’s a characteristic of 
our office now, and one of our diffi- 
culties, involves our emphasis on de- 
tailing. We have hardly any typical 
details; and we have lots of details. 
That’s expensive to do, and it makes 
the job much more difficult. ' 

KA: It seems to me there is a kind of 
reductivism that other architects took 
from you. Do you think many of the 
lessons that the architects believe 
they learned from you were in fact 
the wrong lessons? 

RV: I can’t say. We're architects, we’re 
not propagandists. And we wrote 
mostly to understand ourselves when 
we didn’t have enough work. What 
we couldn’t express in buildings, we 
expressed in words. I feel bad that 
there are misinterpretations. But if 
you're an artist, you really concern 
yourself with your work more than 
with its critical effect. 

DSB: And there are other forms of 
misunderstanding and misappropri- 


_ation. We try to make the “borrow- 


ing” that we do as architects relevant 
to the context and conditions. We 
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Music Made Beautiful. 





In the realm of architectural audio design, we at Sonance believe the classic state- 
ment is understatement. * Which is precisely why our custom in-wall stereo 


speakers and controls are made to blend unobtrusively with the most discrimi- 





nating home decor. * Painted or cloth covered. Precision flush mounted. 
Each combining the highest aesthetics with the highest fidelity fora highly satisfying sensory experi- 
ence. ® For everything you need to make beautiful music throughout your home, Sonance is 
your one source. To find out the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-582-7777. Outside the U.S.A. 
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Excited About 
Hansa America. 
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Ask any faucet expert 
who is the undisputed 
leader in single lever 
ceramic and thermostatic 
technology and they'll tell 
you Hansa. In other 
words, a Hansa is the 
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faucet in the world. 


In Germany, a country 
noted for its superior 
faucet craftsmanship, 
Hansa has set the 
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1911. Hansa America 
offers a complete line 
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and bar faucets. With 
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think Postmodernists frequently bor- 
row historical elements that are not 
culturally relevant. Working in 
America, the theme is really Palladio 
for us, because that’s what’s been 
most important to American architec- 
ture. Ledoux, the eighteenth-century 
French architect, doesn’t really be- 
long to this culture. But his work was 
popular among modern architects, 
and when they became Postmod- 
ernists, they used it in a more literal 
way. In my opinion, Ledoux is not 
relevant in America except to the id- 
iosyncrasies of a particular client. If 
your client is a professor of French 
history, you might very well use 
Ledoux; but if you’re working in an 
American suburb or an American 
city, you’d look horribly out of place. 
KA: As the younger generation of ar- 
chitects, to some degree, is rejecting 
the literal and vulgar Postmodernists, 
do you look at that as a salutary kind 
of development? 

RV: I don’t feel sympathetic toward 
Deconstructivism. It reminds me of 
the architectural emphasis on semiot- 
ics—that attempt to apply the literary 
discipline of semiotics to architec- 
ture—that was often misplaced, pre- 
tentious and soon forgotten. The 
second sentence in my General Mani- 
festo in Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture says: “I do not like the 
incoherence or arbitrariness of in- 
competent architecture, nor precious 
intricacies of picturesqueness or ex- 
pressionism. If everything is con- 
tradictory, nothing is contradictory. 
Dissonance must have a real basis 
in experience and circumstance.” 
KA: So willful disharmony is not 
what you're interested in? 

RV: Disharmony that comes from cir- 
cumstances that are valid has tension, 
poignancy, quality and beauty. 

KA: How do you feel about the plan- 
ners and architects who are taking 
the American small town as the 
model, the paradigm, for where ur- 
ban planning has to go? 

DSB: The planning work that I’ve 
done hasn’t been like that. I believe 
that the highway has gone through 
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continued from page 78 


our lives and we are never going to be 
the same again. My work, first as an 
academic and then as a practitioner, 
has been grappling with this meta- 
phoric highway, learning where one 
fits as an architect and a planner, de- 
fining what one can and can’t do. 

So this overview conditions our 
work. For example, while we were 
writing Learning from Las Vegas we 
were also advocate architects to a 
series of impoverished urban neigh- 
borhoods on South Street in Phila- 
delphia, working as volunteers, help- 
ing them stop an expressway. I have 
gone on from there to work with 
small community groups on Main 
Streets and in neighborhoods. 

KA: But as suburban and exurban 
sprawl continues apace, what model 
can we give to developers in subur- 
ban situations to say, ‘You don’t sim- 
ply have to continue the spraw] that’s 
going on”? Is it wrong to say that the 
small town is the model that perhaps 
we should emulate? 

DSB: Realistically and pragmatically, 
there have been small-town simula- 
tions since the turn of the century. 





“Disharmony that comes 
from circumstances that are 
valid has beauty.”’ 





People nostalgically want that. And if 
you accept that people’s lives exist on 
many scales, at the scale immediately 
around your own house, you could 
ask to have that kind of quality. 
There are different methods of deal- 
ing with that nostalgia and the need 
for a smaller neighborhood scale. 
What interests me in urbanism is fac- 
ing the problems that many turn 
aside from. For example, a town in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area 
pays its taxes and gets the most won- 
derful school system in the world. 
And downtown Philadelphia is dy- 
ing on the vine for lack of schooling. 
It’s not the architecture I’m criticiz- 


ing, and it’s not the right to have 
beauty at your front door, it’s the feel- 
ing that we are independent areas 
and we don’t owe something to the 
overall community. I don’t mean that 
one shouldn’t have beauty and peace 
where one lives. I’m against the re- - 
gional insularity that will allow the 
public schools in Philadelphia to pro- 
duce one more generation bound in 
city problems and unable to escape. 
When I say the highway has gone , 
through our lives, I mean that meta- 
phorically. I think people are turning 
their backs on many problems that 
we can’t afford to ignore any longer. 
KA: What about the work you're do- 
ing for suburban developer Warren 
Pearl? How did that come about, and 
has it been a satisfying collaboration? 
RV: It’s very different from what we 
usually do. Usually we work with 
specific clients. And it was challeng- 
ing for that reason. Warren Pearl is 
not really a developer, he’s a builder, 
a very good builder, from New York 
City. It remains to be seen whether 
it’s a good idea for us to go on in that 
mode. The concept of doing a house 
for an unknown client is not un- 
usual—it’s what’s done when we do 
an apartment house. Working for a 
market rather than a client is one way 
to see it. It’s interesting to us, because 
when we do a public building, the 
building has to connect with a group 
of people, not just individuals. That’s 
different from the private house, the 
kind of house that architects do, 
which only privileged individuals 
can afford to have. Pearl’s particular 
approach is not original; it was done 
often in the great squares in London, 
where you see houses surrounding, 
say, Bedford Square that are identi- 
cal, except for elements of ornament 
around the doors, and so forth. So it’s 
an old tradition, and it’s one that in- 
terests us. Whether it makes sense for 
us to do it is another question. 

KA: Does the appeal of what Warren 
Pearl has asked you to do connect to 
your populist impulse? 

RV: Yes, it does. It is nice to face some 
of those issues concretely. A 
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MOORE RUBLE YUDELL 


A MALIBU RESIDENCE ROOTED IN 
CALIFORNIAS SPANISH COLONIAL TRADITIONS 


TEXT BY LEON WHITESON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JANE LIDZ 
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“THERE IS A MAGIC AND A freedom to the sun-kissed, beach- 
front southern California life I grew up with that has al- 
ways charmed me,” says architect Charles Moore. “The 
Malibu style that typifies these free and easy ways seems 
more suited to a shack on the beach than to a serious and 
permanent house. 

“Permanent shelter can seem to dissipate the easeful 
magic if the architect and his client forget the scene’s origi- 
nal charm,” he continues. “What we all desired on this 
Point Dume cliff-top was a breeze-swept house on the 
edge of the great ocean, a shelter true to the region.” 

Moore’s partners, John Ruble and Buzz Yudell, shared 


his fondness for Malibu, and his clients wanted to keep the . 


sense of living’on the private beach. “The land has be- 
longed to my husband's family for three decades,” the 
wife explains. “Every summer for as long as he can re- 
member, he lived in the cottage on the shore. Then we 
lived there together after we were married. Our pleasure 


PRECEDING PAGES: Southern California’s Spanish traditions inspired 
Moore Ruble Yudell’s design of a cliffside Malibu residence. “The west 
facade shows how the tiled roofs build up from the lower wing to the 
upper one with its anchoring chimney,” says Buzz Yudell. LEFT: Yu- 
dell, left, and John Ruble, designed the house with Texas-based partner 
Charles Moore. BELOw: A courtyard arcade leads to the main entrance. 














was to watch the sun move across the cliff face during the 
day, stare at the moon reflected on the waves at night and 
sniff the winds off the sea and the shore—all the while 
dreaming of the house we’d one day build up here.” 

From the sea edge the house looks huge, straddling the 
bluff above like an Andalusian hacienda with thick para- 
pet walls and long tile ridges. The west fagade is modeled 
with the shadows of the projecting segments that give the 
smaller bedrooms an ocean view to the south. Chimneys 
provide strong vertical accents that pin the pink stucco 
battlements to the cliff. Native southern California chapar- 
ral mingles with imported eucalyptus and silvery olive 
trees in a green sea falling away beneath the villa. 

A small canyon to the west isolates the villa from its 
neighbors, and from a distance the full sculptural qualities 
of the dwelling can be recognized. By drawing on the 
region’s traditions, and using the materials, massing 
and forms, the architects have created a house true to the 


RIGHT: Visible through the large window of the entrance hall, ham- 
mocks are suspended between the loggia walls. “The shed roof opens 
up and becomes a trellis as it extends beyond the loggia enclosure,” 
says Ruble. BeLow: An interior window in the library loft overlooks 
the living room and offers a view of the ocean. “Within the thickness 
of the south living room wall, window seats are created,” adds Ruble. 
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southern Californian Spanish Colonial idiom. The square, 
curved, sloped and octagonal shapes have been carefully 
assembled to make a complex whole and a composi- 
tion that is utterly modern in the simplicity of its lines, 
in the contrasts of its strongly Cubist elements balanced 
against one another. 

The deep pie-wedge shape of the two-and-one-third- 
acre lot suggested a plan that splays out toward the Pacific. 
From an enclosed entrance forecourt, the house opens like 
an Andalusian fan through a succession of interior and 
exterior spaces that gradually reveal more and more of the 


ocean panorama. “We wanted to withhold the vista as 
long as possible,” Buzz Yudell explains. “At the same time, 

_ we wanted some inward-looking spaces as a relief. You 
can’t live with glory all the time.” 

A flagstoned courtyard with a fountain and rare tropical 
palms gives access to a deliberately narrow entrance that 
offers the first glimpse of the Pacific. The sense of the 
house as an opening fan is strong in this transitional space. 
To the right is a glass-roofed solarium leading to the maid’s 
room, the guest bedroom and the bedroom of the resi- 
dents’ six-year-old son. To the left is the library and the 











double-height sunken living room. Beyond the living 
room, in the fan’s third segment, are the kitchen and ser- 
vice areas, culminating in the octagonal tower of the din- 
ing room that anchors the entire plan. 

The high-ceilinged living room has the air of a Moorish 
indoor courtyard. Arcades frame two sides, and a wall of 
south-facing windows divides the wide and glittering 
ocean panorama into manageably picturesque segments. 
“You can be overwhelmed by such splendor,” the wife 
comments. A high-manteled hearth fills the north wall. 


continued on page 114 


opposite: “As an interior courtyard at the heart of the house, the living 
room is a high space with features found in courtyards: a window 
overlooking it from the second-floor hall, an arcade, tile floors and large 
palms,” says Yudell. asove: The south fagade and terrace. “On the 
left,” explains Ruble, “the loggia/arcade protects the west-facing win- 
dows and offers a variety of shade and sunlight on the terrace.” The 
octagonal tower contains the dining room, below, and master bedroom, 
above. “The south fagade and terrace bring the ocean view indoo 

and the integral living spaces out into the landscape,” says Yucell 
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JAMES OLSON 


MELDING ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
AN URBAN SEATTLE APARTMENT 








TEXT BY JON KRAKAUER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT PISANO 








Architect James Olson (inset opposite) designed his own apartment in a new structure he built 
with other architects across from Seattle’s historic Pioneer Square. LEFT: “The living room ceiling 
appears to float, as the walls are set off from both the ceiling and the floor. Part of the illusion is 
achieved through lighting,” explains Olson. A glass sculpture by Nancy Mee is in the recess, left; 
another is placed before the mural by Jeffrey Bishop, right. ABove: Along the living room wall, 
“the Mee sculpture collaborates with Bishop’s mural,” says Olson. “My objective was to create 
a complete integration of art and architecture within the urban context.” Stool by Patrick Naggar. 


“FIRST-TIME VISITORS Often remark that 
the space is like nothing they’ve ever 
seen,” says James Olson of the fu- 
turistic condominium he shares with 
his wife, Katherine, eight stories 
above the din and bustle of Seattle’s 
Pioneer Square. Olson, one of the 
brightest rising stars in Northwest ar- 
chitecture, goes so far as to admit that 
“a few people have even called it 
‘weird.’ But in the next breath they'll 
volunteer that the rooms are incred- 
ibly serene and inviting.” 

Indeed, the interiors are both ex- 
tremely pleasant and downright oth- 
erworldly. During the day, a pris- 
matic skylight set nearly thirty feet 


over the entrance hall splashes rain- 
bows down a narrow overhead shaft. 
The living room is dominated by an 
immense, mysterious mural by Jef- 
frey Bishop and a trio of glass pieces 
by Nancy Mee. Everywhere, the 
floors and ceilings seem to be hover- 
ing weightlessly. 

“T’'ve always regarded the resi- 
dences that I’ve designed for myself 
as architectural laboratories,” says 
Olson. “In my own house I feel free 
to experiment with unorthodox, un- 
proven ideas that I wouldn't fee! 
comfortable trying out for the first 
time on a client.” In this case 
was especially interested in 





































ways to make confined urban interi- 
ors feel expansive, limitless, infinite. 
“As the world becomes increasingly 
crowded,” he says, “people are going 
to be forced to live in less and less 
space. If we want our cities to be liv- 
able in the future, it’s important that 
architects figure out ways to make 
small places feel as large as possible.” 

Olson explains, “In our apart- 
ment—which is perhaps only four- 
teen hundred square feet—I’ve tried 





TERRACE 


to create the illusion of endless space. 
I’ve done it by what I call ‘exploding 
the box.’ For example, the living 
room floor turns up at the edges and 
seems to be disconnected from the 
walls; the ceiling appears to float. You 
are fooled into thinking the room is 
much bigger than it actually is.” 

In addition to experimenting with 
perceived space, Olson also wanted to 
try out some rather unconventional 
ideas about the relationship between 
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ABOVE: The second-floor plan, above, shows 
the kitchen/dining room opening to a large 
terrace that overlooks Pioneer Square. A 
dressing area forms the passageway to the 
bedroom and the garden terrace beyond. 
Below, the cross section reveals the first-floor 
living room and the double-height entrance 
hall. “The entrance hall is the conceptual cen- 
ter of the house,” explains Olson. “There, the 
ceiling is actually two and a half stories high.” 


LEFT: “The hall and stairway create an inner 
sanctuary away from the traffic noises and 
bright city lights,” says Olson. “The abstract 
shapes make light the dominant theme, and 
the glass railings seem to float in space and 
reflect the light.” A skylight lights the hall 
by day. Floors are sponge-painted fiberboard. 


art and architecture, an aspect of de- 
sign for which he has long been es- 
teemed (his firm, Olson/Sundberg 
Architects, is working in the role of 
associated architects with Venturi, 
Scott Brown and Associates on the 
design of the striking Seattle Art 
Museum, which is currently under 
construction downtown). In Olson’s 
residence, the art doesn’t merely en- 
hance the interiors: Mee’s opalescent 
sculptures and Bishop’s huge, ethe- 

















“T've always regarded the residences that I’ve designed 
for myself as architectural laboratories.” 
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real mural are an integral, immutable 
part of the architecture, built into the 
space—quite literally—right from the 
beginning. “We've attempted to take 
art to the next step, to make it ac- 
tually be the environment,” he says. 

Olson views his apartment as a 
personal statement about making cit- 
ies better places to live. “I hope to 
demonstrate that it’s possible to cre- 
ate a world for yourself in the heart of 
a thoroughly urban landscape that’s 
interesting, attractive and every bit 
as wonderful as living on a patch 
of grass in suburbia. I believe quite 
strongly that individuals hold the 
power to affect a city’s evolution. In 
that regard, Seattle is a particularly 
interesting place to be right now, for 
it’s very much a city in transition. It’s 
exciting to have a hand in shaping 
the character of downtown.” 


Olson’s commitment to urban liv- 
ing actually began in 1977 with the 
design of his previous residence atop 


an award-winning condominium 
project in the Pike Place Historic Dis- 
trict. That apartment, however, was 
nothing like the cerebral, inner-di- 
rected, almost hermetic space Olson 
occupies today: The Pike Place resi- 
dence featured wraparound floor-to- 
ceiling windows, grand terraces and 
a 360-degree view that took in the 
full sweep of Elliott Bay, the near- 
by Olympic Mountains and the en- 
tire city skyline. 

“Everyone assumed Katherine and 
I would live there for the rest of our 
lives,” Olson says. “It was such an 
amazing setting; all of our friends 
thought we were out of our minds to 
move. But I felt a need to push both 
my artistic development and my per- 
sonal evolution. And Katherine felt 
the same way—we both like to ex- 
periment, to continually explore life’s 
possibilities. We could have lived 
quite happily in the Pike Place apart- 
ment forever, but what would be the 


point? Life is short, time is contin- 
ually slipping away; why not try 
something else? 

“As it happens,” Olson continues, 
“we love how this new apartment 
has turned out. It’s exceeded our 
wildest expectations. But you know, 
five or ten years from now I imag- 
ine we'll get the itch again, and I'll 
probably design another home for us 
somewhere downtown, something 
equally experimental but totally dif- 
ferent. I’ve discovered that as long as 
you're willing to make room for 
them, there’s never a shortage of new 
ideas in the world.” A 


BELOW: “My wife, Katherine, and I spend 
ninety percent of our time in the kitchen/din- 
ing room. We gravitate there,” says Olson. 
Glass doors open to the large terrace. “There 


‘is a lot of history right outside the window 


—we see one hundred years of Seattle archi- 
tecture rising around us like an amphithe- 
ater,” he adds. Floors and cabinets of sponge- 
painted fiberboard; counter of red granite. 
Glass-tile backsplash by artist Ann Gardner. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY SIMON BROWN 


Maltese architect Richard England is also a 
poet and a sculptor, and his multifaceted gar- 
den at his house in St. Julian’s is dedicated to 
his wife, Myriam, a professor of ikebana. LEFT: 
England in the garden before the Memory 
Wall. “This represents a moment when it is 
difficult to tell whether the structure is in 
stages of completion or decay,” he says. “It 
also represents stratified layers of memory.” 


BELOW LEFT: Myriam England in the Cloisters 
of Remembrance. “These arched openings ex- 
press the occasional revelation of the secrets 
of the entire space, showing aspects of the 
promise of things unknown, of vistas yet to 
come, of viewpoints yet to be enjoyed,” says 
Richard England. BELow: A 17th-century stone 
fragment adorned with a Maltese cross is 
in the area called the Hermitage of Solitude. 


RICHARD ENGLAND 


A GARDEN FOR MYRIAM IN ST. JULIAN'S, MALTA 











TOP LEFT: Driftwood and an antique stone lion are displayed near the ikebana studio, Myriam England’s private 
meditation space. TOP RIGHT: At the far end of the pool is the curved Alcove of Tranquillity, “reminiscent of 
Malta’s prehistoric temples that are scooped out of rock,” says England. asove LEFT: The pool, called the Waters 
of Reflection, “holds the amorphous zones of this garden together,” he adds. ABOVE RIGHT: The Memory Wall 
and a freestanding arcade are reflected in the pool. The statue, right, represents the Goddess of Youth. “The 
garden is where architectural forms are reflected in a liquid pool, where the floor is the earth, the walls are the 
wind and the ceiling is the sky,” says England, summing up the project. “The spaces are meant to be a poem.” 
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WILLIAM B. 
GLECKMAN 


STAINLESS-STEEL SIDING 


FOR A CEDAR-LINED COUNTRY 


HOUSE IN SAGAPONACK 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 








“The design arose from the desire to capture the freedom and light of 
the Sagaponack shore and fields in a carefree, maintenance-free enclo- 
sure,” says Manhattan architect William B. Gleckman. “The stainless 
steel was chosen for its aesthetic quality—it changes surprisingly with 
the light—while bearing kinship to the metal-roofed horse barns in the 
area.” ABOVE: Sliding glass doors open the entire first floor to the con- 
crete steps and pool surround that establish the rear terrace as an out- 
door living room. oprositE: Upper lofts on either side of the entrance 
hall and horizontal tie beams emphasize the symmetrical design. “The 
arched bridge directly outside continues the axial procession from the 
entrance to the ocean,” the architect says. Chinese temple lion at right. 
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A STAINLESS-STEEL HOUSE is hardly the sort of thing one ex- 
pects to find in a quietly decorous beach resort like South- 
ampton, Long Island. There the residents tend to prefer 
natural fibers for their attire and natural materials—like 
wood—for their houses. Variety is tolerated, to be sure, but 
even the most experimental house forms usually come 
clad in wood shingles, clapboard or cedar siding. 

“I don’t know of another house built with stainless 
steel,” says architect William B. Gleckman of a glisteningly — 
new country house owned by a single man. Stainless steel 
is indeed uncommon. It was the material many Interna- 
tional Style architects dreamed of using for their pristine, 
clean-lined modern architecture of the 1920s and 1930s. 
Kocher and Frey’s Aluminaire House, built on Long Island 
in 1931, actually came close to the ideal, but it had prob- 
lems with weather and failed to establish a solid precedent. 


In recent years other architects, such as Frank Gehry, Stan- 
ley Tigerman and his partner, Margaret McCurry, have 
incorporated industrial-strength metals in the exteriors of 
their own homes. But all have used either aluminum or 
galvanized steel, not stainless. ‘Stainless steel doesn’t pit or 
rust like other metals,” Gleckman contends. “And it is so 
beautiful.” Just to make sure there would be no problem 
with the material, he even found a special alloy often used 
in surgical equipment. 

Gleckman had designed a number of wood houses in 
the area before turning to this particular one. An architect 
whose training included postgraduate study at a techni- 
cal school in Zurich after graduation from M.I.T., he has 
never quite lost that modernist vision of the ultimate 
maintenance-free house. 

The direct inspiration for the metal house was provided 











The gallery lofts are part of the two upper-level bedroom suites, each with an individual stair from the en- 
trance-hall: “The living room, which steps down from the entrance hall, is intended as an indoor terrace where 
the polished black concrete floor is easy to maintain and allows dripping, bathing suits and wet feet from the 
pool,” he Gleckman. “The use of stainless steel onthe ceiling and_cedar boards throughout the interior 


eliminates the need for painting and the concern about mildew that are so _prevalént in this ocean climate.” 
: A" 














by nearby farm buildings roofed in galvanized-steel deck- 
ing that Gleckman saw around Sagaponack, the tiny vil- 
lage where the house is located. For the configuration of 
the house itself, he was influenced not so much by barns as 
by farmhouses typical of this “agricultural vernacular.” 
Therefore, far from looking like the spaceship that one 
almost expects from the gleaming, streamlined coating, 
the house has the upright gable roof and add-on form 
commonly seen in the older architecture of the Northeast. 

As another point of contrast, Gleckman decided to panel 
the entire interior in cedar. “It doesn’t mildew,” the archi- 
tect maintains. “With a damp climate, everything—in- 
cluding sheetrock—starts to develop spots and stains after 
a while.” The contrast between the shiny surface outside 
and the dark, woodsy interior—between machine-made 
and natural materials—adds a sense of drama and surprise. 

Executing a design of this nature would be difficult 
without a contractor who is equally committed. Rodney B. 
Ryan, a gastroenterologist, contractor and developer with 
whom Gleckman has built other projects, made sure that 
the construction lived up to the demands of the materials. 
Nevertheless, many of the neighbors would prefer that its 
cedar lining be on the outside, with the stainless steel in- 
side, where only the occupants would see it. “They say it 
looks alien,” Gleckman says in disbelief. Obviously, the 
house will have to prove its aesthetic value over time. And 
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there will always be those who are certain that any kind of 
metal roof means the house is too hot in the summer and 
too cold in the winter. The architect points out that the 
roof is made of two layers of steel with insulation in be- 
tween, which solves the temperature problems. 

Because of the precisely enclosed form of the exterior, 
one does not expect the interior to be so spacious and open. — 
The architect arranged the house’s various public and pri- 
vate spaces around a central axis, at one end of which is the 
entrance. Two narrow stairs on each side of the entrance 
hall lead to separate bedroom suites with their own 
mezzaninelike studies overlooking the living room, and 
their own baths, dressing rooms and bedroom fireplaces. © 
The more public rooms—entrance hall, dining and living 
areas—occupy different levels that gradually spill down to 
the pool. “I saw Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s set for La Clemenza 
di Tito at the Metropolitan Opera,’”” Gleckman confesses. “It 
has those tiers, and I wanted to recreate that feeling.” 

At the same time, Gleckman left portions of the house 
open to the wood beams and stainless-steel ceiling twenty- 
four feet overhead, so the eye is constantly pulled upward 
through glass strips in the roof to the sky, as well as out- 
ward through a horizontal window wall to a view of the 
pool and the landscape. In fact, one is less aware of de- 
scending the large platformlike tiers of the house than of 
being drawn into the surrounding meadow. Clearly, the 
architect of this stainless-steel house has thought about 
more than low maintenance. A 














opposite: “Sunlight bounces off the pool and shimmers on the stainless-steel ceiling,” says Gleckman. The gallery lofts are also illuminated by the 
glass roof. OPPOSITE BELOW: “The baths are an extension of the house’s aesthetic, rather than being treated as a traditional tiled area,” adds the architect, 
“and the tub and shower are to be used and enjoyed under the glass roof, rain or shine.” Floor of shower area, adjoining the tub, is carnelian granite. 
Lithograph is a portrait of Henry van de Velde by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner. asove: The southwest gable-end of the house shows how the house is ter- 
raced down with the slope of the terrain. BELOW: From the northeast, the arch of the bridge is visible. “The wraparound U-shaped pool was inspired 
by a ninth-century building in Bokhara,” says Gleckman (inset above). “At times the roof can blend in and almost be undifferentiated from the sky.” 
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GRAHAM GUND 


REORIENTING A COMPACT MASTER BATH 
TO ITS BEACON HILL VIEWS 








COURTESY GRAHAM GUND 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD MANDELKORN 


In the renovation of a Boston town house, architect 
Graham Gund was challenged to create a luxurious 
master bath in a confined space. opposite: “The 
vanity wall mirror mimics the shape of the oppo- 
site bay window and captures the view from the 
terrace,” explains Gund. Vanity top is Norwegian 
pink marble. asove: The plan shows the limited 
space and the inclusion of a shower stall next to 
the oval tub. Lerr: “Set within the bay window, 
the whirlpool bath is afforded one-hundred-and- 
eighty-degree views of the landscaped terrace and 
the Beacon Hill town houses beyond,” adds Gund. 





















COURTESY BART PRINCE/JAMES W_ WALLACE 


BART PRINCE 


THE SCULPTURAL DRAMA 
OF A LOS ALTOS, CALIFORNIA, 
ADDITION AND REMODEL 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT RECK 


“The Seymours liked the idea of a ‘tree house’ and wanted lots of natu- 
ral light coming into all areas of the house,” says New Mexico architect 
Bart Prince, who renovated Dale and Margo Seymour's Los Altos, Cali- 
fornia, house. Lert: At the rear entrance, the exterior’s cedar shingles 
form swirling patterns. Above the door is a projecting study alcove 
to the master bedroom; right, a deck supported by paired steel columns. 








ABOVE: The south-elevation drawing shows 
the remodeled central section of the house 
with the roof structure of laminated wood 
beams jutting through the series of walls that 
open to the terrace. RIGHT: Perched amid oaks 
and redwoods, the southwest section of the 
house takes on a natural, leaflike appearance. 
“Sections of insulated plastic glazing and tri- 
angular areas of clear glass span between the 
curved wood beams,” Bart Prince explains. 
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Top LEFT: Natural light filters into the living room through the wood, plastic and glass struc- 
ture. “This main level appears to float in space,” says Prince, “and the master bedroom is 
structurally suspended above. The family room is located below.” The architect brought the 
exterior cedar shingles inside in the form of a circular wall. Tor RIGHT: Dale and Margo Sey- 
mour on the southwest terrace outside the family room. ‘From inside, the combination of 
clear and opaque window panels provides us with a variety of views,” says Dale Seymour. 


ABOVE: The transparency of the glazed 
three-story southwest facade is especial] 
visible at night. “The radiating shapes « 
the wood beams are designed to fit 
tween the natural forms of the « 

oak and redwood trees,” says th 





























STUART COHEN AND 
ANDERS NEREIM 


THE VISUAL EXPANSION 
OF A 19TH-CENTURY 
CHICAGO TOWN HOUSE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NICK MERRICK, HEDRICH-BLESSING 


“In an attempt to make the tiny Victorian town house seem much 


bigger and grander than it actually is, we introduced a two-story 
skylighted hall. New side windows reorient the spaces of the cor- 
ner house to a park at its side,” explains Chicago architect Stuart 


Cohen of the residence he and Anders Nereim remodeled for Rich- 
ard H. Carrigan. asove: Windows, added to the narrow, double- 
height hall, reveal the interior bays of the upstairs master suite. 
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BELOW: The living room is divided from the dining room, beyond, 
by piers with doors that fold back against them. “We opened the 
wall on either side of the piers and upward to the skylight,” says 
Cohen. Mies van der Rohe chairs; Eileen Gray table. opposite: The 
dining room chandelier and marble fireplace are original to the 
house. “We treated the built-in cabinets as furniture by putting 
turned-bun furniture feet into their toe spaces,” says Anders 
Nereim. Chair fabric from Scalamandré. opposite BELOW; “The main 
floor of the town house was formerly one space divided into living 
and dining rooms. A remodeled garage addition now expands the 
rear of the house on both levels,” Cohen says of the floor plans. 











“The color scheme is based 
on Robert Adam’s Kenwood 
House, with rose below the 
chair rail, pale blue above, and 
white-and-gray ceilings.” 
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SECOND FLOOR 
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COURTESY STUART COHEN & ANDERS NEREIM 
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The streamlined classical theme 
that Stanley Tigerman estab- 
lished in the recent design of a 
suburban Chicago house ex- 
tends to its crisp, smooth-sur- 
faced kitchen. ABOVE: “There is a 
geometric inlay that suggests a 
cornice above the white For- 
mica cabinets,” says the archi- 
tect. “The triglyphlike pattern 
refers to the classical inspira- 
tion for the house.” A keystone- 
crowned archway opens to an 


COURTESY STANLEY TIGERMAN/JAMES W. WALLACE 


GALLERY 


DINING ROOM 











STANLEY TIGERMAN 


A SUBURBAN CHICAGO KITCHEN - 


WITH A CLASSICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 
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arcaded gallery, and the niche, 
at left, is a pass-through to the 
study. Contrasting with the all- 
white room are the black-gran- 
ite counters and dark green tile 
backsplash. The teapot is by 
Michael Graves. Range from 
Jenn-Air. LEFT: “The kitchen is 
treated as an island between 
the informal study and the for- 
mal dining room so that it can 
serve both rooms effectively,” 
Tigerman says of the floor plan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BRUCE VAN INWEGEN 








| WANTED A BAY WINDOW 
AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE BAY” 











When the view outside Is as pretty as a picture, youll want to make sure it’s displayed in 
the proper frame. Every Marvin window is painstakingly crafted by hand and made to order, regardless 
of size or shape, to insure not only long-lasting beauty, but long-lasting performance as well. Even in the 
most challenging of climates. So for a window that not only exposes the view, but adds to it, 
write Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56763; or call 1-800-346-5128 (In Minnesota, call 
1-800-552-1167; in Canada, call 1-800-263-6161.) Or see your local Marvin Windows dealer. 


MARVIN WINDOWS ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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Decorate your home with Luméa-— 


a complete family of: 


a 
A 





eSlide Dimmers Receptacles 
e Switches e Phone and Cable TV uvacks 


Luméa...the finishing touch 


7 Pastel Colors 

Call toll-free for your authorized 
Luméa Showroom or Distributor 
(800) 523-9466, Ext 429 (USA) 

(800) 222-4509, Ext 429 (PA) 





7 Primary Colors 


Or write: 

Lutron Customer Service 
205 Suter Road 
Coopersburg, PA 18036 


LUTRON 


(AD 








The excellent companies listed below are prepared to give you information on 
their fine services and products. The brochures are free except where an amount 
is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on the card corresponding to the 
numbers next to your preference. Return the card to Architectural Digest, P.O. 
Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. Please enclose a check or money order for any 
priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. Each 
brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in 


the offer. 


1. ALMILLMO. Fine cabinetry and furniture, custom- 
manufactured for the highest standards, provide an 
extraordinary array of interior design possibilities for 
every style of contemporary living. Send for your 
comprehensive literature package. $10.00. 


2. AMERICAN EXPRESS/CHARTWELL 
GROUP. American Express® Merchandise Services 
proudly offers an eight-page, full color “Designers Choice” 
catalog featuring distinctive home fashion accents and 
furnishings exclusively for Cardmembers. You'll find 
selections from manufacturers like Koch & Lowy, Sarreid 
Ltd. Dolbi-Cashier, Southampton, Eldred Wheeler, 
Norman Perry, Paul Hanson, and New York Graphic 
Society, representing some of the finest craftsmanship and 
designs available for the discerning homeowner. American 
Express® Merchandise Services backs these products with 
a 30-day satisfaction guarantee and lets you take months 
to pay with no finance charges. 


3. ANDERSEN WINDOWS AND PATIO 
DOORS. A 24-page full color booklet featuring 
Andersen's complete product line. Along with Andersen's 
Perma-Shield low maintenance windows and patio doors, 
this handy booklet features “High-Performance” insulating 
glass, Frenchwood Patio Doors, Circle Top windows and 
Concept IV sunspaces. Basic size charts are also included 
along with energy facts about Andersen's products. 


4. CHADSWORTH INCORPORATED. Chads- 
worth Incorporated offers quality products and 
personalized service. Our catalogs include our wooden 
Authentic Replication and our Architectural Stock Tuscan 
Columns, our Neoclassical Table Bases, Pedestals and 
Accessories and our imported handwoven French 
Gobelin Tapestries. Chadsworth—Expect the Best! $4.00. 


5. CREDA. European Cooktops and Ovens. Technol- 
ogy and style for your kitchen. Product brochure features 
Creda’s European designed and manufactured convection 
fovens and halogen, solid plate electric and gas cooktops. 


6. CRYSTAL CRUISES. From September 10, 1990 
through April |, 1991, experience luxury and elegance on 
two oceans as Crystal Harmony continues her inaugural 
season with Transcanal cruises. Call your travel agent for 
-details, 


7. EAGLE WINDOW & DOOR, INC. Multi-page 
product and feature guide shows how extraordinary 
‘window combinations can be designed from standard 
product. Includes information about the EAGLE 
Maximizer, choices of exterior pre-finishes, the new 
EAGLE Classic Grilles, and new optional white hardware. 


8. GE. GE offers a way to make building a custom kitchen 
appreciably easier... MONOGRAM built-in appliances. 
Send for our 32-page catalogue on the complete 
MONOGRAM line of appliances, including the only built- 
in dispenser refrigerator and a fully electronic downdraft 
cooktop. $2.00. 


9. GROHE AMERICA, INC. Grohe's new |6-page 
International Collection Ill Product Brochure includes 





over 100 color photos of Grohe's extensive range of top- 
of-the-line kitchen, bath and spa products. In addition to 
“moving water” in interesting, unusual ways, Grohe 
products add a sophisticated decorating touch. Grohe's 
product finishes include: gold, white, black, polished brass, 
bone, nu-silver, antique brass and polished chrome. See 
and compare...Grohe...there is a difference. 


10. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH. Jacuzzi 
Whirlpool Bath offers a 28-page, full color catalogue 
featuring the International Designer Series. The catalogue 
includes product specifications and design ideas. $2.00. 


Il. JADO. Full color catalogs which capture the 
elegance of Jado and present their complete line of 
bathroom faucets and accessories. These catalogs acquaint 
you with Jado’s handcrafted designs and provide you with 
information regarding sizes, fittings, finishes and 
coordinated series. $5.00. 


12. JENN-AIR. Full color self-mailer highlights Jenn- 
Air's full line of kitchen appliances. Distributor information 
included. Send for complete information and local dealers. 


13. KALLISTA. Kallista’s exclusive bathtubs, shower 
systems, faucetry, basins and accessories, have been 
carefully designed and finished, both as an integral part of 
the total bath environment and to complement each 
other. We invite you to write or call us to obtain specific 
brochures available on each collection, or better still, ask 
your designer or architect to arrange a visit to one of 
Kallista’s Showrooms. 


14. KOHLER CO. Bath and Kitchen Ideas from Kohler. 
A set of color product catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, kitchen 
and bar sinks, faucets and accessories. Plus a 68-page full- 
color idea book, Bath Persona, designed to help you plan 
and create your bath with Kohler. Kohler Co. $8.00. 


15. KRAFTMAID CABINETRY, INC. Full color 
brochures of traditional and European-style kitchen and 
bath cabinetry. Shows selection of over 40 styles. Solid 
hardwoods in oak, cherry, hickory and maple or high tech 
laminates. $4.00. 


16. LUTRON ELECTRONICS CO. Create the 
perfect atmosphere with Lutron Dimmers. You've 
invested a lot in your home... the best furnishings, just the 
right colors. Now, Lutron enables you to enrich that look 
with coordinating light dimmers, switches, and accessories 
in fourteen designer colors. Use the colors as a decorating 
tool to put the finishing touches on any room. Elegant 
Lutron dimmers complement and enhance your decor— 
and your investment. Send today for a full color brochure. 


17. MARVIN WINDOWS. Marvin Windows idea 
brochure illustrates with four-color photos and render- 
ings how sizes and styles of windows affect the appearance 
of your home. Information on how window construction 
can affect efficiency and maintenance is also provided. 


18. MIELE APPLIANCES, INC. For further 
information on Miele Products. 


Architecture 


19. NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. Northern 
Trust has successfully managed the assets of four 
generations. For information on Northern's Asset 
Management services, please call |-800-962-0375. 


20. OLDSMOBILE. Catalog describing the all-new 
1990 Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme Convertible—The 
New Generation of Oldsmobile. 


21. PELLA WINDOWS AND DOORS. Oversize 
(12" x 12") 16-page color brochure on Pella Windows, 
Doors, Sunrooms and Skylights shows innovative uses of 
these quality products in fine homes. Features section 
describes how Pella’s wood construction, low-mainte- 
nance exterior, energy glazing system and convenience 
features help to make your home a better place to live. 


22. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. Our six- 
color, hard-bound catalogue allows you to visualize our 
total concept for the home. This design too will allow you 
to create a personalized look that can be coordinated 
throughout the home in plumbing, wall accessories and 
hardware. All of the pieces to complete your individual 
statement of design. 


23. PORCHER, INC. 20-page full color product guide 
featuring cast-iron baths, pedestal and vanity lavatories, 
bidets, water-saving toilets and ceramic kitchen sinks by 
France's leading plumbing fixtures manufacturer. $2.00. 


24. RUTT CUSTOM KITCHENS. Rutt Custom 
Kitchens’ 70-page full color "Folio of Custom Cabinetry” 
demonstrates the beauty, style, and covenience that only 
true custom craftsmanship can offer. Pictured is a wide 
selection of traditional, transitional, and contemporary 
kitchens, and the latest in custom design and decorating 
ideas. The comprehensive Folio also includes many 
examples of distinctive custom cabinetry for virtually 
every room throughout the home. $7.00. 


25. SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior 
Window Coverings. A full color brochure showing the 
most technically advanced products available. A complete 
product line that will allow all of your draperies, blinds and 
shades to operate at the push of a button, or even the 
sound of your voice. 


26. SEAGO. The only U.K. business specializing solely in 
Antique Garden Ornament, Seago takes great pride in the 
authenticity of its stock. Exclusive items of Statuary, 
Stonework, Marble and Metalwork from the |7th-|9th 
centuries are on view ai the enchanting Pimlico Road 
Gallery. Information available upon request. 


27. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. The new Sie- 
Matic Kitchen Book, the most comprehensive information 
planning guide of its kind, contains 182 full color pages, 
illustrating the finest in European Kitchen Interiors 
expertly designed to fit your floorplan as well as your 
individual lifestyle. Styles range form traditional wood 
doors to contemporary laminates and high-gloss lacquer 
and polyester finishes. This book also includes valuable 
information on cabinet components, accessories and 
options. $12.00. 


28. SONANCE. The leader in Architectural / 
offers a color brochure of their complete line of 
speakers and accessories. Sonance prod 
renowned for exceptional sound reprodu 
installation and decorative ability. 


29. ST. THOMAS CREATIONS 

ideas from St. Thomas Creations. A «: 

over 20 color pages of fine Chin 

including pedestal lavatories, ming 
bowls and specifications. $1.0 
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“CONSTRUCTING A SCALE MODEL IS ONLY 
MANY SECRETS AND TECHNIQUES.’ 


re o 
vin 


“Let me show 
you how I create 
Werte merura ae 
rooms. Send for 
my video tape.” 
($20 refundable) 
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ANTHONY LOMBARDO, PRES., ARCHITECTURAL PANELING INC. 
979 Third Avenue, D&D Building, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 371-9632-3 
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Motorized Blinds 





Motorized Lift Systems 


Drapery Motors 
m for Shades 

















SM As T CIVIAAT Bi: 10301 Jefferson Bivd., Culver City, CA 90232 213-559-6405 


Availabic i/rough Interior Designers and Architects 
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MOORE RUBLE YUDELL 





continued from page 91 


Four big potted palms anchor the 
twin sofas from Tlaquepaque. The in- 
formal window seats, easy chairs in 
the solarium, hammocks strung be- 
tween the loggia walls and a desk in 
the library loft complete the space. 
The natural textures of the fir roof 
beams, the exposed spruce ceilings 
and the terra-cotta Mexican tile floors 
play off against the smoothness of the . 
thick plastered walls. 

The kitchen, with a wide butcher- 
block countertop surrounded by high 
stools, is open to the sunken living 
room and is the house’s everyday so- 
cial center. On the upper level, the 
master bedroom is not large, but the 
dressing room and master bath that 
adjoin it are very generous. “People 
get more use out of these ancillary 
spaces,” Yudell explains. ‘Bedrooms 
don’t really need to be palatial.” 

A romantic touch was given to the 
dressing room, with its French doors 
and wrought-iron balcony, overlook- 
ing the entrance courtyard and its 
bubbling mermaid-and-pineapple 
fountain. It seems to await the arrival 
of an Andalusian maja serenaded by 
her guitar-strumming swain. 

Wide terraces surround the house’s 
ocean frontage, and since the sky is 
an integral element in the design, all 
the wooden windows are painted 
with cerulean trim, which contrasts 
with the pink stucco walls. Inside, the 
heavens are framed in archways, cap- 
tured in the living room’s huge win- 
dow wall and screened through the 
giant indoor palms whose cultivation 
is the husband’s hobby. Light flows 
down and sideways from unseen ap- 
ertures as skylights and high transom 
windows let in the shifting moods of 
sun and moonlight. 

A subtle feature of the house is its 
spatial layering—the superimposi- 
tion of one cutout wall plane upon 
another. It adds mystery and surprise 
to the organization of the rooms. “I’m 
constantly made aware of some new 
shadow, shifting view or framed de- 
tail,” says the wife. ““In fact, the house 
is like a series of Chinese boxes that 
fit together in endless variations.” A 











Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 
It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 

See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in 
high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 
SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary and 
thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer or 

architect. Also available in Canada. 














‘W here Beef Wellington and microwave popeern can peacely 


Thankfully ferhueyenee 

and efficiency experts alike, Creda 

proudly announces the \ 

versatile Combination Circulaire. 
A space-considerate oven 


offering fan convection, broiling and 


microwave features to accommodate 


your every prelerence, no matter how 


it may change trom moment to moment. 
i ~~ 


Translated, the adventu resome 
Cook. can expect even heat for baking. 
’ 


N . . 
C oncentrated heat tor browning. 
— 


; 
4 
. 





And no heat, but the benefits of 
modern science, fora quick little snack. 
O;, combinations of the above, to be 
used simultaneously. 


If cooking were merely a game, 
L i LQ 


this would be one way to cheat. 


Cooktops and 


that work L, 


Call 1800-99 CREDA for more information. 





READER'S DIRECTORY. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
CENTER 


Family and friends alike will enjoy the many pleasures of ALNO, Pages 86-91: 
Europe's largest maker of quality kitchens. Let our designers help Moore Ruble Yudell 
you create the kitchen of your dreams and add value to your home. 


1640 Nineteenth Street 
Santa Monica, California 90404 
213/829-9923 


Pages 92-95: 
Olson/Sundberg Architects 
108 First Avenue South, Fourth Floor 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
206/624-5670 


Pages 96-97: 5 
Richard England Architect 
Oleander Street, The Gardens 
St. Julian’s, Malta 
356-330171 


ALNO KITCHEN CABINETS, INC. 
New Castle, Delaware 

1-302-323-1246 or 1-800-233-5218 
Available Through Designers and Architects 


The World's Kitchen 


Pages 98-103: 
William B. Gleckman Architect 
310 East Sixty-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/734-1500 
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AAS Pages 104-105: 
Graham Gund Architects 
47 Thorndike Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02141 
617/577-9600 


Pages 106-107: 
Bart Prince: Architect 
3501 Monte Vista, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
505/256-1961 
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Pages 108-109: 
Stuart Cohen & Associates Architects 
644 South Clark Street, Suite 200 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
312/939-2992 


ole owth. ; a 
Oi Br ats ot pool operation and maintena 
educe costs OF F 
o Extend the lifts ©! your pool. oe ee 


SAVER" the Ultimate 
LSAY! AS ee? COVER 
ae Nearest Dealer Contact: 1 (800) fs, ees 
ne to 679 West Terrace Way, San 
Or Write to: 2 


Pages 110-111: 
41-8574 
0) 541 9512 U In N. Calif. Call: 1 (800) 82 
i - 1 (80 - 
In S. Calif. Call 


Tigerman McCurry Architects 
444 North Wells Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/644-5880A 
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U.S. and foreign patents pending” 


©1989 Franke, Inc. All rights reserved 


@ Technology 








MMB Franke. 


Switzerland 
USA 

Great Britain 
France 

ltaly 

Greece 
West Germany 
Austria 
Holland 
Belgium 
Egypt 

Spain 

Chile 














Franke, Inc. ae | MB Kitchen Sinks 
Kitchen Systems Division bat oe. eS ii ta al” Foucets 

Box 428 rw ivr HG 4 Accessories 
Hatfield, PA 19440 A | | Hot Water C 
800-626-577] 

@ Quality Design 
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It took man 3 billion years to | 
evolve from the sea. From here, it 
takes just 20 minutes to return. 














However we got here, one thing is certain. Water attracts us. And that's what makes living at Jonathan's 
‘Landing so attractive. More than 120 acres of water. Much of it salt water connected to the Intracoastal Waterway. 
Which, in turn, leads to the ocean. 

So you can go from your back door to Neptune's backyard in a matter of minutes. Floating all the way. 

On dry land, we've built 54 holes of championship golf. Two courses designed by Tom Fazio, one by Arthur 
Hills. But beware the hazards-slices are attracted to water as well. 


Single-family homesites are priced from $275,000; patio homesites priced from O athan’: 
$140,000. If you are interested in a new home or condominium, we've got that, too. nN orl, 
But mostly, we've got water. Water, water everywhere. And direct access to the Landin € 


sea. It's calling. So call us at (407) 746-2561. Or fill out the coupon below and mail to 
Jonathan's Landing, Jupiter, Florida 33477. 


JUPITER, FLOR! 


Name Address City State Zi) 
A community development by & ALCOA Properties, Inc. This is not an offering to NY, NJ, or IL residents. Prices subject to change. This is not an offering. Sales can only be made it 








DESIGN DIALOGUESEAUE TERRE 


Suave Furniture That Blends Fantasy and Technology 


“AS V'VE GROWN Older, I’ve gained a 
certain freedom,” explains furniture 
designer Paul Tuttle. “I don’t want to 
be so serious.” 

The Santa Barbara-based designer 
developed an international reputa- 
tion for his suave and sinewy modern 
furniture during the fifties and six- 
ties. There were obvious links with 
peers such as Charles Eames and Eero 
Saarinen, but even then Tuttle’s de- 
signs, such as the springy Arco chair, 
were seen as being a little quirky. 

As the monolith of modernism has 
crumbled over the past twenty years, 
Tuttle’s charming idiosyncrasies have 
become more evident. His furniture 
incorporates optical illusions and sur- 
prising conjunctions of materials with- 
out losing the purity and tradition of 
the best modernist impulses. 

Tuttle is a man who, like his best 
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By Hunter Drohojowska 


“I’m a wood person, but what fascinates me about metal is its potential—what you can do 
with it that you can’t do with anything else,” says Santa Barbara-based furniture designer 
Paul Tuttle (above, sitting in a chaise he designed in the mid-1970s). “Most of my work is 
linear, but my large-tube furnishings have a gut-level feeling that people don’t forget.” 
BELOW: In his studio, a 1988 Formula I chaise stands on a platform adorned with rac- 
ing stripes. “I think Formula I racing is the finest union of man and machine,” he says. 





work, seems all of a piece. His deci- 
sions aren’t incidental. The telling 
choice of a studio, for instance. The 
spare white room is part of a ware- 
house, selected to contrast with the 
posh reputation of the resort. “I have 
a hard time with pretense,” says 
Tuttle. “This space is so much fun. It’s 
like the SoHo of Santa Barbara.” 
Tuttle chuckles at the description. 
Having lived there since 1956, he is 
only too aware that the community 
no longer reflects some of his own 
more bohemian predilections. Al- 
though the Swiss firm Strassle In- 
ternational has manufactured and 
marketed his furniture since the late 
sixties, Tuttle’s more recent commis- 





sions and designs are often done for 
the Santa Barbara art community. 
When Tuttle talks about his new 
freedom, he could be referring to his 
design for a streamlined chaise mod- 
eled after a Formula I dragster. Dis- 
played prominently in the studio 
upon a black Formica platform with 
blue racing stripes, it sums up Tuttle’s 
enduring modernist fascination with 
technology and his expanding sense 
of fantasy. “I would have loved to be 
a race-car driver,” he says wistfully. 
Tuttle is a compact, dapper man 
with strong, muscular hands. He 
readily sits on the floor of his studio 
to point out the finer points of his 
desk chair’s design, noting the way 
the legs are indented to take the 
downthrust of the seat, rather than 
being doweled; indicating the rose- 
wood detail on the back that joins 
two pieces of maple to show off the 
wood’s long grain. ‘I’m really a 
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Building bridges in Sydney, 


Woolloomooloo Bay If you can say it, a business meeting after a 
walkabout along its shore ought to be a piece of cake. It helped that she 
arrived in town alert and refreshed, thanks to United. 

To Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland as well, United provides the 
best in international travel. Including generous Mileage Plus credit, 
and, for First Class passengers, our exclusive Concierge Service. 

United. Rededicated to giving you the service you deserve. 

Come fly the friendly skies. 
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At first glance, the new 
Subaru Legacy wagon looks like 
a rather large, r rather luxurious 
station wagon. 

Which is exactly what it is. 

But get behind’ the wheel 
and all resemblance to other 
wagons disappears. 

The moment you step on 


© Subaru of America, Inc. 1989. 


the gas, you'll feel acceleration 
that will make you think you’re 
driving something more like a 
performance car. Thanks to the 
Subaru Legacy Wagon’s 
advanced 16-valve A orizontally 
opposed aluminum engine. 
Designed for maximum perfor- 
mance and power, it’s a elke 


The MoreYou D 
oks LikeA 


used by only two other car 
makers: Ferrari and Porsche. 
When you round your 
first curve, you'll experience the 
effect of its high- sgeibility inde- 
pendent ee Climb your 
first hill anc you Il sense the 
efficiency of its electronic auto- 
matic transmission. Bring the 





Se 


\ 


ve It, The Less 
station Wagon. 


baru Legacy to a stop, and its 
mputerized 4 wheel disc 
akes will make the notion that 
wre in a wagon fade further 
ym memory. 
Should you experience its 

tional road holding comput- 

ed 4 wheel drive system in 
d weather, you'll surely stop 


comparing the Subaru Legacy 
to a wagon. 

And when you see how 
much cargo space the Subaru 
Legacy offers, you'll realize the 
difference betw een a Subaru 
Legacy and other wagons 1s a 
big one. Literally. 

In fact, the only thing 


about our wagon 
that looks aeane x 
like ordinary wago 
is the sticker price. 


Subaru Lee 


We Built Our R ep: 
~~ ByBuldingA F< 





DESIGN DIALOGUE: PAUL TUTTLE 


Suave Furniture That Blends Fantasy and Technology 


continued from page 122 


He dresses up his finest wood furniture with shiny 
chrome hardware, such as Italian bicycle wheels. 


Constructivist at heart,’” he says. 

Tuttle draws all of his furniture to 
actual size and has canted one end of 
his drafting table so paper can easily 
roll off to one side. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause he is not a craftsman that he 
bears them such reverence. Referring 
again to the desk chair, he says, “This 
furniture has all been made by lo- 





cal craftspeople. Bud Tullis in Sol- 
vang does the wood, and Jeff Walker 
here in Santa Barbara does the met- 


al.” Pausing for emphasis, he adds, 
“Charles Eames was a very good 
friend of mine, but he never gave 
credit to his craftspeople, and I think 
that’s wrong.” 

Tuttle, who grew up in St. Louis, 
respects the earnest effort of some- 
thing that is simple and well made. 
The only assignment he has ever re- 
gretted meant affecting the integrity 
of another design, creating an “im- 
proved” Shaker rocker. “You can’t 
improve upon it!”” exclaims Tuttle. “I 
did it. It was the first time I’d made 
such a concession.” 

The tension between oid-fashioned 
craftsmanship and new technology is 


126 


one of Tuttle’s enduring trademarks. 
He dresses up his finest wood furni- 
ture with shiny chrome hardware, 


such as Italian bicycle wheels. “I like~ 


melding opposing forces, using metal 
and wood,” he says. “A little bit of 
metal is like jewelry on a woman. It 
makes a distinct difference.” 

The influence of technology de- 
rives in part from the time Tuttle 
spent in the air force during World 
War II. “My interest prior to design 
was flying, but it was purely roman- 
tic. It had to do with an escape from 
reality,” says Tuttle. He wanted dis- 
tance from his midwestern roots, 
where his artistic leanings made him 


the black sheep of the family. He was 
stationed in India for one year. — 

“The people were emaciated and 
poor, but they had dignity as men,” 
he recalls. “It moved me enormously. — 
I thought, ‘Look, you have no basis 
for self-pity.’ I felt like my life had 
completely changed. I began to strug- 
gle and find my way.” 

The house Tuttle designed for him- 
self is a collage of these early experi- 
ences. It is perched like an aerie above 
Toro Canyon, overlooking the vast 
sweep of the Pacific Ocean and the 
Channel Islands as well as the rolling 
golden hills dotted with tidy orchards 
of avocado and lemon trees. He built 
the house in 1960, a modest, modern 
white space with a wall of glass open- 
ing onto the priceless view. The giant 
pines around the house have grown 
from saplings he planted with the aid 


“I’m self-taught, not an academic by nature,” says Tuttle. “I don’t like drawing, so I think 
each piece through before I put a line down.” Lert: Tuttle designed a laminated 
cherrywood, cane and plated-steel chair for a show in 1984. “In the past couple of years 
I’ve tried to inject joy and even humor into my work,” he says. BELOw: A production piece, 
part of an Arco chair usually placed on a platform, stands on a natural-fiber floorcovering 
in the designer’s residence. A model of a Bugatti Type 57 is displayed on the bookshelf. 
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f securing your family’s future is to have a 
nvestment plan. Northern Trust has successfully 


maging your assets of $1 million or more, 





es a Celebrating 100 Years Of Service ep varn eacees 

~The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC. 

es of the Bank are located in Arizona, California, Florida & Illinois. Rates and services may vii: 
ea EN Aen - |» «©1989, The Northern Trust Company Sith i 

















Discover the source... Por yn ene were 
a rare opportunity to shop Downtown warehouse address Showroom 


A A 4851 South Alameda Street 8483 Melrose Avenue 
where museums and discerning Los Angeles, CA 90058 Los Angeles, CA 900¢ 


collectors are buying Tel: (243) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 _Tel: (213) 658-6394 
















A FULLY CRESTED AMERICAN RENAISSANCE NUMER RT NOUVEAU WALNUT SIDEBOARD CANTILEVERED SHELF DETAIL. G. ONE OF 2 ART DECO RIPPLE- GL AND JEWELED PANEL - ONE OF 12 
f Y (70'V '3°H). B. FABULOUSLY \ 2"H x 60"W). E. LOVELY ART NOU MARBLE MANTLES - BLACK GRAINED OR DK. GREEN MATCHED ORIGINAL WINDOWS (60° SQ.). M. HIGH 
AARBLE EAGLES WITH FLORAL | \UETRY HALLBENCH/CABINET SIGNED GALLE MARBLE (55'W x 43°H). H. PATINAED BRONZE FRENCH STYLE ROSEWOOD ART DECO 10 PC, CONFERENCE SE 
! ‘ ATE-POST SENTRIES 1), F. MONUMENTAL CARVED EUROPEAN EXTERIOR LANTERNS (30°H). J. BRONZE BEAUX ART N. CLASSICAL MARBLE STATUE OF SEATED NUDE (53°H 
c CO ROSEWOOD MARBLE TOP CONSOLE AND H CARYATID FIGURES AND MARBLE INSETS EXTERIOR SCONCES (41'H). K. FANTASTIC CARVED 18°W). ©. STYLIZED MARBLE SCULPTURE OF WOMAN 
MIRROR WITH CARVED BUSTS ATTR, ROUX (9'4"H x 53°W) 1), ED. STREAMLINED ART DECO DESK WITH MAHOGANY GRIFFIN PARLOUR SUITE IN DK. RED LEATHER = RIDING A PANTHER (33°H x 28°L) 


(DOG & BABY NOTINCLUDED). L. FABULOUS LEADED 
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Carpets of Distinction 
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In his book, Twentieth Century Decoration: The Domestic Interiors from 
1900 to the Present Day, Stephen Calloway summarizes the 1980's as 
being a decade in which lavish decoration dominated interior design. 
This return to an ornamental style came in sharp contrast to the spare, 
unadorned lines of modernist rooms. 


One of the most dramatic changes during the past decade has been 
the rediscovery of our floors as an opportunity for creative design. 
The profusion of decorative carpets and Oriental rugs now available 
in stores and showrooms has given us beautiful tools to work with. 


Color, texture and pattern are again viewed as part of a rich 
vocabulary. We can use these to express a very personal taste for our 
own interior environments. Perhaps more than any other nation, 
Americans spend time and money designing, renovating, decorating 
and furnishing our homes and offices. In many ways we see the design 
of these spaces as expressions of our character—our individuality. 


There are exciting carpets that can complement both traditional and 
contemporary interiors. Our fascination with antiquity has led 
Royden Maloumian of the Tianjin-Philadelphia Carpet Company into 
a program of handknotting new carpets in China that are 





reproductions of antique rugs found in prominent museums and insti- 
tutions. 


Furniture manufacturers have successfully developed lines of 
reproductions based on original antiques. Mr. Maloumian believes that 
his antique carpet reproductions create a unique position for his 
company in the home furnishings market. 


He launched this program with reproductions of fine antique carpets 
from the collection in the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum 
in Wilmington, Delaware. Other agreements have been made with 
The Stately Homes of Great Britain, Historic Natchez, The National 
Trust for Historic Preservation and The Preservation Society of 
Newport. Handknotted in Tianjin, these carpets carry a fifty-year 
warranty on pile wear—a welcome development in this industry. 
Custom orders are available for unusually large sizes. 


Traditional Oriental rugs, authentic antiques, have enjoyed a surge in 
appreciation and value. This is particularly true for fine roomsized 
carpets and area rugs used primarily for furnishings. Rare, tribal and 
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Antique French Savonnerie Carpet, 10.4 x 14.6 
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510 Madison Avenue ¢ New York, NY 10022 © 212-486-6900 
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Fine Antique Oriental a Cy 
European Carpets and 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO 
GET CARPETS OF THIS QUALITY. 
ONE INVOLVES SPENDING 

1b YEARS IN NEPAL. 






" RAE EE Sy 
ODEGARD 
RARE & ORIGINAL CARPETS 


pe 7 = 
Purl J 
ODEGARD & ROESNER, INC. 1] East 22nd Street, New York, NY 10010 Telephone (212) 982-1013 


CREATION ROESNER, GmbH Post Box 1305, 7015 Korntal West Germany Telephone 0711/830910 


(Top) “LOMA” Ochre/slate, slate/grey and green / green. Odegard Youngtse Quality. Vegetable 
dyes. 100% Tibetan wool. (Bottom) “PEMA™ Indigo. Tinchuli Tibetan carpet. Both carpets in 
sizes 4’ x 6' up to 10' x 14! Runners, custom and oversizes also available 
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village weavings are also increasingly sought by collectors who value 
these hand made, bold and colorful expressions of vanishing cultures. 


In each case, both for furnishing pieces and for collectibles, condition 
and aesthetic standards are high on the buyer's list of criteria. It is 
in this area where record prices have been paid. An exemplary 
eighteenth century Axminister carpet was recently sold by a New 
York dealer for a price in the upper six figures. A strikingly geometric 
Kazak village rug, approximately 5 x 7 feet sold at a New England 
auction for $154,000. In November, a rare rug woven by the Salor 
Turkoman tribe of Central Asia in the eighteenth century sold at 


auction in New York City. Measuring about 4 x 6.5 feet, it went for 
$95,000. > 


Parviz Nemati specializes in antique rugs. Decorators have found his 
Madison Avenue gallery to be a good source of roomsized and 
collectible area rugs. He has a very large antique English Axminster 
carpet 17 x 32 feet, priced at $350,000 and a choice wool and silk 
tapestry in a useful small size, 8 x 9 feet. It bears the Brussels 
monogram and dates to around |600. 


Exotic themes evoking the mystery and richness of Middle Eastern 
culture have been successfully used in the most modern of interiors. 
Fil Caravan is one of 104 dealers at the Manhattan Art and Antiques 
Center in New York. Nabi Israfil sells a wide range of decorative 
accessories that can enhance the ambience of a room including 
antique rugs, textiles and colorful pottery. He supplied a number of 
antique Russian samovars, all in glowing, polished brass, to the famous 
Russian Tea Room near Carnegie Hall. 


Flat woven rugs are knownas kilims and the graphic quality that these 
weavings have are very popular in settings which require a casual, 
informal look. At Asia Minor, Alp Basdogan is the energetic, young 
owner who combs the villages of his native Turkey to select fine kilims 
for his showrooms. Not only are the bold geometric designs available, 
but he is known to have good supplies of the popular Bessarabian 
floral style that work so well with printed fabrics, chintz and romantic, 
Victorian character. 


As much as traditional design is popular in American homes, there is 
a plethora of innovative carpet designs that capture the most 
energetic and contemporary moods of our interiors. Jerry Sorkin of 
|.M. Sorkin is inspired by the north Sahara desert of Tunisia and has 
developed a line with painstaking attention given to authentic, 
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A handknotted rug from J.M. Sorkin’s “Desert Dreams” Collection, color 
363, provides a complementary palette and design for this contemporary 
setting. 





NLOCKING THE WORLD’S MUSEUM CARPET TREASURES. 
Its really no mystery what makes a carpet museum quality. Age. Design. 
Rarity. The Khorassan shown here* in the sumptuous Chinese Parlor of the 
Winterthur Museum was woven circa, 1750. Now this unique oriental rug 
has been reproduced to the exacting standards of the Winterthur Museum 
by the Tianjin-Philadelphia Carpet Company. 


& 
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Nod RN 


Rugs‘similar to the antique original have been appraised for $100,000—$125,000. Our 9x12 reproduction is priced under $4,000 retail 


Every oriental carpet we weave by hand is screened for accuracy include The National Trust for Historic Preservation, The ‘ 
and color fidelity by the museum's quality review boards. Only ly Homes of England, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, ! 
after their exacting standards have been met can the carpet bear Charleston, Historic Natchez and Independence Ha!! 

the name of the museum. Outstanding museums who have 


poet Call your local dealer for a description 
chosen Tianjin-Philadelphia to reproduce their rare carpets 


our complete Museum Collection, or 


TIANJIN — PHILADELPHIA CARPET COMPANY 


231 W. Mt. Pleasant Avenue * Philadelphia, PA 19119 ¢ (215) 247-3535 * Fax (215) 242-8659 
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FIL CARAVAN INC. 


Dealers in Islamic Art & Antiques 
Rugs & Textiles 


Middle Eastern Art & Antiques 
Calligraphy, Manuscripts, Paintings 
Ceramics, Furniture, Silver, Amber and Metal Art 
SAMOVARS 
Tel. 212-421-5972 Fax 212-421-5976 


5, MANHATTAN ART & 
‘ANTIQUES CENTER 


c~' The Nation’s Largest and Finest Antiques Center 
104 Galleries— 1050 Second Ave (55-56 St), NYC 10022 
(212) 355-4400 © Mon.-Sat. 10:30-6:15, Sun. 12-6 © Free Admission 


Convenient Parking 
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JMSCRKIN 


DISTINCTIVE DECORATIVE RUGS 








Available in a variety of colors 
and sizes through discrimi- 
nating rug showrooms in the 
United States and Canada. 


616 W. Lancaster Ave. 
Wayne, PA 19087 
(215) 964-0333 
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geometric design themes of indigenous Berber tribes. These modern 
handmade rugs use the same legendary materials, dyes and techniques 
in a range of styles and colors. 


The desert that inspires Eaton Designs to create their imaginative rugs 
is that of the American Southwest. Their line of all wool, custom 
carpets is hand tufted in five designs. Colors of mauve, sand and grey 
reflect the natural tones of these rugged and enchantingly beautiful 
regions of the United States. Boldly contemporary, these patterns 
capture the native spirit of Pueblo architecture and Zuni pottery in 
their graphic style and geometric composition. 


The modern imagination is skillful in interpreting ideas, concepts and 
nature in abstract form. When designer Barbara Zinkel sets her mind 
to creating one of her custom wool carpets, she is also manipulating 
similar shapes into a line of limited edition silkscreen prints that 
convey her contemporary mood. Whether in wool or on paper, these 
handsome designs are compelling in their composition and use of 
color. 


With color and pattern finding a prominent place in the design 
vocabulary, their profusion has made us even more conscious of 
combining hues and mixing motifs. Intense, saturated dyes throughout 
the spectrum have become widely used to create rich tones. 
Geometric and floral prints test the skill of any designer to arrive at a 
room solution that is well proportioned and properly scaled. 


Texture is an emerging characteristic that is gaining importance. This 
is another reason why carpets and rugs have increased in popularity, 
due to the sumptuous qualities of their natural materials. The way light 
strikes the pile of lustrous wool at different times of the day can add 
another dimension to an already elegant statement. 


Edward Fields has created some masterfully textured carpets. This 
venerable firm specializes in creating unusual designs for their 
prestigious clients. While their designers are very busy drawing 
patterns that reflect current taste for European floral style, such as 
that found in Savonnerie and Aubusson carpets, the company is 
known for their elegant contemporary productions, It is here, insome 
of their monochromatic creations, where texture has been so 
imaginatively considered as an integral part of the design. 


One of the many reasons why modern carpets made in Nepal have 
found such receptive buyers is the unique texture of their plush, 
handspun wools. They impart a natural look and soft surface which is 
very popular where comfort is increasingly valued. 


James Tufenkian is a major figure in developing this modern produc- 
tion and making these unusual rugs available to American buyers. 
Educated in the law, he emphasizes consistency and accuracy in his 
color selections and takes a personal role in developing new designs. 


This may be one of the key factors in his dramatic success in bringing 
to customers rugs that meet their criteria for a modern palette and 
sophisticated patterns. Designers want good designs, and fresh styles 
from which to choose. It means that a creative supplier must lead the 
market in creating new product looks and not just follow existing 
fashion, no matter how successful it might be in the short run. 


To accomplish this Mr. Tufenkian actively surveys his retailers and 
showrooms to measure qualitatively the responses of their clients. He 
also examines carefully the entire range of fabrics from haute couture 
to home furnishings, engaging textile designers in these industries to 
assess future developments in buyer tastes and preferences. 
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ei . . Collection 


“Pueblo 


De NS 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE HAND-TUFTED RUGS & CARPETS 


1717 W. Northern Ave., Suite 116, Phoenix, AZ 85021 
Phone: 602.870.7535 »* FAX: 602.870.7743 





Far ae 
ASIA MINOR CARPETS 


801 Lexington Ave. New York N.Y. 10021 Corner of 62nd and Lex 


Your leading source for antique 


Turkish and Bessarabian Kilims. 
Basaran é [oss |) | 


Interior design: Miles Lourie Photo: David Heald 


TEL: 212.223.2288 
Request our extensive color catalog. 


FAX: 212.888.8624 
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The Nepal connection is also one that Stephanie Odegard has known 
for anumber of years. One of the very few women in this industry, she 
was an expert for the World Bank in Khatmandu. Ms Odegard’s 
company has become known as a supplier of some of the finest cotton 
dhurries from India. Recent success with wool pile carpets has 
encouraged her to expand her operations by joining with the firm 
Creation Roesner of West Germany, where Nepal carpets are the 
most popular of any modern handmade production. 


Mr. Neubirth at that company says most Germans choose rugs in 
pastel colors with an undecorated, “open” field surrounded by a 
simple floral border and occasionally ornamented with Buddhist 
symbols. Other designs are based upon sketches created by his 


European artists and are more elaborate. Colors are coordinated with * 


those of domestic textiles. 


Some of the popularity of decorative area rugs and Oriental carpets 
is due to their portability. This is increasingly important in an ever 
more mobile society. When these rugs are placed in their new home, 
whether on antique, polished parquet floors or on existing 
broadloom, they require a proper underlay to prevent slipping or 
wrinkling. Rug-Hold manufacturers underlay products for each of 
these situations. They ensure easy maintenance and tailored look after 
your rugs are in place. 


The decorative and Oriental carpet industry supplies some of the 
most beautiful and exotic floor covering available. Many of the 
manufacturers and importers are interesting and creative 
personalities. A unique vision is expressed in these products, whether 
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“INTERLUDE”, Silkscreen Print 39” x 44” 
Price: $450 edition size: 250 


Twelve additional limited editions are available . 


BARBARA ZINKEL DESIGN 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 (313) 642-9789 
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CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 


made by ancient weavers in the Caucasus or by modern designers in Advertise your Oriental and 

Michigan. Their efforts make these rugs and tapestries available to us. European carpets, tapestries, tufted rugs 

With them we can make a very personal expression of our taste and and textiles arts in this Special Supplement. 

sense of style, Please call Dennis R. Dodds at (215) 438-7873 
or your Architectural Digest 

Dennis R. Dodds Sales Representative 





Specializing in Room-Size and Oversize 
Antique Oriental Carpets up to 15 x 25 feet 


ROBERT KEYISHIAN 





718.263.4945 The Peerless Rug Catalog has a wonderful selection of Oriental Rugs — 


Kelims, Dhurries, Bokharas, Tabriz, Chinese, and more! Also included 
are machine woven rugs and tapestries from Europe as well as Colonial 


Call or write with your requirements. Rugs, Indian designs, and contemporary rugs. Peerless is a direct impor- 


Viewing may be arranged in Manhattan. ter and the savings are generally 25% off local dealer prices. 
Send $1.00 for 64 page color catalog. Included are size, price and 
76-29 MAST) been Flushing, ie 11367 easy ordering information as well as interesting information on the rugs. 


PEERLESS IMPORTED RUGS 


ESTABLISHED 1938 
3030 N. Lincoln Ave. * Chicago, IL 60657 + 312-472-4848 
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Rug-Hold p 
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Silk Qum semi-antique rug from the Persian Rug Collection at Marshall Field's 





from the Persian Rug Collection at Marshall Field's 


...on floors ...on Carpet 


Very fine Qashgai prayer rug 


Rug-Hold Multi-Grip™ has thousands of small shock- Rug-Hold Rug-To-Rug™ keeps rugs in place with a smooth, 
absorber/grippers which protect your rugs from premature tailored look, eliminating wrinkling and creeping. The 
wear, pile crushing, mildew damage, twisting, slipping and 100% polyester felt construction protects both rug and car- 
wrinkling. Washable reinforced vinyl. Guaranteed for 20 years. pet from damaging abrasive wear. 





free brochure: Rug-Hold, Inc., 6608A Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 10118 


Because of superior technology and craftsmanship, Rug-Hold is the world’s 8, 
largest-selling rug underlay. Available at stores that sell the finest rugs. Write for U =O 
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FENKIAN ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 


na Available through Interior Design Professionals 
designs copyrighted Tufenkian Import/Export Ventures, Inc., 
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VENUS GENETRIX (5th cent BC) 


These are but two of 260 sculptural 
masterpieces in the Eleganza Collection. 
Color catalogue for $6 also pic- 
tures Greek vases, frescoes, ped- 
estals. VENUS GENETRIX 2412”, 
$505 ppd. PLUTO AND PERSE— 


PHONE 23”, $505 ppd. White bonded 
marble on black marble bases. Check, VISA, 
MC. Unconditional guarantee. 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village © 3217 W.Smith #572 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206/283-0609 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: PAUL TUTTLE 





Suave Furniture That Blends Fantasy and Technology 
continued from page 126 


of a friend, Abstract Expressionist 
Sam Francis. Tuttle’s affection for his 
arboreal progeny is evident in the 
stone markers he placed around the 
stumps left by Santa Barbara fires of 
several years ago. He has painted 
some of the rocks in primary colors, a 
variation of a Native American In- 
dian custom. 5 

The house itself is just one large 
room, with most of the furniture de- 
signed to be low to a floor covered in 
sisal matting. It is a comfortable, 
functional place where well-read 
books on art and design, airplanes 
and race cars, rest on shelves near a 
drafting table. The walls bear selec- 
tively placed works of art by Tuttle’s 
friends, such as the late Abstract Ex- 
pressionist Mark Tobey and Santa 
Barbara painter Joan Tanner. 

“What I love about this area has 
nothing to do with the reputation of 
Santa Barbara,” says Tuttle. “It’s 
more about the south of France.” He 
spends nearly half of every year in 


His teacher, Bauhaus disciple Alvin 
Lustig, threw him out of class because — 
he didn’t demonstrate sufficient draft- 
ing skills. “I tried to make models to 
cover. I had courage,” says Tuttle. 
Lustig then hired him because his 
projects were original. 

Lustig was the mentor the young 
designer needed. “He taught me that 
if you analyzed a problem thoroughly . 
enough, there is nothing that you 
can’t do. It never left me. Especially 
in architectural projects. I began to 
trust some aspect of my being.” 

Tuttle went on to study for six 
months with Frank Lloyd Wright at 
the Taliesin West Fellowship in Ari- 
zona and then to work for various 
architectural firms in St. Louis and 
Los Angeles. 

After a lengthy professional career, 
in 1982 Tuttle received a National En- 
dowment for the Arts grant that gave 
him the time and money to indulge 
his more creative impulses. The radi- 
cal furniture, which was exhibited at 





His furniture incorporates optical illusions and 
surprising conjunctions of materials without losing 
the purity of the best modern impulses. 





Europe working for Strassle or for 
Doetsch, Grether & Cie. in Basel. “My 
work is known more in Europe than 
here,” he says. “There’s never been 
much design consciousness in this 
country before. And publicity is not 
what my life is about. But I love this 
place. I’m never let down returning 
from Europe each year, which is im- 
portant if you don’t have a family.” 
The house is one of six that Tuttle 
has designed in Santa Barbara. For a 
time, he aspired to architecture as a 
career. “I wanted to be a bridge de- 
signer because that is pure structure. 
But I found if you went to architec- 
ture school you never built a thing.” 
Instead, after the war, he enrolled 


| at Art Center School in Los Angeles. 


the University Art Museum in Santa 
Barbara in 1987, inspired a wave of 
generous critical and financial sup- 
port. Critic David Gebhard wrote in 
the show’s catalogue essay, “Perhaps 
Tuttle’s success in balancing the past 
and the present in his work is an out- 
come of his own persistent sense of 
fantasy and delight. This quality has 
prevented him from viewing history 
or the work of the current moment 
with that modernist sense of the pon- 
derously serious.” 

Tuttle confides, “A sense of humor 
is so important. I’ve been serious so 
much of my life. I was fumbling to 
find my way rather than trying to get 
the credentials that place you. But 
I’ve found there has to be joy in it.” 0 
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Photography by Sony Nelson 
Catalog Available 


To the Trade 
FACTORY and S};QWROOM 


Carved and Sculptured 


al 
Solid Woods 


Raymond 
Enkeboll 


Details are the essential ingredient to any great room. 
Our corbels come in a multitude of designs and sizes 
that have countless applications. Their use is limited 
only by your imagination. 


16506 AVALON BLVD. * CARSON, CA 90746 ¢ FAX (213) 532-2042 e TEL (213) 532-1400 





oyal Street. 
The world’s best shopping for antiques 
and fine paintings. Over thirty great galleries, 
four famous restaurants, 
and all the civilization you can 
handle in New Orleans’ historic 


Ee RV E : F h ° 
Royal Street Guild *"""""* 


Look for the best of Royal Street at: 201. Mr. B’s. 225. French Antique Shop. 229. Hanson Art Galleries. 237. Dixon & Dixon of Royal. 241. Rot! 
Antiques. 300. Kate Latter Candy and Gift Shop. 301. Cezar/The Magi. 309. Royal Antiques Ltd. 313. Gallery of Fine Photography. 315. Joseph Sutto 
316. Circle Gallery. 318. Norma Ackley Precious Jewels. 325. Keil’s Antiques. 329. Henry Stern Antiques. 333. Parnes-Chapman. 343. Waldi 
Manheim’s Galleries. 407. Weill Rare Stamps. 411. Moss Antiques. 417. Brennan's Restaurant. 433. Dyansen Gallery. 437. James H. Cohen and 

Royal Orleans. 501. Jack Sutton’s Gifts. 505. Gerald D. Katz Antiques. 526. Barrister’s Gallery. 533. The New Orleans Historic Collection. 540 

630. M. S. Rau, Inc. 809. Joan Good Antiques. and Phil Begue, French Quarter Realty. For Royal Street Guild information, call 1-504- 





We not only capture 
history—we it! 


For 70 years, Manheim Galleries , New Orleans has 
enjoyed an international reputation as one of the 
most important sources ot tine antique furnishings. 
In addition, Manheim craftsmen have, for many 
years, heen fashionin. reproductions that are au- 
thentic in every Ley 

So, if we don’t have the perfect period piece for 
the feeling you're trying to create—we'll make it 


or you. 


Custom created, fully lined 
and lighted breakfront 
filled with treasures from 
Manheim’s world famous 
jade collection. Traditional 
widths, 4’, 7' and 10’. 
Custom widths by order. 


George II Gainsborough Chair. ° eA 
Painstakingly detailed from rich We 
mahogany. 42" H, DAE W, 27' D. { 


William and Mary stretcher-base 
Wing Chair. Delicately carved in 
lustrous walnut. 48” H, 32” W, 28” D. 


Regency Poker Table. 
Mahogany, inlaid pa 
with rosewood banding. 
Leather or mahogany 


center. Reversible chip The Original 


trays create a solid top. : Marta 
293/5' hiameter to S Established 1919 


your req ents. 


“Portrait of } 
Madame Récomier”’ ] 
Attributed to Baron i 
Francois-Pascal Gérard, Mia 


1770-1837. 

39"H x 32’",W. 

One of hundreds of 
exceptionally fine 
antique paintings in 
our showrooms. 


‘Winter Landscape 
with Skaters” 

by Johannes 

Petras van Velzen, 


1816-1853. 

37" x 451/2". 
Pictured in ‘‘Dutch 
Painters of the 19th 
Century.’ 


eim Galleries New Orleans 


Royal Street Guild, 


world’s largest collection 
of art and antiques. 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130 * (504) 568-1901 ° Fax: (504) 568-9430 
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YANKEL GINZBURG 



















Profound, 
Brilliant, 
(amet ove) (aR 


Unique images in a 
unique medium — 
viewer kinetic acrylic 
sculpture. It’s movable 
and moving: only by 
Yankel Ginzburg, only 
Elm DE leiaen 


eT 


For further information 
jo) Co ao || 
800/541-0668 or the 
gallery nearest you. 


“Column Rotunda” 
Multiple Acrylic Sculpture. 
Height 20 inches. 

Edition of 99. 







1989 Enea Corporation 


433 ROYAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA 70130 504/523-2902 800/572-2444 _ 
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EXTRAORDINARY ART AND ANTIQUES 


Rare and important 18th century Dutch Mahogany Armchair, circa 1740. 


Baroque Bookcase with arched carved pediment, Fine nineteenth century oil painting “Waiting for 
moulded and glazed doors and fully defined paw feet. Dusk” signed by William Nicol (fl., 1848 to 1864), an 
69" wide, 96” high, 27” deep. extensively listed Royal Academy artist. Image size: 


Perfectly proportioned George I Walnut Wing 236" X 29% 


DIXON DIXON 


OF ROYAL 


One of the Worlds Great Galleries. 
Fine Art, Antiques and Jewelry. 


237 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130, 504/524-0282 
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Ruth Mae McCrane is a naive painter rooted in 
Southern Black rural traditions. She is represented 
exclusively by Barrister’s and Icons. 


TRIBAL AND SOUTHERN FOLK ART Antique Persian Serapi, 9.1’ x 10.6’. 


AND ANTIQUES An Important Collection of Antique Oriental Carpets. 


BARRISTER’S GALLERY 


526 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130, 504-525-2767 DIXON #3 DIXON 


ICONS eee OF ROYAL 
3922 Westheimer, Houston, TX 77027 713-62! -!005 237 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130, 504/524-0282 


ANTIQUES. . .WITH CONFIDENCE 





Jewelry From The Past 


Pare Lalli : For Your Future 
lamps and é 2 
Pe 
: m ¥ oy ~ Rare French 18kt 
Daum. Vancy ; Ra yy rae yoet iil | 
ia stone decorations 
\ AS! Circa 1840 


OUSE from Our 


collection 


of fine 


CANE O gle CSS. 





Wh 
ESTABLISHED 1912 


630 ROYAL STREET * NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70130 






. Jewelry, Furniture, Paintings, Objects d’ h 
1-800-544-9440 504-523-5660 505 Royal St. * New Orleans, LA 70130 » 504- 
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Visiting the Royal Jewelry Museum in Alexandria 


PHOTOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN DE RUDDER 





By Prince Michael of Greece 


ALL HONORS GO to Egypt for turning 
an Alexandrian palace, once the 
home of Princess Fatima El Zahra, 
into a unique museum. It offers visi- 


tors a chance to discover an extraordi- 


nary restoration of a forgotten and 
inimitable style: a 1930s version of 
the French eighteenth century as 
adapted to Middle Eastern taste. 
Many of the original furnishings 
and wall and window hangings are 
gone now, but plenty remains to de- 
light the eye: over-gilded and over- 
ornate furniture, as well as portraits 
of princes and princesses, most of 
them decked out in the latest Western 


fashions but loaded with showy jew- 
elry. Even better, examples of the real 
thing glitter in nearby vitrines. 

All that splendor is, in its way, 
the heritage of the princess’s ancestor 
Muhammad ‘Ali, a soldier-adventur- 
er who founded both the royal family 
and modern Egypt. Muhammad ‘Ali 
came to Egypt in 1798 to command 
the Ottoman forces in their campaign 
against Napoleon’s invading army. 
He was a ruthless genius who met 
with particular success beneath Egyp- 
tian skies: In 1805 the sultan ap- 
pointed him pasha and viceroy. As 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, he secured 


Exemplifying the splendor of Muhammad ‘Ali’s Egyptian court, a collection of imperial jewels is 
assembled at the Royal Jewelry Museum in Alexandria. Located outside the city center, the mu- 
seum occupies the former palace of Princess Fatima El Zahra. Lerr: One portrait on display is a 
late-19th-century oil, believed to be of Princess Djemila Ismail. BELOW: Preserved at the museum 
are entrances to the separate residences for men and women, in accordance with Islamic custom. 





for Egypt virtual independence from 
the Ottoman sovereign. 

Thirty-six years later, the post of 
viceroy was made hereditary, and 
the descendants to whom his power 
passed were variously called khedive, 
sultan and finally, in 1922, king. In- 
toxicated by its rise in station, the 
now-royal Egyptian family endowed 
its court with exceptional glamour. 
It soon became the most brilliant 
court in the Middle East, for by 1922 
the Ottoman court, which had long 
snubbed Egypt’s ruling dynasty, had 
ceased to exist, a casualty of postwar 
upheaval. Saudi Arabia’s court was 
not yet deluged with the riches of the 
oil boom; the courts of Jordan and 
even Iraq didn’t count. 

As for the court of Iran, when King 
Farouk’s sister Princess Fawzia ar- 
rived there to wed the future shah, 
she thought she’d fallen among sav- 
ages. In Egypt, court life was a se- 
ries of banquets and balls in palaces 





continued on page 140 
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Opening doors to the best places in America. 


Grand entrances come naturally tothe telephone, fully automated climate phonics bring unsurpassed comfort 
all-new Avanti Touring Sedan. The control and studio quality stereo- to the challenges of the road. 


logical extension of timeless design 
and contemporary engineering. 
Among luxury sedans the Avanti 
has no equals. Hand stitched and 
fitted leather seating, burl wood 
appointments including the steering 
wheel, passenger compartment sur- Please write or call: 


d vdaat: Kaard televisi Avanti Automotive Corporation 
Dee eee Cae OR POE RCV SOUs 726 Wick Ave.; Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


rear compartment service trays, (800) 548-6350 (US only) 


The Avanti Touring Sedan is a hand- 
crafted tribute to your arrival that will 
always deliver you in style. So open 
the doors to peerless motoring. Take 

the power of Avanti in your own 
hands. Test drive the Avanti Tourins 
Sedan, the bench mark of auto 
motive excellence for the 19' 

, at your nearby Avanti « 











©1990 Avanti Automotive Corporation, a corporate affiliate of The Cafaro Company Sor 
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TRAVEL’ NOTES: EGYPPa SECRET JEWEES 


ABOVE: A bonbon box in gold, diamonds and 
enamel features a crowned monogram and a 
stylized Egyptian lotus motif. It belonged to 
Princess Semiha (1889-1980). RIGHT: Rubies, 
emeralds, enamel and seed pearls inlaid in 
gold embellish the back of a mirror dating 
from the second half of the 19th century. It is 
thought to be from the trousseau of a princess. 


ABOVE: A gold-ar.d-enamel pocket watch bear- 
ing the arms of Ottoman empire, left, and 
the personal col of t house of the khe- 
dive of Egypt, right lieved to have been 
a gift from the ruler it; Diamonds and 
pearls ornament a gold ‘iara designed after 
Western examples. Thought to date from the 


1930s, the tiara belonged to Princess Semiha 


Visiting the Royal Jewelry Museum in Alexandria 
continued from page 138 


that stretched for miles, staffed with 
hundreds of chamberlains arrayed 
in rich brocades and thousands of 
servants in glittering livery. Egypt’s 
inexhaustible riches allowed its sov- 
ereigns to surround themselves with 
unimaginable luxury. 

When the heat of the Cairo sum- 
mer grew intolerable, court, govern- 
ment and diplomatic corps fled to 
Alexandria. Lawrence Durrell has de- 
scribed this yearly migration of epic 
proportions in his Alexandria Quartet. 
The city, founded by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.c., has the unique qual- 


continued on page 142 
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TRAVEL NOTES: EGYPT SgbC NET VE Vyas 








ity of belonging neither to the land 
nor to the sea. Nor does it belong to 
Europe, Asia or Africa, although all 
three continents meet there. Alexan- 
dria has always been a metropolis 
built on trade, and essentially cosmo- 
politan. A beacon of civilization—its 
library was the most celebrated of the 
ancient world—it was also the center 
for a number of primitive cults that 
originated elsewhere. 

Alexandria continued to be emi- 
nently international and polyglot in 
the twentieth century. And as in 
ancient times, three communities, 
Greek, Jewish and Italian, dominated 
the city. The summer was a whirl- 
wind of social events that died down 
only in the autumn, when everyone 
returned to Cairo. 

But Princess Fatima El Zahra re- 
mained, the sole member of the royal 
family to make her permanent home 
in Alexandria. She was the daughter 
of Prince Haydar Sinasi, a gifted poet. 

Fatima’s title was that of nabila, 
which ranked just below emira, or 
princess. She married Ahmed Yeghen 
Bey, who through his mother’s fam- 


Visiting the Royal Jewelry Museum in Alexandria 


continued from page 140 


ily also descended from Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha. For the palace he want- 
ed to build, he chose Zizinia, a part 
of the city named for a Greek clan, 
the richest of the rich families who 
owned much of the land in the area. 

Zizinia’s location above the nearby 
Mediterranean guaranteed refresh- 
ing sea breezes, and opulent villas 
sprouted like mushrooms in the mid- 
dle of gardens filled with flowers 
and trickling fountains. The houses 
were built in a variant of the Neoclas- 
sical style that was very much in 
vogue in 1930s Egypt. 

They were also arranged according 
to Egyptian tradition, divided in two, 
with separate entrances: the selamlik, 
province of the husband and the men 
of the household, and the haremlik, 


the domain of the wife and women. 


Once this concession was made to Is- » 


lamic custom, however, all of the 
rooms were furnished exclusively in 
the French style. 

In Princess Fatima El Zahra’s pal- 
ace, that meant richly ornamented 
bronzes and woodwork, chandeliers 
dripping with crystal. The resulting 
luxury nevertheless evokes the Ori- 
ent, whose presence is further em- 
phasized by the Turkish crescent 
that replaced the cross on the royal 
crowns emblazoned everywhere. 

Stained glass, ceramic tiles, and 
statues cast in lead or bronze were 
imported directly from France. In the 
galleries and on staircase landings, 
heroic themes—the gods of Olympus 
or noble lords—took pride of place. 


Egypt’s inexhaustible riches 
allowed its sovereigns to surround themselves 
with unimaginable luxury. 


Though many of the royal jewels were seized in 1952, when the Egyptian monarchy was ousted, 
fine examples remain, such as a late-19th-century set that includes a gold necklace encrusted 
with diamonds and rubies. It is typical of the jewlery found in an Egyptian princess’s trousseau. 





continued on page 144 
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PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National Trust 

for Historic Pres: rvation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 








TRAVEL"NOTES: EGYPT SeSEGCRET JEWELS 


Visiting the Royal Jewelry Museum in Alexandria 
continued from page 142 


In the baths, perhaps the palace’s 
most extravagant rooms, youthful 
shepherds, weathered sailors, entic- 
ing bathers and other subjects typical 
of the era were freely deployed. 

Eighteenth-century pastiche reigns 
in the drawing rooms, where the fur- 
nishings are much more ornate than 
the Louis XV or Louis XVI originals. 
At first glance it could be regarded as 
hideous, but the style’s originality— 
and the passage of time—have ele- 
vated it to the height of chic. It was in 
such a setting, more unbridled there 
than elsewhere, that Princess Fatima 
entertained. The Second World War 
was raging, but never had Alexan- 
drian society embarked on such a 
round of pleasure. 

Every night was an occasion. At 
dinners for two hundred, guests sat 
down to place settings made entirely 
of gold. Princesses covered in jewels 
strolled garden paths beneath palms 
illuminated by a romantic moon 
eclipsed now and then by bursts of 
fireworks. But noisy jazz bands 
couldn’t quite cover the boom of the 
German cannons as they fired with- 
out interruption, their rumblings 
traveling the hundreds of miles that 


and shared its fate. No matter how 
many protests she lodged or suits she 
filed against the government, noth- 
ing worked. The beloved palace on 
which she had lavished so much of — 
her fortune was seized. 

Though Nasser and his collabora- 
tors pounced on the jewels confis- 
cated from princes and princesses, 
very few ended up in the state’s cof- 
fers. The despoilers, who were partic- 
ularly interested in the largest stones, 
neglected the delicate settings and 
mountings devised by the world’s 
foremost goldsmiths. What went into 
the national treasury were works of 
art rather than “riches.” 

Much of this jewelry is on display 
at the museum today. Even if some of 
the pieces have “lost” their biggest 
stones, the perfection of taste and 
craftsmanship remains intact. But the 
curators have either misplaced the 
original jewelers’ cases or haven't 
managed to decipher the jewelers’ 
marks, which results in superbly la- 
conic labels: “Gold Box” to identify a 
Fabergé cigarette case, or “Pair of Ear- 
rings” for an admirable example of 
Cartier’s or Tiffany’s virtuosity. 

Visitors will have to decide for 





Nasser and his collaborators, who were interested 
in the largest stones, neglected delicate settings and 
mountings by the world’s foremost goldsmiths. 





separated the front from Alexandria. 
The days following the Allied vic- 
tory were bitter ones for Egypt, and 
in 1952 the monarchy was deposed. 
Not long after, Gamal Abdel Nasser 
came to power. He began by strip- 
ping foreigners of their wealth and 
expelling them from Egypt. Next, he 
confiscated the goods of the royal 
family; some of its members were 
content to be issued passports that en- 
abled them to take refuge abroad. 
Princess Fatima, even though she 
had married outside the dynasty, 
was nonetheless considered part of it, 


themselves whether a jasper dish was 
a gift from the last of the czars to the 
khedive; whether a snuffbox studded 
with diamonds was a present from 
Christian IX of Denmark; or whether 
yet another box, made of nephrite, 
carried a miniature of the kaiser on its 
lid before it was replaced with the 
pretty face of Queen Farida. 
Inspection of marvels such as these 


' is therefore enhanced by the plea- 


sures of a treasure hunt. Even though 
few have survived, they poignantly 
call to mind the vanished splendor of 
Egypt's royal dynasty.0 
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WC Ne) LIMITED 


Edom ecleOMCotletim as otra litmemne liom 
Oriental Rugs, Porcelain, Objects of Art 
FINE PAINTINGS FROM OLD MASTERS 
TO EARLY 20TH CENTURY 


ANTIQUES a5 ART GALLERY : 
2117 GRANVILLE STREET 

VANCOUVER, CANADA V6H 3E9 

PHONE: (604) 736-8825/FAX (604) 736-8826 





Vancouver’s antique shops are centered along Granville Street. 
Antiques over 100 years old and signed original works of art are duty free 
when certified by a bonafide antique dealer. 


> Rncgill "9 


{est 1979) 


om ~=MEMBERC.A.D.A. FURNITURE, SILVER, PAINTINGS, 
3050 GRANVILLE STREET 17TH & 18TH CENTURY ANTIQUES, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. V6H 3J8 PORCELAIN: ENGLISH & ORIENTAL 
FAX (604) 734-9826 TELEPHONE (604) 734-2275 
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fine Asian art 
and antiques 


Currently 
exhibiting: 


JAPANESE 
DOLLS 
FROM AN 
; PU aa lery 
res COLLECTION 
Porter Davis Antiques: Kos 
NO Se: ‘ ~~ — 1008 James Street [ te 
is pene ae S22 a Bain ST aoa 
Pu eran ey : SS eee Tel: 206/622/1225 
; : = FAX: 206/622/1204 
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The Seattle Antique Show will be held February 23rd through the 25th at the Design Center, 
601 Sixth Avenue South. Over forty-five dealers trom California to British Columbia will be 


articipating. For information call: (206) 762-1200. 


CBW 
ANTIQUE GALLERY ANTIQUES 


625 N.W. Gilman Blvd., Issaquah, Washington 98021 (206) 391-6640 


Rare 18th century French Walnut Buffet, Lo: 
and period, with original pierced h: 
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AND FINE ARTS ~ 


SHOW &S 


At THE CONCOURSE EXHIBITION CENTER 
7th Street at Brannan 
March 30, 31 & April 1, 1 990 

Fri. & Sat. 12 Noon to 8 p.m. 
& Sun. 12 Noon to 6 p.m. 
Admission $5.00 each 
for the run of the show. 


To benefit the 
Guardsmen Charities for 
Disadvantaged Children 


For further information call 
World (714) 960-4167 
SUTTER STREET 


CONCOURSE SHOW 


" JEFFREY DAVIES, INC. 


ANTIQUES e¢ ACCESSORIES 
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KUROMATSU 
Bay Street, San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 474-4027 
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AN TIQUE 


The Antiques Gallery * 
412 Jackson + 415 986-0823 


Antonio's Antiques 
445 Jackson + 415 781-1737 


Carpets of the Inner Circle * 
444 Jackson » 415 398-2988 


Challiss House * 
463 Jackson - 415 397-6999 
also at Showplace Square 


a 
Dillingbam & Company * 
470 Jackson + 415 989-8777 

Robert Domergue 
& Company * 
560 Jackson - 415 781-4034 


Jobn Doughty Antiques 
619 Sansome - 415 398-6849 


Drum & Company 
415 Jackson + 415 788-5118 


Louts Fenton Antiques 
432 Jackson +» 415 398-3046 


Foster - Gwin * 
425 Jackson + 415 397-4986 


French Art Connection * 
499 Jackson - 415 391-7744 


Highgate Antiques es 
732 Montgomery - 415 397-0800 
Hunt Antiques * 
405 Jackson + 415 989-9531 


Thomas Livingston Antiques ° 
455 Jackson « 415 296-8150 


Norman Shepherd Inc. . 
- © 458 Jackson + 415 362-4145 


Daniel Stein Antiques” —_ 
701 Sansome « 415 956-5620 


eae 
JACKSON 
SQUARE 


ART & ANTIQUES DEALERS cars 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Retail & to the Trade 
Monday - Friday, 9:00-5:00 
* Saturday, 11:00-4: 





JACKSON SQUARE 


John Doughty Antiques Inc. 





619 Sansome St., San Francisco, Califonria 94111 
(415) 398-6849 


The historic building of Jackson 
Square provide a backdrop to the finest 
antiques, accessories and art... 


5 445 Jackson Street ¢ San 
Mon.- Friday 8:30AM to5PM 
Saturday 10 AM to3 PM 701 Bryant Street * Sis: 
And by Appointment Phone 415-781-173: 





JACKSON SQUAKE 


sole, 18th Century. 60"w x 28"d x 34"h 
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7O1 Sansome Street * San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 956-5620 





...the original focus of the antiques trade in San Francisco is the Jackson Square area, 
reaching from Columbus Avenue to Sansome Street. 


IQUES 


"ON JACKSON SQUARE" 


George II kneehole desk with 
brushing slide. 
Circa 1745 
732 MONTGOMERY ST. * SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 * (415) 397-0800 





JACKSON SQUARE 


NORMAN SHEPHERD] [—IRNIRUESIY 


Marceline Burrell 
FINE ANTIQUES OBJECTS OF ART 


Rea en ae Mage aaa 
: in the Style of Jean Baptiste Lemoyne. 
Montauk Highway 458 Jackson Street 
Water Mill, NY 11976 San Francisco, CA BH 412 JACKSON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94111 
(516)726-4840 (415)362-4145 (415) 986-0823 





Jackson Square continues to provide period antiques to the serious collector, accesories for the home 
and fine art. Validated parking at Jackson and Sansome Streets. I i iS FE 
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Swedish parcel gilt baroque center table 


with Italian inlaid marble top, circa 1710. 


22" deep x 28" wide x 32" high 


716 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES CALI! 
TELEPHONE 657-4615 area code 213 
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411 VERMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO CALI 


Saeed |X : aes = 
me. eet AON STREET (415) 788-5118 _ TELEPHONE 956-8850 area code 





UNION/SACRAMENTO STREET 


This is why London's British 
Muesum has acquired a 14' x 22' 
Dobag rug for it's collection: 
© Colorfast natural dyes 

e Handspun wool 
© Individual designs 
Free from chemical 
treatment 
e Direct from the 
women's own 


co-op 


Internationally 
recognized 
trademark 


Warranty card : * gS << 3 
with complet aw hawley bragg 
information d F ~ F Fi 
es <a” ) Return to Tradition Antiques Interior Design 
3319 Sacramento St. N (415) 921-4180 ; ; 
San Francisco, CA 94118 y Exclusive U.S. Dealer 3364 Sacramento Street @ San Francisco, CA 94118 


Living Art from Anotalia 415.563.8122 





A visit to Sacramento or Union Street is always a delightful experience. Known as “The Street Where 
San Franciscans Love To Shop”, you will find treasure-filled antique shops, fashionable clothing & | 
accessories botiques, and adorable children’s clothing & book stores. 


A TOUCH OF ASIA 


1784 UNION STREET ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ® CA 94123 
(415) 474-3115 


Art of India © Nepal © Tibet 
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SACRAMENTO STREET 
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RoBERT HERING 


18TH & 19TH CENTURY 3307 SACRAMENTO STREET 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES SAN FRANCISCO 415 563-4144 


A stroll along the tree-lined streets, talking to interested, knowledgeable merchants, finding 
that irresistible purchase—Then a break for lunch in one of the many restaurants amid pleasant 
surroundings, with attractively presented food and relaxed conversations, completes a day. 


WALKER McINTYRE ANTIQUES 
3615 Sacramento Street 415 563 8024 
Hours 11 —5 Tuesday thru Saturday 





3313 Sacramento Street 
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Antique and Reproduction WANee MO N | 3042 Claremont Ave 


; Berkeley, CA 94705 
Furnishings * Accessories ANTIQUES & INTERIORS RCI er 
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Les Poisson Antiques . 


58 N. Santa Cruz Avenue Tuesday — Saturday 10 —5 
Los Gatos, CA (408) 354-9177 
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3033 El Camino Real ; 415-366-1144 





FINE ARTS, ANTIQUES AND ARTIFACTS | 
1774 Solano Avenue (415) 526-2210 ET 7 
oa A er Lee ALL wiS= 321-6818 ees San 


10 § 5:30 


BERKELEY MENLO PARK 


LOS GATOS cai yal SNe 


, , ROGER BAP 
Jean Newhart Antiques a Asian Antiques 


l] 4 P 1e Ores 
100 - 110 W. Main St, Los Gatos, CA 95030 (408) 354-1646 ie a 





WU CO ome ener 
Ralf’s Antiques, Ine. 


807 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 (213) 659-1966 8454 MELROSE AVE., LA (213) 653-8941 





Parallel to Melrose Place at the intersection of La Cienega Boulevard, these shops are all within 
walking distance of one another and many of the finest restaurants in Southern California. 
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*ELROSE PLAGE 
S| aa De 
NTIQUES INC 
9002 Melrose Avenue — Los Angeles CA 90069 
(213) 274-0907 
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An Important Empire 
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toilette-Estampille : 
ANTIQUES Crea am 
inscribed on back; 
Be i 
Tare oa 
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8461 Melrose Place 
and 8472 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 

(213) 652-2103 





Cornerstone of the Melrose Place continental antiques, these shops offer 
museum quality furniture and decorative pieces. 


SANTA MONICA 





ia? oat Rieceas 
Serre Calo Oran Ory w 
(213) 395-5607 
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NOU LAEAKRIN CALIFORNIA 
HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & 19TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
i 







DETAIL 
From the collection 
em Meese te] 
im hand-carved 
French Antiques. __ 


LYMAN DRAKE ANTIQUES 
2901 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa Ana, CA 92704 
714.979.2811 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 





COSTA MESA 


PASADENA 


bruce graney & co. 
Fine antiques 


818) 449-9547 





DUULTIDOININ USLALIP UININISA 


Mant 


1910 South Coast Boulevard 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(714) 494-0150 
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PALOS VERDES ESTATES - 


Fay Panst Fine A rts 


73-199 El Paseo Space L 
Palm Desert, CA 92260 
(619) 325-1070 














Member — International Society of Appraisers 


32 Malaga Cove Plaza, Palos Verdes Re California 
Phone: (213) 375-2212 












Edgar Payne 
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(805) 963-9028 


1029 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
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Flos Solisprohter: 


Basil Besler, 1613 (1713) 


16th to 19th Century Decorative | 
Fig Tree Farms, 13721 West Teleg 

Santa. Paula. California 93060. Phone 
(Between Los Angeles and Sagat 

save scene et 
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Bustamante 


ANTIQUE | 
SHOWS _- 


* JANUARY 18 - 21 + 
Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
Santa Monica 


¢ FEBRUARY 2 - 4- 
Monterey Conference Center 
Monterey 


* FEBRUARY 8 - 11> 
Del Mar Fairgrounds 


Del Mar 
* FEBRUARY 15 - 18 - 


Santa Clara Convention Center | 
Santa Clara 


1990 SHOW SCHEDULE 


Feb. 16-18 Palm Springs Rotary Club, Palm Springs 
Mar. 8-11 Pasadena Center, Pasadena, CA 
Apr. 19-22 Santa Monica Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica 
May 10-13 Santa Clara Convention Center, Santa Clara 
dune 1-3 Reno-Sparks Convention Center, Reno, NV 
dune 7-10 Brooks Hall/Civic Center, San Francisco 
dune 21-24 Pasadena Center, Pasadena, CA 
dune 29-July 1 San Diego Convention Center, San Diego 
Aug. 9-12 Pasadena Center, Pasadena, CA 
Aug. 16-19 Santa Clara Convention Center, Santa Clara 
Aug. 24-26 Sacramento Community Center, Sacramento 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Santa Monica Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica 
eae Sept. 7-9 Reno-Sparks Convention Center, Reno, NV 
: ipa % 2 N S "i E "7 IN| K l E Sept. 14, 15, 16 Monterey Conference Center, Monterey 
ae eo ie Sept. 20-23 Brooks Hall/Civic Center, San Francisco 
aU) WN eg Ach dl-1-1e]<P4 ean BA a bad” Bee Bcd) Nov. 29-Dec. 2 Pasadena Center, Pasadena, CA 
5 Dec. 6-9 Del Mar, Heritage Collections, Del Mar Fairgrounds 
Dec. 29-Jan 1 Brooks Hall/Civic Center, San Francisco 
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Quality dealers displaying millions of 
dollars worth of antiques and collectibles 
Presented By 
BUSTAMANTE ENTERPRISES, INC. 
P.O. BOX 637, ATWATER, CA 95301 
(209) 358-3134 
The Shows Worth Waiting For 











Let it snow. Let it hail. Let it rain or 
thunder or storm. 
With a Jenn-Air grill-range, the 


quirks of wind and weather can’t put a 





And on those occasions when you 
want something besides grilled foods, you 
can snap in a variety of accessories to 
increase your menu options. Like a wok. 


WITH A JENN-AIR, THERE'S NEVER O28" 


A BAD TIME FOR A BARBECUE. 


damper on your barbecue plans. 

Because with a Jenn-Air, you can 
barbecue in your own kitchen. Cozily 
secure from all those pesky climatic changes 
_ that can ruin a cookout. 

Imagine hearing the patter of rain on 
the roof and the sizzling of steak on the 
grill —at the same time. 

Think about enjoying a savory grilled 
salmon filet in the middle of the winter 

Or middle of the night, for that matter 
) With Jenn-Air's downdraft ventila- 
tion system, just enough smoke penetrates 
your food with that robust outdoor flavor 
And then it’s whisked away to the outside, 
without the need for an overhead hood. 


or even a 

Rotiss-Kebab. 
So before you buy just any cooktop, 

take a look at the long-range forecast. And 





if 1's gong to snow, rain, haul, or get dar! 
in the coming year, better get a Jenn-A 


mmm JENN-A! 


To find out more, see the Yellow Pages for the Jenn-Air dealer nearest you. Or write Jenn-Air Co., 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 4622 


_ Wed love 

ow you the 
TaN Wane 

you know 
Ow it goes. 













_ New 5.7-liter, 375-HP 32-valve V8 engine. © 0-60 in 4.3 seconds* 
_ Lateral acceleration: 0.91g+ © Selective Ride Control 
suspension Bosch electronically controlled 4-wheel anti-lock brake 
system. PASS-Key® anti-theft system. 
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OVI OWING 
TODAY’S CHEVROLET — 


Corvette ZR-1. This machine has elevated the standards of 
performance dramatically, bringing the German and Italian exotics to 
their knees, and the automobile critics to their feet. 
Road & Track: “This car ushers in a new era, in which we are no longer faced 
with either-or choices...now we can have it all’? And though the Corvette. 
ZR-1's performance is virtually unlimited, its production is. So while 
millions of people can merely dream about the Corvette ZR-1, onlya 
select few will really be able to tell us how it goes. They'll know why 
nobody's winning like The Heartbeat of America. 
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_ YOU CAN QUICKLY spot the work of cer- 
tain designers. The dark lacquered 
or lightly glazed walls, the French 
_ fauteuils and English floral uphol- 
stery, for example, provide a signa- 
ture look that travels seamlessly from 
one interior to the next, from Maine 
to California. 

This is not the case with Thomas 
Britt’s designs. His interiors swing 
from the informal and straightfor- 
ward to the eccentrically flamboyant. 
“1 like designing interiors in a con- 
temporary or a classical manner,” he 
says. “Whatever seems appropriate.” 

Admittedly, appropriate is a word 
designers use the way architects use 
functional. It is usually bandied about 
in inverse proportion to the pur- 
veyor’s belief in truth-in-labeling. In 
Britt’s case, however, the adjective 
applies. He designed this interior for 
a couple who live in a sprawling, 
mid-twentieth-century house in the 
Northeast that seems to have been in- 
spired by the one-story Prairie-style 
houses of Frank Lloyd Wright. The 
couple collect art of recent decades in 
which abstract motifs often dominate 
and colors are simple and bold. Jas- 
per Johns, Frank Stella, Helen Frank- 
enthaler and David Hockney are only 
some of the remarkable artists whose 
work is on view. 

The art makes its demands on the 
interior spaces, the architecture offers 
up its Owrm constraints, and people 
need to live there. All these consider- 
ations had to be addressed by the de- 
signer. “The house needed to have a 
‘look,’” Britt acknowledges, “so we 
_ yanked the architecture around a 
bit.” He closed off doors, eliminated 


For a couple with a large collection of con- 
temporary art, interior designer Thomas Britt 
. reworked a spacious residence in the North- 
east, unifying the architecture and creating 
a bold framework for the primarily abstract 
paintings. opposite: A Helen Frankenthaler 
canvas hangs in the entrance hall, which fea- 
tures trompe-l’oeil stone blocks by Jacek Ty- 
licki. The 16th-century Italian plank-top table 
is set on 17th-century walnut legs taken from 
a wine press. The ceremonial gong is antique. 


trim and resurfaced existing walls. 
The “yanking around” subtly rein- 
forced the lines and contours of the 
architectural envelope and quickly 
gave the expansive spaces a thematic 
unity. The rough stone piers and fire- 
place walls in the living room and li- 
brary were left exposed to establish a 
continuity with the rugged, natural 
materials of the outdoors. But for ad- 
ditional dramatic contrast, Britt used 
smoother faux-stone walls in the din- 
ing room and entrance hall. 

To give the living room more def- 
inition, Britt deployed generously 
proportioned sofas and chairs of his 
own design throughout. The furni- 
ture, placed in separate clusters, gives 
each area a sense of intimacy within 


the loftlike expanse, while defining ° 


spaces for various activities, such as 
entertaining, conversing or reading 
by the fire. 

In addition, the mesalike massing 
of the white coral limestone tables di- 
rects and controls the flow of space. 
In this setting Britt also inserted vari- 
ous antiques, such as a large Portu- 
guese desk with spindle-turned legs 
and two Louis XIII benches. The an- 
tiques themselves are big and strong. 
“The large-scale pieces hold the inte- 
riors together,” says Britt. 

The grandness of the scale is fur- 
ther punched up by robust ewers, 
urns and jardinieres. None of these 
pieces are delicate or dainty. Smaller 
objets d’art occasionally do appear, as 
if they had been kept offstage until 
the right moment had come to make 
an entrance. “We wouldn’t want to 
embellish it any more,” Britt notes. 
“It would be overdone.” 


The dining area, set at the end of 
the living room, is clearly designed 
as an elegant space. It hardly belongs 
to the more formal eighteen-people- 
for-black-tie-sit-down-dinner catego- 
ry. “We look at who the clients are, 
how they use the house. Those factors 
govern what we do,” Britt says. 

In the study, color and pattern all 
of a sudden become much stronger. 
The bold fabric that swathes the 
chairs and sofa immediately estab- 
lishes the informal tone of the room. 
Because the wall and ceiling surfaces 
are even less detailed than in the liv- 
ing room, the art—by Jasper Johns— 
easily maintains its hegemony. 

The result of the interior’s clean. 
lines, comfortable furnishings, large- 
scale pieces and simple colors evokes 
the work of the late Michael Taylor. 
“He was one of the only designers 
in the United States—even in the 
world—who had style,” Britt asserts 
flatly. But then Britt’s intense blue 
eyes seem to spiral around as other 
names—such as Parisian designers 
from the 1930s, Emilio Terry and 
Charles de Beistegui—come to mind. 

“I’m crazy about Emilio Terry,” 
Britt continues, recalling the exotic, 
surreal interiors of the legendary 
designer. While it is unusual to men- 
tion Terry and Taylor in the same 
sentence, Britt starts to add names of 
current European designers with lux- 
uriantly historicist leanings to his 
list. “And then there’s Henri Samuel, 
Mme Castaing and Renzo Mongiar- 
dino....’” You could say Thomas 
Britt isn’t easily typecast into one pe- 
riod or style. And that’s as it should 
be. It is very appropriate. 0 





Thematic Continuity 


Informal Spaces Designed for Contemporary Art 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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G PAGES: Works ie Frank Stella (left) and Richard Diebenkorn (rear) are displayed in the living room. 
ers were left — asa Soe ment to the outdoors. “The rough stone continues inside and out,” Britt 
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opposite: In the dining room, which continues the rusticated faux-stone motif, an antique English 
{ mirror created in the Flemish style is set over a Tudor-style English refectory table. Bronze jar- 
dinieres are Etruscan style. Hand-blown glass hurricane lamps sit atop the Portuguese dining 
table. Clarence House upholstery fabric. Above: In the master bedroom, a collection of 19th-cen- 
tury paperweights is arranged on the antique ivory-inlaid Italian table. Manuel Canovas fabric. 


The grandness of the scale 
is further punched up by robust ewers, 
urns and jardinieres. None of these 
pieces are delicate or dainty. 
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The Pierrot Influence 
Antiques Dealer Genevieve Weaver in London 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GENEVIEVE WEAVER 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








“My tastes are simple,” says antiques dealer Geneviéve Weaver, proprietor of the London shop Guinevere. “It’s best just 
to have things look the way you think is right.” With Michael Folkard, she designed her London residence—“a lit- 
tle Victorian house”—primarily in deep tones, creating a dramatic background for the furniture, porcelains and oth- 
er objects she has collected over the years. opposite: In the living room, a Louis XVI bookcase with original gilt and 
decoration stands along one wall. In right foreground is a Vincennes rafraichissoir, or wine cooler, from the 18th cen- 
tury. Walls were painted a rich, glossy shade. “The color is not black,” she points out. “There’s just a bit of purple in it.” 


ABOVE: An unsigned and undated painting of Pierrot, found at a flea market in Paris, sets the tone in the living room. 
“Tt was decorated for and around him,” Geneviéve Weaver explains. Other Pierrot pieces include the two bronzes and 
the marble bust on the Empire-style table at left, and the alabaster figure with mandolin. At right is a Louis XV tapes- 
try-covered armchair. FOLLOWING PAGES: Furnishings in the living room include a gilt overmantel and one of a pair of 
Louis XVI-style armchairs. Oil at right is from a collection of paintings of interiors. On the French lacquered desk is a 
19th-century terra-cotta-and-black-tole urn decorated in the Thomas Hope style, also one of a pair. Draperies are chintz. 

















“PIERROT WAS MY FIRST GUEST in this house. I found 
the painting in the Paris flea market and brought 
him home to my house in London, and then I dec- 
orated around him.” 

French-born Geneviéve Weaver—alias Guinevere 
of the well-known London antiques shop—created 
for Pierrot a setting that she calls “no color,” just 
degrees of black and white and gray. The chintz is a 
shade lighter than black, the silk is a shade darker 
than white, and all the tones between the two come 
in so many textures—lacquer, suede, marble, tapes- 
try, alabaster—that there are a thousand subtleties 
to her “no color.” 

Pierrot does indeed reign over a room of his own, 
but because Geneviéve Weaver doesn’t like the 
shock of going between rooms that have sharp 
changes of color, he has also cast his spell over every 
other room in the house. Sometimes the tonality is 
lighter and blonder, but always there are variations 
of black and white and gray. 

It is the sense of drama that she likes so much 
about the painting, “the way he holds his hat,” she 
explains, “as though he has just come off the stage 
but is still in character. It’s that brief moment be- 
tween make-believe and reality.” 

With or without the presence and influence of M. 
Pierrot and his friends (a collection of smaller fig- 
ures of other Pierrots), there would be rich theatrical 
effects, because that is the way she works. She likes 
large furniture in small rooms and large collec- 
tions massed together; she hates, as she puts it, 
“fiddly little objects.” 

Michael Folkard, a former stage decorator who 
has worked with her on various projects, helped her 
design the house. “I think of ideas,” she says, “and 
he improves on them.” Both insist on a starting 
point for every room, something that cries out to be 
used. In the living room it was Pierrot, in the din- 
ing room it was a collection of antique batiks made 
into patchwork draperies, and in the bedroom it 
was a stripped-pine sideboard. 

They both love color, color so subtle that others 
might never see the distinctions. Genevieve Weaver 
laughs about the time she was choosing from 
among a large collection of blue-and-white vases for 
sale. “Ill have that one and that one—the blues 
are good,” she said. “But not that one.” The seller 
couldn’t believe it. “What’s the difference?” he 


“T love mirrors,” says Geneviéve Weaver. “They are wonderf 
for a small room. I’ve always had lots of them in my s 
Various Chinese blue-and-white porcelains dating fri 

18th and 19th centuries are displayed in the dining roo: 

the carved and gilded console table at left is an antig 

mirror in the Venetian style. The chandelier is a: 

Draperies are a patchwork of old batiks and 





Stripped-pine columns and a Directoire-style bed are highlighted in the master bedroom. Half-moon bedside cupboard is painted with faux-fluting. 


asked. She could only answer, “If you can’t see it, 
then I can’t explain it to you.” 

She likes the biscuit color of Wedgwood drab- 
ware and the faded colors of old patchwork. She 
doesn’t like red. “I’ve never had a red dress or lived 
in a red room. Maybe if it’s very faded or very 


dark—otherwise, no, no, no.” 

Genevieve Weaver is also very particular about 
blue. She once saw a stoneware bowl of the rare 
powder blue that she does like in a potter’s window 


in Cornwall, went straight in and asked the be- 
mused potter to make her an entire set in just that 
blue. She tried for draperies of faded denim but 
never got the right shade. Washing, bleaching, 





nothing made them pale enough, so out they went. 

“That's important,” she says. “If an idea doesn’t 
come off, don’t try to improve it. It will never be 
right. Change to something completely different. 

“I started with a mural in my bedroom, a fantasy 
landscape in tones of gray. It was beautiful, but it 
gave me nightmares. I would see a dog up on a 
hillside and worry about what that dog was doing 
up there. The mural had to go. 

“So I had gray silk draperies made, and Michael 
Folkard painted more draperies in trompe l'oeil 
around the room.” 

Dealer and decorator work well together and are 
always in particularly fine theatrical form when 
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they do their prizewinning stands for the Olympia 
Fine Arts and Antiques Fair in London. The stands 
are a luxury to her. “Once a year I have the fun of 
making something just as I want,” she explains. 
“The overall effect is what matters; I’m not inter- 
ested in tiny details. If my eye tells me it’s all right, 
then I don’t look for faults. If you look for perfec- 
tion, that can destroy everything.” 

Though her house is located near her shop, the 
two are kept very separate. She doesn’t sell from her 
own living room because “it doesn’t exactly give a 
feeling of home if people are asking the price of 
things all the time. And I’m not tempted to keep 
adding the best pieces from the shop. I’ve got over 


Elsewhere in the bedroom, two drawings are set against trompe-l’oeil draperies by Michael Folkard, a former stage decorator. Sideboard is French. 


that. When I’m doing up a house, then I look out for 
wonderful things, but when it’s finished, that’s it. 
My mind moves on to something else. 

“I’ve got simple tastes,” she continues. “I like sim- 
ple things. The last time I said that, somebody 
hooted with laughter and said, ‘Look around you. 
You call this simple?’ ” 

What Genevieve Weaver means when she says 
“simple” is bold and theatrical. Her enthusiasm for 
beautiful objects is infectious, and her conversation 
often goes back to something fondly remembered— 
a plate with a bit of ivy at the edge, a very good pine 
sideboard. ‘““Good things I remember forever. ~ >: 
things that gave something in my heart.” 0 





Villa Santo Guglielmo 


Grace Mirabella and Dr. William Cahan’s i 
New York State Residence | 


ARCHITECTURE BY ALEXANDER C. GORLIN, AIA 
TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 








Alexander Gorlin of the New York State residence of magazine editor Grace Mirabella and her husband, Dr. 
Cahan. tHesE pacrs: The entrance fagade, with the roofs of the pavilions rising above, screens the view with a 
ll relieved by pilasters and framed squares. At the center, a 19th-century tympanum fills the entrance gable. 
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LEFT: The entrance vestibule is octagonal, with 
a vaulted ceiling and a slotlike clerestory win- 
dow. “I’ve employed a device used by Lut- 
yens,” says Gorlin. “One must walk down the 
hall, straight to the wall, before seeing the liv- 
ing room to the right.” Wood flooring is Nor- 
Wwegian ash; terra-cotta tile from Country 
Floors. Table and mirror, left, are 19th-cen- 
tury Italian. In the niche is an 18th-century 
carved capital from a chapel in Provence. 


BELOW: “The octagonal living room is the cen- 
ter of the house. It is conceived as a pavilion 
with pilasters marking the corners,” says the 
architect. A seating group faces the large 
window framing the landscape beyond. The 
Alexander Calder sculpture, left, is a maga- 
zine award to Mirabella. A scarf by Ungaro 
adorns the sofa from Ralph Lauren. Above 
the French Empire daybed, at rear, is a por- 
trait of Grace Mirabella by Charles Gianfurga. 


opposite: A fireplace is the focus on the oppo- 
site side of the living room. “Here the spaces 
between the pilasters are solid panels,” adds 
Gorlin. Over the 18th-century Italian mantel 
is a work by Cleve Gray; paintings, right, are 
by Samuel G. Cahan, William Cahan’s father. 








DR. WILLIAM CAHAN, the distinguished surgeon, and 
Grace Mirabella, publication director of the epony- 
mous new magazine, have been married for fifteen 
years, but their pleasure in each other’s accomplish- 
ments still has an edge of wonder to it. Mirabella, for 
example, asserts that her major contribution to the 
couple’s recently completed weekend house in New 
York State was faith in her husband's vision of it: “It 
was Bill’s passion.” 

“My wife is my passion,” Cahan corrects her. 

“It was his gift for detail, his amazing zest, his will- 
ingness to do legwork, his attention to everything 
structural, from the rotunda to the doorknobs,” Mira- 
bella continues. “Do you know what my role was?” 

“You organized the whole interior while starting a 
new magazine.” 

“Saying yes and no—mostly no. That’s what I told 
the real estate agent when he first took me up here to 
see the property. No thank you.” 

“You couldn’t see the view then. The place was just 
an overgrown thicket.” 

“But who climbed a tree?” 

Before they met, Grace Mirabella and William 





Cahan had both felt a “great affinity” for the area, 
which is an anomaly among New York suburbs: a 
country village out of the paintings of Claude Lor- 
rain, minus the peasants, but set in a pastoral land- 
scape, where cattle and sheep that survived the last 
tax-law reform still loll under ancient shade trees. 
Early in their marriage, the couple began renting a 
summer house there, and Mirabella remembers, “We 
always packed up to leave on Labor Day with great 
sorrow. Finally, Bill said, ‘The idea of not coming 
back here is intolerable.’ The minute he said it, we 
found the property.” 

It was Cahan who had the vision of a house on the 
top of a hill in the Italian style. Mirabella, on the other 
hand, “walked around thinking of something Rich- 
ard Meierish.” They both agreed, however, that the 
focus of any design should be the extraordinary view 
(“an hour from midtown and not a sign of civiliza- 
tion”), and that openness, tranquillity, the absence of 
pretension and ease of maintenance were their prior- 
ities. ‘We wanted a refuge,” says Cahan. “Where we 
could do a little bit of entertaining,” adds Mirabella. 
“Family parties. The occasional reception for forty. 


BELOW: “The master bedroom is its own pavilion, yet it’s close to the living room, appropriate to a simple country house,” 
says Gorlin. “And the bed is placed to overlook a dramatic view of the valleys.” The paintings are portraits of Mirabella by, 
left to right, Eric, Peter Max and Hirschfeld. “I originally had a modernist vision of the house,” says Mirabella. “I relin- 
quished it, but I think we’ve managed to incorporate a modernist aesthetic—openness, cleanness and functional simplicity.” 








But no great flow of events or guests.” “We only built 
one bedroom,” points out Cahan. “The guesthouse is 
down the hill. It gives us” —he hesitates, searching for 
a tactful way to put it—autonomy.” 

Having acquired their site, they proceeded to go 
through several architects. “One of them wanted to 
build us a gas station,” notes Mirabella. A friend fi- 
nally introduced them to Alexander Gorlin, a young 
visiting lecturer at the Yale School of Architecture 
who had won a Rome Prize Fellowship and was 
game for the challenge of designing “a compact 
house that nonetheless had a sense of grandeur.” 

Cahan and Mirabella, he says, were ideal clients on 
several counts. “One,” he laughs, “because they gave 
me my first private commission. Two, because my 
year in Rome had opened my eyes to the glories of 
the Italian villa, and the minute I met them I diag- 
nosed Grace and Bill as Italian villa people. Three, 
because they brought such different attitudes to the 
project. Grace’s was that of a muse. She seemed to 
have implicit trust that the house would meet her 
formidable standards. Bill was involved with the de- 
sign and construction on every level, and in the pro- 





cess became very knowledgeable about architecture. | 
don’t think his investment in the property was pri- 
marily material—it was emotional. That kind of in- 
tense, almost maternal house pride can sometimes 
generate friction, in the form of impossible expecta- 
tions. But in this case it didn’t.” 

“Houses,” observes Mirabella, “aren't supposed to 
turn out better than you hope them to.” 

Gorlin’s plan for the Cahan/Mirabella house was 
of a Neoclassical belvedere with an octagonal vesti- 
bule and a sequence of small pavilions expanding 
into a central room domed by a twenty-foot rotunda. 
The succession of spaces, according to the architect, 
was intended to create ‘an illusion of grandeur.” But 
it also gives the house a certain almost toylike charm: 
that of an old-fashioned pocket telescope, unfolding 
to reveal a magical view. Cahan actually keeps a cam- 
era in the vestibule “to record my guests’ stunned 
first impressions,” he says. “It’s a terrific sport. We 
now have a whole wall of our friends’ portraits on the 
stairway to the basement.” 

Villa Santo Guglielmo, as Cahan calls it, was con- 


continued on page 238 


Classical-style sculptures (cherubs named after William Cahan’s grandchildren) surround the pool outside the dining/ 
kitchen pavilion, lending an air of formality to the pool area. “The landscape was the motivating idea behind the house,” 
says Gorlin, “relating the house to the setting and framing the bucolic countryside, which is reminiscent of a Claude Lorrain 
painting. The landscape also recalls the Tuscan hills, which set the theme of the house as an interpretation of a Tuscan villa.” 





“WHEN I SAW HOW light the apartment 
was, with its wonderful views over 
the bay, I knew that only a daring 
scheme would do,” says Valerian 
Rybar of the apartment he designed 
with his partner, Jean-Francois Dai- 
gre, for Mr. and Mrs. Leland A. Doan, 
high on a hill in San Francisco. 
Seeing eye to eye on color in the 
apartment, defined boldly in tones 
of red and green, was only one area 
in which Gloria Doan and Valerian 
Rybar worked creatively and hap- 
pily. Over the two-year period it took 
to bring the grand old rooms to their 
present rich state of shimmering sur- 
faces—characterized by both the cli- 
ents and the designer as “northern 
Italian palazzo style’—the collabo- 
ration became the culmination of a 
dream. Mrs. Doan had collected pub- 
lished examples of Valerian Rybar’s 
work for fifteen years. “He is the 
quintessential interior designer,” she 
says. ‘His attention to detail is awe- 
some, and he educated everyone on 
the job, including the workmen.” 
Situated as it is overlooking hills 
and water, the apartment might be 
in an Italian city, while the interior— 
with its rich silks and velvets, damask 
wallcovering and trompe-l’oeil carv- 
ings—suggests a Genoese palazzo. 
“Valerian Rybar creates illusion,” 
Mrs. Doan points out. Yet the illusion 
that Rybar and Daigre conjured up for 
the apartment is based on a variety 
of complex, subtle and meticulously 
achieved details drawn from the Eu- 
ropean background and taste of the 
designers and the traveled eye of the 
clients. Rybar explains that the no- 
tion of the northern Italian palazzo, 
for instance, came about because 
“Mrs. Doan liked northern Italian an- 
tiques, because the mild climate of 
San Francisco—with its mercurial at- 
mosphere of changing mists and sun- 
light and its rich variety of flowers— 


reminds me of the lake district in 
norinern Italy and because Genoa, 
being so close to France, combines the 


best of boti: cultures in its interiors.” 
Valerian Rybar and Gloria Doan’s 
approach to cr>:ting a seemingly ef- 


fortless illusio: k several forms. 


Grand Illusion by the Bay 


Recreating a Genoese Palazzo in San Francisco 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY VALERIAN RYBAR, ASID, AND JEAN-FRANCOIS DAIGRE, ASID 
TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


One was the use of the antiques the 
Doans had collected. In the entrance 
hall, the red-and-green palette is es- 
tablished by two Italian wall panels 
depicting Neoclassical figures and 
painted dusty rose and green. In the 
card room, there is an ebony armoire 


adorned with coromandel insets and 
a coromandel screen that had been in 
the family for years. 

To create the settings for such jew- 
els, Rybar drew on his decades of 
knowledge and craftsmanship. “We 
used artisans from the East, the Mid- 


For the San Francisco apartment of Leland A. Doan and his wife, Gloria, Valerian 
Rybar and Jean-Francois Daigre sought to recreate the spirit of an opulent Genoese 
palazzo—“an essentially Italian atmosphere with a few French accents,” Rybar 
says. ABOVE: One of a pair of restored Italian Neoclassical panels sets the tone for the 
entrance hall. Atop the Louis XVI console tables are Tiffany’s cachepots. Bronze- 
doré chandelier and appliqués are 19th-century French; the floor is faux-marbre. 
opposite: Silk draperies frame a view of San Francisco Bay from the conservatory. 


| 








Rich textures and colors characterize the living room. 
The Louis XVI-style borne—upholstered in stamped vel- 
vet—was made in Paris. Atop the 17th-century Italian 
console tables are Chinese Lohan figures from the 18th 
century. The 19th-century black-marble mantel is from 
southern France. Muralist Robert Walker designed the 
ceiling decoration. Cachepot on mantel from Tiffany’s. 








AB ere in the living room, a satin-upholstered settee is offset by one of a pair of 18th-century mother-of-pearl-inlaid vases 
from he giltwood base of the table also dates from the 18th century. Silk damask covers the walls; silk drapery fabric and tas- 
seled fri 1mandré. opposite: In the card room, coromandel lacquer adorns the eight-panel screen and the ebony-and-bronze- 
doré ari juered boxes are set atop the Chinese tables. In the foreground is an antique ratchet-back chair. Edward Fields carpet. 
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dle East, Latin America and Europe, 
he says. For the master bedroom, for 
example, he had the desk and bed 
made in Bogota, and then draped the 
bed in silk embellished with Floren- 
tine decorative embroidery—a craft, 
he says, that is nearly extinct. For the 
living room, he commissioned a great 
borne, a sort of circular sofa; and in 
the dining room, all done in cool 
green and silver, the walls are deco- 
rated with engraved mirror panels, 
cut to order in Venice. But the apart- 


ment’s most distinctive features may 
well be the unusual trompe-l’oeil 
pieces in Mrs. Doan’s study. 

“The room was designed in the 
spirit of a secret work cabinet found 
in an Italian castle,” Rybar explains. 
One of the study’s secrets is Mrs. 
Doan’s desk, which at first appears to 
be a table draped in a richly folded 
crimson cover that is blowing slight- 
ly in the wind. The desk, in fact, as 
well as the lambrequins and draper- 
ies, was carved of wood by a northern 





LEFT AND COveR: Mrs. Doan’s study features hand-carved, painted and gilded wood drap- 
eries, lambrequins and a desk designed by Valerian Rybar and Jean-Francois Daigre and 
made in Italy. “We live on top of a very breezy hill,” Mrs. Doan explains, “and the desk 
cover seems to move in the direction of the wind that blows frequently through the 
windows.” The covered porcelain cups on desk are from Tiffany’s. Silk velvet upholstery, 
Scalamandré. Carpet from Edward Fields. ABove: The dining room, in contrast, is awash in 
cool tones. Engraved mirror panels made in Venice especially for the apartment decorate 
the doors, walls and ceiling border. At rear is a pair of polychrome “wine carrier” fig- 
ures. The chandelier was made in Italy, as were the armchairs. Scalamandré drapery trim. 
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ABOVE: In the master bath, blond onyx, a vaulted ceiling and Neoclassical-style eglo- 
mise mirror panels are combined to create what Rybar calls “quiet luxury and perfect 
detail.” riGHT: Florentine decorative embroidery—a nearly extinct craft, notes Ry- 
bar—is highlighted in the master bedroom. Suspended over the 18th-century Italian 
figure group on the console table is Peter Gutkin’s Gold Glory. Carpet, Edward Fields. 


Italian artisan family, the name of 
which Rybar guards closely. 
At the core of the apartment’s 
ic is a very sound structure that 
took a good part of the working time 


to create. The interior required a 
)f structural alterations. One 
inges involved a long hall 


numbe: 

of the ch 
that led to seven bedrooms and five 
and a half baths. Rybar and Daigre 
created grand spaces and secret nooks 
from some of the little rooms and 
turned the hall into an impressive gal- 
lery lined with mirror panels set in 
black marbleized surrounds that Mrs. 


Doan calls “an architectural illusion.” 
From the fantasy of the study to 
the pale serenity of the master bed- 
room, the apartment is filled with 
allusions to the past and to exotic 
places. Finally, the suggestion of oth- 
er places, other times, culminates in 
the living room, where the ceiling is 
painted as a trompe-l’oeil sky. So 
complete is the illusion that Mrs. 
Doan says the natural light in the 
room causes the ceiling to change 
during the day—from the “apricot of 
morning to the sunset tones of eve- 
ning.” A grand illusion indeed.0 
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Heritage in Bavaria 


Count and Countess Anton-Wolfgang 
von Faber- Castells Lodge and 


Palace near Nuremberg 


TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 
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“T want to leave it pretty much untouched—I prefer to add 
something rather than change what's there,” says Count An- 
ton-Wolfgang von Faber-Castell (left, with his wife, Mary 
Elizabeth) of Diirrenhembach, his 350-year-old Bavarian res- 
idence. ABOvE: About 15 miles from the family castle and 
business compound near Nuremberg, the Franconian estate 
was once used as the family’s hunting retreat. Sheltered by 
trees, the main house is situated alongside a stream that winds 
across a field of wildflowers. A guesthouse stands at right. 





AT FIRST SIGHT, there is a decidedly 
feudal quality to Diirrenhembach, the 
Bavarian estate of Count Anton-Wolf- 
gang von Faber-Castell and his 
American wife, Mary Elizabeth. The 
property, once the family farm and 
later the shooting retreat, covers three 
thousand hectares of pristine forests, 
pastures and wetlands. In addition to 
the main house, built in the solid, 


Franconian style of stone, stucco and 
beam, there is a guesthouse, a chapel, 
stables and numerous outbuildings. 
One has the impression that the es- 
tate could well sustain itself with lit- 
tle contact from the outside world, 
like an isolated medieval enclave. 
Only on occasion is the serenity of 
the landscape broken by NATO troops 
conducting maneuvers in the sur- 





The family has been 
providing pencils to 
artists and scholars for 
eight generation: 
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rounding woods. “That,” says the 
count ironically, “seems a small price 
to pay for such tranquillity.” 

In the house’s entrance hall is a 
profusion of shooting trophies, medi- 
eval weaponry, Flemish tapestries 
and pictures of la chasse. The light is 
spare, but the atmosphere is warm 
and inviting, what the Germans refer 
to as gemiitlich. A corridor leads to 
the Kneippzimmer, or tavern room. 
Fittingly, a collection of faience beer 
steins with the motif of a deer lines 
the walls. The room is the last vestige 
of the house’s original structure, 
which dates from the seventeenth 
century. Its sturdy vaulted ceiling 
and antique lead-paned windows are 
a testament to the building acumen 
and craftsmanship of another age. 

Curiously enough, it is through 
this original and largely unaltered 
space that one must pass to arrive at 
the house’s modern wing. To cross 
the threshold that divides the two 
spaces is to traverse three centuries, to 
step abruptly from the age of reason 
to the atomic age. 

In 1955 Anton’s father, Roland von 
Faber-Castell, commissioned the ar- 
chitect Eduard von Lippe to design 
an addition that would reflect a more 
modern sensibility. The adding on of 
wings, extensions and facades had 
been going on for nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty years at Diirrenhem- 
bach. Almost every generation had 
left its mark on the house, and Roland 
von Faber-Castell would leave his. 

By choosing von Lippe, Roland 
proved to be very much a man of his 
times. The architect’s plan empha- 
sized two cardinal features of mod- 
ernism that the house’s antecedent 
rooms clearly lacked: abundant light 
and unobstructed space. “A historic 
family house gives one a sense of con- 
tinuity,”” explains Count von Faber- 
Castell, “but it is also very confining. 
Old objects come to assume a place, 
an order, and it is difficult to move 
them. In the modern wing, Mary 
Elizabeth and I have the opportunity 
to experiment, to change, to create. 
Every generation must contribute 
something new; we must progress. 


But,” he adds, “that does not mean 
that I wish to abolish the past.” 
What makes Diirrenhembach so 


successful a house is precisely the 
balance it strikes between continuity 
and modernity. Each current holds a 
distinct appeal for Anton von Faber- 
Castell. “I am still amazed to see the 
level of craftsmanship that was used 
in building the house’s nineteenth- 
century addition. The wood paneling 
and carved beam ceiling in the up- 
stairs dining room would never even 
be attempted today. However, von 
Lippe did what no architect could do 
in centuries past—that is, fill a room 
with natural light.” 

The entire length of the living 
room and adjacent dining room in 
von Lippe’s wing is composed of 
floor-to-ceiling windows and double 
French doors. Outside stretches an 
expansive lawn, immaculate flower 
beds and, beyond, towering pines. 
While the architecture of previous 
ages holds the world outside at bay, 
that of the modern era embraces it. 
Rather than obscuring the light and 
landscape as does the old wing, the 
new space incorporates both into the 
architectural scheme. The effect is lib- 
erating, but one loses the protective 
sense that comes with the old con- 
struction of seemingly impenetrable 
walls, low ceilings and exposed beams. 

The living room walls and ceiling 
are off-white, as are the sofas, the 
draperies and the marble low table 
adorned with silver objects. The per- 
sistence of white works to accentuate 
the collection of vibrant Expressionist 
paintings that adorn the walls. Alexej 
Jawlensky, Heinrich Campendonk, 
Gabriele Miinter and Lyonel Fei- 
ninger are among the artists in von 
Faber-Castell’s collection, although, 
he admits, “I have had to give up 
buying the German Expressionists— 
the prices are astronomical. Fortu- 
nately, I made some acquisitions be- 
fore anyone seemed very interested.” 

Both a discriminating eye and a 
passion to collect were instilled by 
Anton’s father. It was Roland von 
Faber-Castell who, for example, rec- 
ognized the genius of artist Alfred 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: Paintings and drawings by 
Austrian Expressionist Alfred Kubin are dis- 
played in the first-floor dining room, part of 
the wing built by the count’s parents. Black- 
lacquer-and-white-leather chairs and granite 
tables from Karl Springer are complemented 
by the black-and-white marble floor. On the 
dining table are two marble elephants from 
India. opposite: Several of the family’s Ger- 
man Expressionist artworks hang in the liv- 
ing room. In the sitting area, down-filled sofas 
and a love seat surround a marble low table. 





In 1978 Count Anton- 
Wolfgang von Faber- 
Castell inherited the 
monumental and 
eclectic family Schloss, 
known as the Pencil 
Palace, in Stein outside 
of Nuremberg. 
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Kubin. Today, the “Kubin” dining 
room is devoted exclusively to the 
formidable collection of drawings by 
the Austrian Expressionist. “My fa- 
ther started the collection, and I have 
steadily added more works,” says 
Anton. ‘“Kubin’s images are often 
dark and sinister, but few artists were 
able to draw as well as he did.” 

In keeping with the sobriety and 
shades of the Kubin drawings, the 
room is furnished and appointed 
solely in black and white. A weighty 
black-granite table dominates the 
space; around it are black-lacquered 
chairs upholstered in white leather. 
The floor is a checkered pattern of 
black-and-white Italian marble. A 
backgammon table occupies a corner 
and lends a note of diversion. Yet de- 
spite the room’s striking contrasts, 
one’s eye is continually drawn to the 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: Schloss Stein, also known as 
the Pencil Palace, was originally built in the 
1840s as a villa for Lothar von Faber, the 
founder of the pencil factory. Following the 
marriage of the count’s grandparents in 1903, 
it was expanded and converted into a castle— 
completed in 1906—by architect Theodor von 
Kramer. opposite: Despite the castle’s tradi- 
tional facade, its interiors include notable 
examples of late-Art Nouveau architecture, 
such as the walls of the main entrance hall, 
which are adorned with Jugendstil mosaics. 


“The family no longer lives there,” explains 
the count, “although it was used for our wed- 
ding reception in December 1987, and it’s 
open in the summer as a museum.” ABOVE 
Stucco-and-gold-leaf allegories on such themes 
as music, beauty, war and peace fill a Louis 
XVI-style salon designed for Countess Ottilie 
von Faber-Castell. Lert: A detail of an allegory 
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works of Kubin. “It is remarkable, 
the count notes wryly as he peers 
closely at one of the drawings, “what 
can be accomplished with a pencil.” 
It is hardly surprising that Anton 
von Faber-Castell should have a par- 


ticularly keen interest in the medium. 
Kubin probably worked with a Faber- 
Castell pencil, or so one would like to 
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imagine. The family has been -provid- 
ing pencils and art supplies to artists, 
scribblers, students, scholars and 
draftsmen for eight generations—an 
empire built upon the humble but in- 
dispensable pencil. 

In 1978 Count Anton von Faber- 
Castell inherited the monumental 
and eclectic family Schloss, known as 





































the Pencil Palace, in Stein outside of 
Nuremberg, but opted to remain at 
Diirrenhembach, where he grew up. 
“The castle is from another age,” he 
says. “It would simply be impossible 
to live in such a manner today.” 

The turn-of-the-century Schloss 
Stein, built by Anton’s grandparents, 
is remarkable not for its exterior, 
which is a traditional and uninspired 
form of neo-Romanesque, but for 
its splendid interior, which reflects 
many avant-garde influences of the 
day. Although the castle boasted a 
Renaissance-style library and a Ro- 
manesque banquet hall, the most 
consummate effects were contempo- 
rary. Jugendstil was then in vogue, 
and the architect Theodor von Kra- 
mer adorned the entrance hall and 
staircase with Art Nouveau designs 
in mosaic, stained glass and stucco. A 


Jugendstil motif was also used by the 
artist-craftsman Bruno Paul to design 
the studies of the count’s grandpar- 
ents. “My grandmother in particular 
had very modern tastes,” he explains. 
“In her day Jugendstil was something 
radical and controversial, but she em- 
braced it wholeheartedly.” 

It is that same fascination with pro- 
gressive aesthetics—indeed, it is a 
pronounced family trait—that led 
Anton von Faber-Castell to open the 
castle’s chambers and grounds re- 
cently for an exhibition of young Ger- 
man and French artists. “One sculptor 
dug up the lawn into a kind of earth- 
work,” he recalls. “Most of the towns- 
people shook their heads, but I was 
delighted. I don’t want to see the cas- 
tle become just another old monument 
in the landscape. We must always try 
to achieve something new.” 














LEFT: The banquet hall features immense wall paintings by the Munich-based artist Carl von Marr 
that explore themes of childhood, youth and old age. Above the archway is the Faber-Castell coat 
of arms. The doors and panels have Jugendstil inlays. BELOw: The countess’s study, known as the 
Lemonwood Room because of the lemonwood paneling, was designed by Munich artist-crafts- 
man Bruno Paul. “The Stadtmuseum in Munich has an exhibition of Bruno Paul’s work that we 
will be bringing to the castle,” says Count Anton von Faber-Castell. “We don’t necessarily want 


to show just our own art collection—that would be too limited—we want to broaden it.” 










Antiques: 
Liberty Silver 


Innovative Designs T hat Echo 
Ancient Celtic Devices 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 








THE FOUNTAINHEAD Of English Art 
Nouveau was Liberty’s, the famous 
shop on Regent Street that opened in 
1875. Not content to follow styles, 
Liberty’s—then called East India 
House—boldly pioneered them. The 
shop gloried in new ideas, catering 
to artists and their ventures in ob- 
ject making and interior design. The 
store’s various experiments, under- 
_ taken with the blessing of its founder, 
Arthur Lasenby Liberty, had a vital 
effect on late-nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century British design. 


Asa young man, Liberty consorted 
with artists and actors, and was him- 
self something of a rebel against mid- 
Victorian taste, although he was 
Victorian enough to want to reform 
the very taste he despised. When Lib- 
erty opened his own establishment 
after several years of managing an- 
other store, the clients for his fabrics 
and Japanese wares were James 
McNeill Whistler, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, William Morris, Edward Burne- 
oye nV a oevaeeaem lou koeaA 
Liberty’s promoted Japanism, the 


Aesthetic Movement, and Arts and 
Crafts designs, along the way install- 
ing an Eastern bazaar and an Arab 
1 ore tO Wao Tea Oe ea 
wrote to Arthur Liberty, “Yes, you 
have put your mark on your time— 
like Pugin, Whistler and fortunately 
some others. You found things— 
most of ‘em beastly—and you leave 
them glorious in colour and full of in- 
terest. What more could you desire?” 

His desire, of course, was that of 
any self-respecting entrepreneur—to 
expand. Liberty’s began as an im- 


opposite: Chalice and Cover, Archibald Knox, England (Birmingham), 1901. Ster- 
ling silver and enamel; 11” high. Preeminent among the pioneering designers 
who worked for Arthur Lasenby Liberty at Liberty & Co. was Archibald Knox. 
His predilection for ancient Celtic art forms found expression in the Cymric 
silver and Tudric pewter wares that were introduced at the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury. Barry Friedman, Ltd., New York. BeLow: Vase, Oliver Baker, England (Bir- 
mingham), 1899. Sterling silver, enamel and gilt; 5%” high. An early example 
of Cymric silver was designed by the Birmingham painter and designer Oliver 
Baker, an important contributor to the Cymric scheme. Silber-Keller, Munich. 
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porter of Eastern goods, but within a 
few years the shop was making its 
- own silks, embroideries, costumes, 
carpets and furnishings. In 1882, 
- on-site studios were built for Liberty 
artisans, and a year later a jewelry 


geet _ department was added. 


_ The great successes of the 1880s 
readied Liberty’s for the sponsorship 
of another original venture. In late 
18 FR ave ae MOT eRe Mats shop’s 
Elitcistecam laine lence reece | 


marketed under the name 
storians of Liberty’s have 
at the name, with its pleas- 





the borrowings from Irish antiqui- 
ties gave the English metalwork its 
strong and special character. 

Since in years past Liberty’s hap- 
pily played host to the Japanese craze 
and the Arab vogue, it was no sur- 
prise that Celticism, which was not 
only regnant in advanced circles but 
had the extra asset of being indige- 
nous, was embraced by the shop. The 
Celtic revival in the British Isles can 
be traced to the excavation of an an- 
cient Irish brooch in 1850. The dis- 
covery inspired silversmiths and 
book illustrators, and reproductions 
of Irish jewelry were shown at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851. Furniture 
bearing Celtic imagery appeared in 
the early 1860s, and the revival was 
in full swing later in the decade when 
Matthew Arnold published his study 
of Celtic literature. Arnold was to de- 
clare that English literature was at 
its best when touched by “the fairy 





dew of that natural magic which is 
Celtic,” and the medievalism of Wil- 
liam Morris owes something to the 
interest in the Celtic past. Yeats and 
his circle embraced Celticism as part 
of their quest for an Irish national cul- 
ture; the poet’s 1893 book of peasant 
tales and fairy lore was called Thie 
Celtic Twilight. 

All of these currents might have 
been incidental were it not for the 
hiring of Archibald Knox, a designer 
from the Isle of Man who had studied 
Celtic antiquities. Knox understood 
how to invoke tradition without self- 
consciousness and arrive at a modern 
interpretation of it. He emerged as 
Liberty’s most prolific designer—it is 
estimated that he was responsible for 
more than four hundred pieces. The 
figure is only an estimate, because 
Liberty’s did not publish the names 
of its designers or permit them to 
have monograms. Other talents who 


Elaborate interlacings inspired by the Book of Kells—an 8th-century ‘Celtic illuminated 
manuscript—became a hallmark of the Liberty style, but purity of form always pre- 
dominated over decoration. opposite: Presentation Scroll Box, Archibald Knox, England 
(Birmingham), 1904. Sterling silver; 4%” x 9%”. K. Barlow Ltd., London. BeLow: Coffee 
Service, Archibald Knox, England (Birmingham), 1901-04. Sterling silver, amethysts and 
ivory; 94” high, 6” high, 4%” high, tongs: 5” long. John Jesse & Irina Laski Ltd., London. 
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worked anonymously for the store 
were Rex Silver, Oliver Baker, Arthur 
and Georgie Gaskin, Jessie M. King 
and Bernard Cuzner. At the time, 
most of these men and women were 
well known as illustrators, designers 
or artists—consequently, the silver 
objects were conceived from the be- 
palatial a- CR Oe CRO elas 
Knox’s inventiveness and familiar- 
_ity with traditional Celtic devices, as 
expressed in caskets, cups, bowls, 
vases, candlesticks and inkstands, 
gave Liberty silver its clean, sharp in- 
dividuality. His objects were architec- 
tural—that is, simple and structural 






eats ela Ress) 


rather than fussy and ornamental. 


This distinction was suggested by 


Mervyn Levy in a 1986 book on Lib- 
erty style. “As a designer of genius 
Knox ranks with any of his great con- 
temporaries,” he wrote. “What Mack- 
intosh was to furniture, Knox was to 
the design of silver and pewter.” 
Although Liberty’s is credited with 
promulgating Art Nouveau in Great 
Britain, both Arthur Lasenby Liberty 
and Archibald Knox were hostile to 
the style, which they saw as further 
proof of Continental decadence and 
excess. Under no circumstances were 
Liberty products to traffic in the ner- 


LeFT: Posy Vase, anonymous, England (Birmingham), 1906. Sterling silver and enamel; 5 
high. BELow CENTER: Inkwell, anonymous, England (Birmingham), 1900. Sterling silver 


vous eroticism brought to fever pitch 
by the French and Viennese; never 
would they employ the image of 
the female temptress crowned by 
long, serpentine coils of hair. In 
Liberty objects the line flows, but it 
does not flame; it can be angular but 
not agitated. 

Liberty and Knox’s agreement on 
restraint guided the shop’s design- 
ers toward rigor, functionalism—and 
modernism. One key to Liberty ob- 
jects is geometric abstraction. The ba- 
sic shape is a carefully considered 
circle, square, cylinder, rhomboid, 

retry Roe Tees 
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and enamel; 242” high. BELOW RIGHT: Box and Cover, probably Rex Silver, England (Bir- 
mingham), 1899. Sterling silver and enamel; 342” high. To create “useful and beautiful 
objects at prices within the reach of all classes” was the intent professed by Arthur 
Liberty. All, Nicholas Harris, London. opposite: Clock, anonymous, England (Birmingham), 
1903. Sterling silver and enamel; 4%” high. An enamel dial and plaque offer contrast to 


the steely surface that defines the clock’s form. Editions Graphiques Gallery, London. 


Borrowings from 
Irish antiquities gave 
_the English metal- 
work its strong and 
special character. 
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A Continental 
Yankee 


Interior Drama Marks a Designers 
Historic Federal Estate in the Berkshires 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


THE ROLLING HILLS OF the Berkshires have a magic 
that is unique in the United States. Home, or at least 
summer place, to artists and writers since the days 
of Edith Wharton, the gentle landscapes suggest a 
continuity that is more European than New World. 

Perhaps that is why this part of western Massa- 
chusetts appealed to Juan Pablo Molyneux when he 
started exploring those areas adjacent to New York 


“It’s more like an English country house than an American one,” says 
interior designer Juan Pablo Molyneux of Goodwood, his Federal house 
situated amid 40 ac: the Berkshires. Renovating it with his wife, 
Pilar, he has ““worked to create a comfortable retreat from New York 
while carefully preserving, the architectural integrity of the house.” 








ABOVE: The Molyneux pause on the front steps of the carriage house. 





ABOVE: The circa 1792 main house, left, is on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places as the best example of Federal architec- 
ture in western Massachusetts. At right is the carriage house. 


ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: In the entrance hall is an elaborate Palladian doghouse by Molyneux, who was inspired by his Scottish t« 











“T call it a jeans-or-black-tie house,” says Molyneux. “You can¢ 
and behave the way you want and still feel comfortable.’ 
ian painting highlights the formal living room. Scala 
5 ; 5 . e loon window shades. Manuel Canovas velvet on Knoll 

chair damask from Cowtan & Tout. Clarence Ho 
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“Ym terrified of overdefining my work,” says Molyneux. “But there’s 
one word you could use, and that is richness. I’m never afraid to be 
complex.” opposite: A tapestry fragment hangs in the library. André 
Bon fabric on the 19th-century hall chairs from Sotheby’s. Knoll sofa. 


ABOVE: “Restored pine paneling and warm colors helped me to create a 
European interior for my simple country library,” explains Molyneux. 
The 18th-century engraving is French. Tole vase on the George III writ- 
ing table is from Florian Papp. Clarence House sofa and stool fabric. 


’ 


that were “remotely commutable.” The Chilean- 
born designer has strong links to the other side of 
the Atlantic, particularly in his sense of domesticity, 
which entails an opulent yet scholarly appreciation 
of both comfort and traditional country living. 

“T first saw a Polaroid of the house and immedi- 


ately said to myself, ‘It’s mine, it has to be,’ ” recalls 
Molyneux. The photograph did not exaggerate the 
glamour or picturesqueness of the site—it couldn’t 
do that, since the house, named Goodwood, was al- 
most a ruin. “It was built circa 1792 here in Rich- 
mond, Massachusetts. And it had never been 
moved, which surprised me, since American his- 
toric-house owners have an alarming habit of 
plucking up their newly found treasures and depos- 
iting them elsewhere. For me, that completely de- 
stroys the sense of place necessary for a house to feel 
solid, authentic, part of a coherent civilization. 


“Following in a New England tradition,” contin- 
ues Molyneux, “it had been owned by the same 
family for about two hundred years, and had origi- 
nally been built by a Buell for one of his daughters. 
But the last of the Buells had died, and none of the 
grandchildren showed an interest. So the house was 
empty and decaying for five years. This in spite of 
the fact that Goodwood was listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, and that the Metropoli- 
tan Museum had its eye on its finely appointed 
wood Federal living room,” says Molyneux. 

“When I first saw it,” says the designer, “I had to 
claw my way onto the property. It even had the 
proverbial vines climbing up the steps and blocking 
the main doors.” A year and a half later, the vines 
are gone, and all the necessary first aid has been 
applied. The New England sunlight now reveals a 
classic white Federal fagade and a welcoming porch 
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“Selectivity is the key to any art, including interior design.” PRECEDING 
PAGES: A series of Chinese porcelain figures representing the zodiac 
stand sentry in the dining room, which exhibits a Federal pedestal ta- 
ble surrounded by 19th-century chairs. Scalamandré wallcovering. 


What Molyneux has done inside, however, is to 
create an extraordinarily rich and comfortable inte- 
rior that skates close to exaggeration but never quite 
falls in. The front door leads straight into the oldest 
part of the house. On the ground floor, two living 
rooms face each other across an entrance hall, while 
upstairs a similar plan provides for the main bed- 
rooms. Before one can go farther, the eye is drawn to 
a miniature classical temple set on the floor. “It’s a 
giddy Palladian doghouse,” says Molyneux, who 
created it for the 1989 Kips Bay benefit. It’s now 
home to Max the Scottie, who is also apotheosized in 
the roof decorations and represented in an allegor- 





ABOVE: A Piranesi etching from the Views of Rome series hangs above a 
Louis XVI-style slant-top desk in the master bedroom, which is envel- 
oped in soft colors and textures. The lamp was created from a 19th- 
century Chinese vase. Persian carpet. Manuel Canovas fabric on bench. 


ical fashion in the tympanum above the entrance. 

Despite Molyneux’s penchant for color and sen- 
suous materials, his taste is based on disciplined and 
refined prototypes. “I find the Neoclassical, the 
American Federal and Greek Revival periods, and 
their British Regency counterparts, irresistible,” 
says Molyneux. “In this, I think, lies a key to my 
sensibility. It can be expressed by such design 
throwaways as irony and wit. I like to strike a bal- 
ance between sobriety and humor. 

“The story of the two living rooms is as much a 
paradigm of what I mean as anything else,” elabo- 
rates the designer. The left living room, the one 
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A group of horses gather near two of the outbuildings that are located 
behind the clapboard main house. At right is Molyneux’s studio; at left, 
the carriage house. “From the large porch we often sit and watch deer, 
pheasants, foxes and coyotes as they roam for food in the back fields.” 


sought by the Met, is serious and formal. The living 
room on the right, however, exudes not so much 
cool grandeur as a racy, cosmopolitan sophistica- 
tion. With its more naive carpet, its floor lamp—in 
the context very British—and French engravings, it 
evokes an urban atmosphere. 

“I believe in expressing myself in any kind of 
situation,” he says, “and this seemed a logical way 
for me to do a country house. I didn’t want to leave 
all the floorboards bare, because that isn’t the way I 
choose to live. Yet there are things here that are 
quite simple, such as the Shaker-style staircase.” 

Molyneux also feels a tremendous satisfaction in 





rescuing the house from years of neglect and re- 
establishing a living presence there. 

“The wood house always seems alarmingly tran- 
sitory to non-Americans, although I’m perfectly 
aware that such structures can last as long as or 
longer than similar houses in other parts of the 
world. But there’s a solidity and a calmness to brick 
or stone, and the fact remains that I find it difficult 
to be as entirely solemn about a dwelling that 
could theoretically be blown away in a hurricane. 
Not that I expect anything so drastic to happen to 
Goodwood. My wife and I love the house; we’ve 
completely forgiven it its deceptive fragility.” 0 





TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 


“ NICKNAMED IT the cement bunker,” 
laughs Linda Horn, the New York an- 
tiques and decorative-objects dealer 
who is also executive producer with 
Steve Horn, Inc., the television-com- 
mercial production company she and 
her husband own. “Steve and I were 
spending one New Year’s in Palm 
Beach and we were just driving along 
South Ocean Boulevard and came 
upon this development site, this— 
this hole in the ground!” What drew 
Linda’s eye was the location: Sloan’s 
Curve, a silver scimitar of beach and 
one of the last undeveloped proper- 
ties before the hinterland of con- 
dominiums. “Something we were 
thinking of buying had just fallen 
through, so I raced into the develop- 
er’s office. He showed me plans for a 
row of town houses joined at the hip, 
but he said they were all spoken for. 
Then, just as I was leaving, the phone 
rang and it was someone wanting to 
back out. Talk about serendipity!” 

Shortly, as had been foretold, part 
of the site was transformed into a 
cluster of six-room, five-bath duplex 
town houses, one of which it now fell 
to Linda to further transform. ‘The 
idea,” she says, “was to take this basi- 
cally very ordinary place and make it 
look and feel like a Caribbean oasis— 
to fool the eye, so to speak.” Both in 
its details and in its broad design the 
town house does just that, conjuring 
up a reverie of simple, sensual afflu- 
ence—an arbor of spent ardor. 

Take, for example, the tropical 
thatching—guest bedrooms and even 
hallways and baths boast thatched 


“T designed our place around the feeling of it 


being ‘part of the sea,’ ” says Linda Horn (in- 
set) of the Palm Beach town house she shares 
with her husband, Steve. To carry out a tropi- 
cal theme, “we used pieces of bamboo to 
make tracks on the living room’s ceiling, giv- 
ing the illusion of a thatched roof.” Stone 
columns add to the room’s striking archi- 
tectural details. Donghia mirrored side tables. 


204 





“The idea,” she 
says, ‘“was to make 
it look and feel like a 
Caribbean oasis.” 


flown in from Mexico, which she 
bleached the color of the inside of a 
shell—iridescent peach. (When she 
finished laying them on the floor, she 
decided to use them on assorted walls 
and doors. She wound up having 
them trompe l’oeiled on the backs of 
the doors, which she was advised 
weren't strong enough to take their 
weight—thus fooling the eye and the 
doors.) A marble sink in the shape of 
a shell can be found in the circular 
bath off the main hallway. ‘You 
walk into this tiny room and you 
come out like Venus emerging from a 
Botticellian shell,” Linda explains. 

The study opens onto a small atri- 
um. “It’s just all frogs and tadpoles in 
there. A pond all overgrown with 
moss and vegetation, and a tiny wa- 
terfall. Camp without the upkeep.” 
The centerpiece of the room is a bam- 
boo opium bed upholstered in a palm- 
frond fabric that will look familiar 
to anyone who has ever walked the 
halls of the Beverly Hills Hotel or 
has had dinner at Manhattan’s Indo- 
chine restaurant. 

For the living room, Linda had the 
inspiration that the ceiling should be 
awash with starbursts. So she had the 
workmen take some of her favorite 
bamboo poles and press them into 
the wet cement, leaving what she 
calls “bamboo details.” At the center 
of each starburst she positioned a ceil- 
ing fan. Later—providentially—she 
found tables with sunburst motifs. 

“Whenever we see a cold, dark 
New York weekend coming toward 
us, we rush down here,” Linda says. 
“All you need is a plane ticket and a 
door key—you don’t even need a 
passport. All the other places we own 
are on the formal side. Here it’s bate 
feet and beach towels.” 0 





opposite: Delicate muslin and muted silk hang from the mirrored ceiling and drape the 
master bedroom walls, creating a lush, tentlike effect. “The floor could not take the 
weight of real stone columns like the ones in the living room,” explains Linda Horn, “so 
we fashioned these out of plaster and had an artist paint the appropriate finish.” ABOVE 
Hand-painted Portuguese tiles form a colorful border in the pool. “We used the same 
tiles around the pool as were used in the living room so that you don’t know where 
the inside ends and the outside begins.” Exotic plants reinforce the tropical mood 
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The Urban Hioneer 


Intuitive Simplicity for a Designer's Seattle Loft PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY TERRY HUNZIKER 
TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 
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SEATTLE-BASED interior designer Terry 
Hunziker believes that the best rooms 
reveal themselves slowly, like memo- 
ries or the story of an interesting life. 
“When you walk into a room, you 
should never really understand it 
right away but be able to discover 
things over time,” he says. “That's 
difficult when you're doing it for 
someone else. You can’t get that inti- 





mate with a client unless the job is 
over a period of years.” 

Hunziker became his own client in 
1985. The subtle challenges of creat- 
ing his “personal space” became evi- 
dent as he transformed a converted 
brick warehouse in Pioneer Square. 

His first decision was to alter the 
dark, rustic character of the loft. “Af- 
ter working in Pioneer Square for 





years, | wasn’t that crazy about the 
brick walls of the warehouse,” he ex- 
plains. He painted panels of canvas in 
tints of light gray and beige, then 
hung them like large neutral paint- 
ings. The solution lent an urbanity to 
the 1,200-square-foot loft, while the 
exposed, rough-hewn ceiling beams 
maintained a connection to the wood- 
ed Northwest landscape. 


“The space is designed for an expanding art collection and changing furniture,” says 
Terry Hunziker of his Seattle apartment, a converted warehouse in Pioneer Square. 
“T’ve used it as a place to try things out.” LEFT: Mimmo Paladino’s Seftimana Ottomana I, 
1986, is suspended on steel rods in the living room; to the right is a Hank Murta 
Adams sculpture. A circa 1840 Swedish Biedermeier armchair stands in the fore- 
ground. Hunziker designed the sofa, covered in S. Harris mohair plush; saber-leg 
chair and corroded-steel low table. A 19th-century Japanese grain grinder is displayed 
on the table; in the corner, a 19th-century Japanese bronze bowl from George 
Subkoff Antiques is used as a planter for a Ming tree. ABOveE: Philip Guston’s Elements 
1975, hangs in the dining room, which offers a view of the library beyond. On the far 
wall is a panel of Michael Spafford’s triptych Europa and the Bull, 1986. Cassella lamp 
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“I wanted to open it up and present the art and the forms of the fu $3y) 
advantage,” says Hunziker, “To keep the apartment light, I used large: 
vas panels in two of the rooms and a four-panel glass screen in the 
Cheryl Laemmile‘s Woodpecker with Target, 1987, dominates one: NL 
room, which he often uses as a study. Swedish Biedermeier c roe 
tury Japanese objects are juxtaposed with the Hunziker-designed 
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ABOVE: In the bedroom, circa 1820 Russian Neoclassical armchairs 
stand before a panel of Michael Spafford’s Europa and the Bull. 
INSET: A Kurt Beardslee-designed aluminum-and-Carpathian- 
burl-elm chest in the living room features unusual side drawers. 


The panels lighten the living and 
dining rooms, acting as backdrop for 
the rich woods of his Swedish Bie- 
dermeier and Russian Neoclassical 
chairs, as well as the pieces of furni- 
ture he designed for himself. 

Significantly, both the furniture 
and the panels grew out of Hunziker’s 
early interest in art, which he studied 
in college in Washington before set- 


tling on the field of interior design 


twenty years ago. The rounded, sen- 
suous 1s of Constantin Brancusi 


and of « ‘an art are apparent in a 
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floor lamp and ceruse-rubbed oak 
bench in the dining room. The cor- 
roded-steel low table in the living 
room is reminiscent of the materials 
and the Minimalism of Richard Serra. 
“I’m fascinated by shapes,” admits 
Hunziker. “I like thinking about de- 
fining and distilling a simple form, 
and my furniture comes from that.” 

Having created his gallery, Hun- 
ziker achieved the artist’s ultimate re- 
venge when he started collecting art 
two years ago. One of his first major 
purchases was a painting by contem- 


opposite: A pair of lithographs by Cy Twombly, Natural History, 
Part I, 1974, is mounted before a painted glass panel in the bed- 
room. A 19th-century Japanese tansu rests at the foot of the bed; 
atop it isa 19th-century Japanese painted horse on a wood stand. 


porary Italian artist Mimmo Paladino 
that hangs over the living room sofa. 
“IT love being around the Paladino,” 
he says. “The figure has a wonderful 
presence in the room.” Hunziker has 
gone on to buy works by Cy Twombly, 
Cheryl Laemmle, Michael Spafford, 
Philip Guston and others. 

When he first began to buy art, 
Hunziker says, his approach was to 
think big. “The only thing I knew I 
could do was to buy large-scale things 
for the big walls. Something happens 


continued on page 242 

















IN THE NINETEENTH century, English 
masters such as Turner, Constable 
and Bonington helped fuel the earli- 
est fires of modernism. Whistler es- 
tablished a bridge between London 
and Paris, and British graphic artists, 
notably Aubrey Beardsley, exerted a 
wide influence abroad. As the cen- 
tury turned, however, the British art 
world became a curiously self-con- 
tained entity, largely insulated from 
the forces of change that were rising 
in continental Europe. The painters 





and sculptors who rented studios in 
Chelsea or Camden Town were little 
inclined to inhale the ozone of aes- 
thetic revolution. A typical enough 
figure was Philip Wilson Steer, who 
improvised brilliantly upon Impres- 
sionist themes but by 1900 had suc- 
cumbed to the not inconsiderable 
appeal of the British landscape tra- 
dition. Walter Richard Sickert, a pro- 


tégé of Whistler and Degas, was an- _ 


other artist who absorbed French 
influences but easily and appealingly 





BELOW: Three Horses, Sussex, Robert Bevan, 
1905. Crayon on paper; 10” x 13%”. Best 
known for his exploration of cab yards and 
horse markets in and around the city, Bevan, 
himself a keen equestrian, depicts three Sus- 
sex plow horses as they traverse the South 
Downs. William Weston Gallery, London. 


opposite: Portrait of Charles McEvoy, Augustus 
John, 1907. Pencil on paper; 12x 9%”. John, 
who by the age of 20 was recognized as one 
of England’s leading draftsmen, portrays his 
friend the amateur playwright McEvoy, 
whose brother Ambrose attended the Slade 
School with John. The Fine Art Society, London. 


Art: Modern British Drawings 


Honoring a Tradition of Superlative Draftsmanship 
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TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 
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LEFT: In the Park, Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, circa 1912. Pen, ink and pencil on paper; 996” x 11%”. “A 
great spirit has been among us, and a great artist is gone,” wrote Ezra Pound of Gaudier-Brzeska, 
who died during World War I at the age of 23. The French sculptor, who studied and settled in 
England, distinguished himself early on as a draftsman of remarkable skill. above: Napping Tor- 
toise-Shell Cat, Gwen John, circa 1905-08. Wash and watercolor on paper; 812” x 9%”. With a subtle 
gray tonality adapted from Whistler, the reclusive older sister of Augustus John captures the 
slumbering Edgar Quinet—her companion and principal subject from 1905 to 1908, named 
after the Paris boulevard on which they lived. Both, Davis & Langdale Company, New York. 


learned to domesticate them when he 
returned to London. 

England was so out of step with ad- 
venturous art that the Postimpres- 
sionist shows staged by Roger Fry at 
the Grafton Galleries in 1910 and 
1912 seemed startlingly avant-garde. 
Cézanne was still considered revolu- 
tionary in London, while in France, 
Picasso and Braque were pushing 
from the analytic phase of Cubism 
to the synthetic. When Marinetti at- 
tempted to sell Futurism to the Brit- 
ish in 1913, he was dismissed as a 
colorful charlatan. 

By modernist standards Britain had 
become a backwater, and would re- 
main one for decades. Backwaters are 


not without their special charms, 
however, and while the art worlds of 
Paris, Munich and Vienna battled 
from one beachhead to the next, En- 
glish artists found the time to explore 
their own roots, at the same time ten- 
tatively seeking a rapprochement 
with the European mainstream. The 
resulting climate was not conducive 
to major artistic statements but was 
well suited to a more personal kind of 
art. Though few great pictures were 
painted in England between the 
death of Queen Victoria and the out- 
break of World War II, works on p 
per thrived and Britain enjoyed ¢! 
generations of superlative dra‘ismi. 2. 
The most liberal organizaiion in 





BELOW: Still Life with Lobster, Walter Richard Sickert, circa 1919-20. Pen, 
ink and chalk on paper; 10” x 14%”. Vigorous strokes convey immedi- 
acy ina still life executed by Sickert while living in the French seaport 
of Dieppe. The artist’s appreciation for the casual and ordinary is attrib- 
uted to Degas and can be seen in the works of the Camden Town Group 
which formed around Sickert. Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd., London. 


the British art world at the turn of the 
century was The New English Art 
Club, an exhibiting society estab- 
lished in 1886—by Steer and Sargent, 
among others—to provide an alterna- 
tive to the Royal Academy. Around 
1900 a new wave of artists, many 
graduates of the Slade School, began 
to exhibit with the club. Sir William 
Orpen, Spencer Gore and Ambrose 
McEvoy were among those gifted 
Slade graduates, but the most bril- 
liant and flamboyant was Augustus 


John, the Welsh-born artist who be- 
came a dominating figure. 

Augustus John was the archetype 
of the British Bohemian dandy. He 
made his presence larger than life 
with the aid of wide-brimmed hats 
and cloaks that swept the floor, and 
he had the gifts to match his appear- 
ance. John proved to be a draftsman 
of exceptional ability, and whether 
working with pencil or chalk, he dis- 
played a brilliance that dazzled his 
peers as well as British and American 


opposite: Seated Lady, Wyndham Lewis, 1921. Pen, ink and watercolor 
on paper with collage; 194”x 12%”. The artist’s ample yet delicate por- 
trayal—an integration of abstract and realist elements—is a precursor 
to his abstractions of the later 1920s and to the architectural celeb- 
rity portraits that followed. Lewis was the founder of Vorticism, 
an English form of abstraction. Hermine Chivian-Cobb Inc., New York. 


collectors. As a painter he was a pro- 
gressive by British standards—in his 
early years, at least—but as a drafts- 
man he frequently turned to Renais- 
sance models, and his many drawings 
of Gypsies, as well as his portrait 
drawings, sometimes recall the fluid 
strength of Raphael or the linear pre- 
cision of Holbein. 

John’s older sister, Gwen, also 
studied at the Slade but differed from 
her sibling in temperament, shun- 


continued on page 242 
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A Tailored Setting 


Scale and Proportion Define a Manhattan Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BEBE WINKLER, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON/ESTO 


“I SHY AWAY from creating environ- 
ments that are of a definite period,” 
says Bebe Winkler. “I feel that any 
piece of furniture, any object, any 
fabric, any color, can be used effec- 
tively in any room if its scale and pro- 
portion are appropriate. The point is, 
the more styles and textures you put 
side by side, the more interesting, in- 
timate and unusual the space is cer- 
tain to become.” 

Winkler’s approach to interior dé- 
cor is tellingly exemplified by a New 
York duplex in a glass tower over- 
looking the East River. It is the resi- 
dence of a Korean couple with two 
teenage children. Its design is a uni- 
fied, tailored setting that encourages 
accessorizing without defining or 
limiting its stylistic direction. 

In effect, the designer, who had 
created the couple’s previous, smaller 
apartment in the same building, en- 
larged on a theme she had begun in 
1973. What needed expansion were 
storage, closet and bath areas. As for 
the rest, it was a matter of providing 
the family with maximum comfort 
and living space based on Winkler’s 
personal dictum: to bring people a 
new awareness of their environment 
and an appreciation of all the beauti- 
ful things they may already have. 


What Bebe Winkler did not find 
among the owners’ possessions, she 
selected in the marketplace and then 
“auditioned” on the scene. 

“1 call that accessorizing,” she says. 
“T find things to complement the ex- 


isting objects. For example, the clients ° 


already owned some lovely Oriental 
porcelain, and I felt that those pieces 
should be surrounded by other deco- 
rative objects and candlesticks, mar- 
ble vases, lacquered trays. I brought 
in mirrors, paintings, cushions, car- 
pets—things that would harmonize 
with the existing décor. The owners 
could then decide which objects to 
retain or return. More often than 
not,” adds Winkler, “the ‘auditioned’ 
pieces have stayed put.” 

It is the designer’s contention that 
color represents the soul of any given 
interior design and conveys the es- 
sential traits of any given client. In 
this instance, the residents’ preference 
for amethyst, mauve, plum, gray and 
night violet projects an aura of re- 
serve and warmth, hallmarks of their 
temperaments. 

Says Winkler, “The family has a 
great sense of decorum. They’re very 
private people, but they’re also world- 
ly—sophisticated and full of energy. 
As a matter of fact, they’re extreme- 


A mixture of styles and textures—with an emphasis on giltwood furniture, ebonized accents 
and muted tones—marks Bebe Winkler’s design for a Korean family’s New York apartment. 
opposite: In a corner of the living room, a giltwood mirror hangs over a marble-topped granite 
table, which displays a bronze chenet from Chrystian Aubusson Antiquités. In the entrance hall, 
a circa 1815 English chair and an antique game table are from Philippe Farley. FOLLOWING PAGES: 
The living room reflects the owners’ preference for mauve, plum, gray and blue tones. The circa 
1840 black-lacquered Cantonese screen is also from Philippe Farley; the Korean celadons, in the 
foreground, are 13th century. The sofa. is upholstered in Lee Jofa fabric. Manuel Canovas chair 
fabric. Ottoman upholstery, Donghia. Trims and fringe are from Scalamandré. The painted En- 
glish tole tray from Kentshire holds a pair of Louis XVI-style candlesticks from Old Versailles. 


ly devoted to sports, enjoying every- 
thing from golf to mountain climb- 
ing, from tennis to skiing. With that 
in mind, | injected into the restrained 
color scheme what I like to call punch 
colors, something unexpected and vig- 
orous that would reflect the family’s 
sense of adventure and fun.” 

The concept of avoiding pure pe- 
riod decorating leads the designer 
into a different approach to stylistic 
unity. With her, it’s the significant 
detail that sparks invention. As she 
puts it, her greatest joy is artfully 
mixing things up. 

“I love all periods,” Winkler de- 
clares. “But if I were asked to do an 
Art Déco residence, I’d want to soften 
it. I’d make it more practical, more 
functional, and accessorize it with 
surprising, out-of-period details. Af- 
ter all, I’d be creating someone’s resi- 
dence, not a museum room. You see, I 
feel that when everything is authen- 
tic, things become too rigid, too self- 
conscious. The fact is, we’re not living 
in the Déco period. We’re in today’s 
world, which means comfort, conve- 
nience and lots of room for the per- 
sonal touch.” 

For Bebe Winkler, the personal 
touch comprises an almost invisible 
array of design amenities—for ex- 











ample, glass drawers, making it easy 
to see at a glance where a particular 
pair of gloves or a certain shirt can be 
found; and a small, self-contained 
suite, hidden off the living room, 
that’s complete with sauna, bath, bar, 
sports equipment and business ac- 
coutrements for the husband, who is 
an early riser. The wife’s domain 
within the master bedroom contains 
a well-equipped cabinet and a small, 
hand-painted writing desk, where 
she can take care of her correspon- 








rop: In the richly decorated dining room, a vignette includes an 18th-century French painting 


from Old Versailles and a centerpiece of cut-crystal decanters, fruit and flowers on a circa 1870 
silver tray. Above: The dining room, which overlooks the East River, also has silk-upholstered 
walls and balloon shades. Jack Lenor Larsen fabric covers the Directoire-style armchairs. The 
table, at left, with a brass base and a glass top, displays a circa 1870 silver tray, crystal urns and a 
compote dish. A large 19th-century French porcelain vase stands at far left. Surrounding the 
table are armchairs covered in Donghia fabric. opposite: Sunlight fills the monochromatic mas- 


ter bedroom. Bed, comforter, canopy and bench fabrics, as well as lampshade trim, Scalamandre. 


The colors—mauve, gray and night violet— 
project an aura of reserve and warmth. 


dence, read, make phone calls or plan 
her day. Those, then, are the under- 
played yet palpable touches of a de- 
sign by Bebe Winkler. 

“I don’t like creating an environ- 
ment that jumps at you,” Winkler 
concludes. “I don’t like décor to say, 
‘Look at me. I’m so dramatic.’ My 
kind of drama is very quiet, very un- 
derstated. I think it lends sustenance 
to life. It helps to make a home an 
expressive portrait of the people who 
live there.”0 
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THE LATE David Lawrence McKittrick 
began dreaming of a garden at Elms 
Court, one of the great antebellum 
houses of Natchez, Mississippi, dur- 
ing the 1920s. He approached his 
task—and the hundred and fifty acres 
of virgin hardwood forest, meadow, 
bayou and face-powder-fine soil— 
with Hippocratic gentleness. First, he 
decided, do no harm. 

“My father was very careful that 


the land should be preserved and 


was very protective of what was grov 
ing on th 
McKittrick 
dent of Elm. Court. A descendant 0} 


property,” recalls Gra 
MacNeil, the present resi 


early state settlers and heir to the fam- 
ily tradition, begun in 1852, of living at 
Elms Court, she has a sense of steward- 
ship that’s bred in the bone. 

Returning home to the estate in the 
early 1970s after residing on the East 
Coast for many years, Grace MacNeil 
met landscape architect William Gar- 
bo, designer of the Greek Revival gar- 
dens for the Governor’s Mansion in 
Jackson. In 1975 they began to seri- 
ously discuss the possibility of “fine- 
tuning” the gardens at Elms Court. 
“One of the first things mentioned 
was that I, like my father, wished to 
maintain as much of the natural as 


PRECEDING PAGES: Sweeping verandas look out 
to a front lawn fringed with pansies and In- 
dica azaleas at Elms Court, the circa 1836 
Greek Revival residence of Grace McKittrick 
MacNeil, which commands a rise amid 150 
acres in the heart of Natchez, Mississippi. 





opposite: A luxuriant wisteria supported by a trellis lazily overhangs the steps that lead off the house’s 
back gallery down to the formal flower garden. Rows of thick mondo grass and a large camellia bush 
edge the brick walkway. oprosiTE BELOW: A giant wisteria vine sinuously wraps around a cedar tree in the 
forested area outlining the front lawn. sorrom: Profusions of Indica azaleas add patches of color to the 
dense greenery surrounding the entrance road, in a landscape that is essentially the same as it was in 
the 1830s. “The woods have never been forested,” says Grace MacNeil. “They're virtually untouched.” 


u" 


possible,” she recalls of the plans. 

There is neither a detailed blueprint 
of David McKittrick’s objectives nor 
evidence of formal gardens before his 
time, only a nineteenth-century news 
clipping that describes a “rainbow of 
colors” on the lower terraces behind 
the house. Since it was virtually im- 
possible to mount a classic restoration 
without a comprehensive history, the 
landscape architect and owner in- 
stead chose to clarify McKittrick’s art- 
ful naturalism. With that in mind, 
Garbo then embarked upon what he 
called his “detective work.” 

There are several landmarks on 
the property that date back to the 
nineteenth century, some perhaps as 
early as 1836, when the house was 
built. In addition to a handsome pri- 
vate entrance road through the 


ABOVE: A kaleidoscope of tulips and pansies 
surrounds a large iron sugarcane pot, used on 
the terrace as a decorative basin for water lil- 
ies and hyacinths. BELOw: White-flowering 
dogwood trees stand sentry at the foot of the 
front lawn, which is bordered with masses of 
Indica azaleas and a ground cover of day lilies. 








ABOVE: An array of red surprise lilies rises out 
of a lush carpet of English ivy, creating a 
pleasing transition from the wilder landscape 
of the entrance road and surrounding forest 
to the more formal front grounds that usher 
the way to the stately antebellum mansion. 








woods, with its vista of the twenty- 
two-room Greek Revival-style resi- 
dence, there are numerous well- 
maintained outbuildings and five 
crescent-shaped terraces that lead 
back into the forest, connected by a 
single brick walk. 

“My father was greatly influenced 
by the English landscape park and 
by France,” says Mrs. MacNeil. “He 
knew them both reasonably well and 
loved them. Many elements at Elms 
Court reflect this.” The great lawns, 
the terraced gardens with a profusion 
of flowers and a smooth transition to 
the forest, the meticulous balance of 
cultivation and wildness, as well as 





the serpentine entry road, are testa- 
ment to the ideals that David McKit- 
trick held dear. 

While the structure of the property 
clearly echoes the conceits of English 
landscape theorist Humphry Repton 
and the American Andrew Jackson 
Downing, the gardens at Elms Court 
are very specifically rooted in Missis- 
sippi. The particular interplay of ar- 
chitecture and grounds, as well as the 
fine collection of native ferns, ““back- 
acre” azaleas and Louisiana irises, lo- 
cates the garden in the Deep South. 

With the house sited for comfort 


on hot evenings, prevailing breezes 
blow through the galleries and grand 


BOVE LEFT: An arrangement of tree azaleas, bachelor buttons, impatiens, Lifiopes, ruscuses and irises 
uccompanies the brick walk that forms the axis of the formal garden, which is situated on the first of five 
terraces leading away from the back of the house. Above: Dappled sunlight streams onto Elms Court’s 

itrance road, which winds through a forest to the rise where the house stands. The road is lined with 

es and red surprise lilies. “We’re trying to leave this as natural as possible,” says Grace MacNeil. 


front-to-back central hall. The axis of 
the design extends out to the broad 
bowling green in front, and back to 
the winding brick path that bisects 
each of the five garden terraces before 
entering the woods. 

A four-season garden is relatively 
easy to achieve in this part of the 
country, yet without careful plan- 
ning, maintenance can be extrava- 
gant. Garbo solved the problem of 
low upkeep and year-round color by 
introducing several varieties of native 
azaleas and camellias and enriching 
Grace MacNeil’s collection of fall and 
spring bulbs. White, pink, yellow 
and red Lycoris bloom in sequence 


ABOVE RIGHT: An assortment of native ferns 
and French mulberry bushes were planted 
around the front gate to Elms Court, to har- 
monize with the surrounding forest. A bed 
of impatiens lies at the foot of the brick wall. 


like a twenty-one-gun salute. Having 
run rife through the property, they 
brilliantly punctuate the state. 

“There must be millions of them,” 
Mrs. MacNeil says. “They are every- 
where you look.” 

“In the fall, when the spider or sur- 
prise lily is at its peak, Elms Court is 
a sea of red,” William Garbo adds. 
“It’s like looking into the Grand Can- 
yon when you drive in, it’s that 
amazing. Almost overnight they’re 
up, as if someone went and put them 
full-blown into the ground.” 

Grace MacNeil recalls that in her 
earliest years, before her father’s 


plans were entirely realized, the view 
from the back gallery contained a 
barnyard of turkeys, ducks and guin- 
ea hens as well as the great bower 
of wisteria that blooms today. “We 
navigated the back acreage by slid- 
ing down the banks from one terrace 
to the next,” she says. “Daddy never 
put in any steps.” 

Now, steps between terraces mark 
the visual transitions and make phys- 
ical access more graceful. Like a verti- 
cal magnet, a resurrected set of gate 
draws the eye from one garden rox 
to the next. These are fine-tu 
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The First Luxury Minive 


What good is having more leather than a limousine, if it doesnt hay 


engineering we can guarantee for 7 years or 70,000 miles?” 


It stands to reason that the creators 
of the first and best-selling minivan 
should take the next evolutionary step: 
the first true lwairy minivan. 

And it is an impressive step. Seats 


with an abundance of soft-gathered 


leather. Overhead console with compass 
and outside temperature readout. 
Infinity I Sound System. Power door 
locks and windows. Air-conditioning. 
And much more. All standard, of 


course. 


But Chrysler engineers believe thé 
essence of luxury is advanced engineelf f 
ing. And Town & Country does nd 
disappoint. | 

An exclusive V-6...for luxury. 


Chrysler’s new 3.3-liter, multi} 


*Covers engine, powertrain and against outerbody rust-through. See limited warranty and its restrictions at dealer. 





Chrysler engineers achieved both 
with good low-end torque and low rpm's 


at high speeds. In fact, it will deliver 90 


dence. Its powertrain is backed by the 
longest minivan warranty in the industry: 


7 years or 70,000 miles. 


percent of its full torque at just 1,600 


rpm. In plain prose... when you step on With so many features standard, 


there can be no options. 





the gas, it goes. 
3.3-liter EFI V-6 engine 

Ultradrive automatic transmission 
Abundance of rich, soft leather 

Air conditioning 

Chrysler Infinity I sound system with 
AM/FM stereo radio and cassette player 


World’s most advanced 
transmission. 


Ultradrive is a quantum leap for- 


ward. It is the world’s first and only fully 
Deluxe sound insulation package 


adaptive, electronically controlled four- Dual power outside rear view mirrors 


speed automatic transmission. Electric rear window defroster 


Electronic speed control 


Ultradrive “fine-tunes” itself, con- 
Front door courtesy lamps 


stantly sensing and adapting to changes Illuminated visor vanity mirrors 


in speed and driving situations over 140 Lace cast aluminum road wheels 


Luggage rack 
times a second. Electronically and auto- Leather-wrapped steering wheel 
matically, Ultradrive shifts into precisely Overhead console with compass and 
outside temperature readout. 
P205/70R15 all-season tires 


Power door locks 


the right gear at precisely the right 


moment. The result is a remarkably 
Power front door and rear quarter vent 


smooth ride, enhanced engine response 
windows 


and a measurable improvement in fuel Seven-passenger seating 


efficiency. Sunscreen glass 
. Tilt steering column 








And because the adaptive control 





Twenty-gallon fuel tank | 





system in Ultradrive also compensates 
for fluid changes, engine changes and Chrysler's new Town & Country. 


America’s first luxury minivan. 


internal wear... its performance remains 


ountry. 


fuel-inected V-6 is an exclusive 













for luxury cars and was specifi- 
ngineered to meet two primary 
strong “off-the-line” starts and 


ruising. 


crisp and dependable after years of 


W/7O 


For information, please call 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


Available at your Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer. 


‘There Is No Lux: 
Without Engineering, 


ownership. 





Longest powertrain warranty. 
Town & Country offers you another 


New 3.3liter, multi-point, | aspect of luxury. Engineering confi- 


fuel-injected V-6. 
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ANTIQUES: LIBERTY SILVER 








Grace Mirabella and Dr. William Cahan 
continued from page 169 


structed in record time: under a year. 
This is mainly because relations with 
their contractor, he says, were as 
cordial as those with their architect. 
The interiors are ‘still evolving,” 
Mirabella says. “I love what Bill sees 
in Italian architecture: its handsome- 
ness and simplicity. I didn’t want the 
furnishings to distract from the classi- 
cal symmetries of the house, or from 
the great view we have. That kind of 
simplicity takes rigorous editing. 
And I have to confess that most of 
my rigor, at the moment, is absorbed 
by the magazine.” 

Whatever Mirabella finishes, how- 
ever, she perfects. The living room 
feels intimate despite its scale, and 
serene despite its openness. Shapely 
upholstered furniture balances the 
angularity of the walls. Chrome and 
lacquer tables mingle casually with 
leather side chairs and damask sofas, 
but there is a certain formality to 
their placement. The absence of color 
has its own vitality, which comes 
from the nuances of white that have 
been used for the fabrics and floors. 
The Empire daybed and the carved 
and gilded antique mantel are pieces 





“It takes a solid 
marriage to survive 
the building of 
a house.” 


with a history for their owners. A col- 
lection of Mirabella memorabilia dec- 
orates the walls, although the editor 
has agreed to display only those por- 
traits and awards “with visual inter- 
est’’—and then, one suspects, pri- 
marily at her husband’s urging. 

“It’s true, 


the harc: 


” Cahan reflects. “One of 
t things she had to put up 
with was 1 enthusiasm. It takes a 
solid marria: 
of a house.” 

“It takes a solid marriage to survive 
a startup,” Mirabell 
should have seen his « 
the magazine.” 


o survive the building 


rejoins. “You 
nusiasm for 
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PETER JOHN GATES 





Innovative Designs That Echo Celtic Devices 
continued from page 192 


rectangle or cube. Superimposed on 
these highly controlled forms are 
equally disciplined flat patternings— 
stylizations of Celtic knots, crosses, 
spirals, strappings and interlacings. 
The only other imagery used with 
any frequency was that of flowers 
and foliage. Liberty silver also incor- 


porated two legacies of the Arts and” 


Crafts Movement: the occasional un- 
polished hammer marks to designate 
(in this case, to simulate) a handmade 
look, and the embellishment with 
enamels or semiprecious stones, such 
as turquoises, amethysts and opals. 
This relative plainness, imposed as a 
creative principle, was most uncon- 
ventional—even though Victoria’s 
reign was drawing to a close, the 
elaborate decorative preferences of 
her era still prevailed. 

The crisp, clean lines and smooth 
surfaces of Liberty silver were not 
only aesthetically appealing but eco- 
nomical, because they could be struck 
or spun and then polished by ma- 
chine. Appearances to the contrary, 


Liberty silver objects took advantage 
of new technologies and were gen- 
erally machine-made. The daring 
and excellence of the designs were 
matched by the quality of their exe- 
cution. W. H. Haseler, a Birmingham 
firm that manufactured most of the 
silver pieces, used mass-production 
techniques judiciously. Articles were 


Vase, Archibald Knox, England (Birming- 
ham), 1900. Sterling silver, enamel and 
cabochons; 712” high. The use of semi- 
precious stones and enamel—a ves- 
tige of the Arts and Crafts Movement 
—was adopted by Liberty’s and incor- 
porated into many of the designs for its 
Cymric wares. Nicholas Harris, London. 





unobtrusively seamed under the han- 
dles by machine, but only if it didn’t 
alter the design. However, certain de- 
tails, such as the lightly hammered 
strokes and the insertion of the cabo- 
chons, were done by hand. 

Liberty silver reached its zenith in 
the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but the peak, though splendid, 
was brief. Knox ceased working for 
the store in 1912, and his departure, 
followed by the onset of World War I 
and the death of Arthur Liberty in 
1917, meant that the days of experi- 
ment were over. But R. N. Shaw had 
not been wrong—Liberty’s had en- 
riched English design and left its 
mark upon the times. 0 


FRIEDRICH AUGUST BOUTERWEK 1806-1867 


“Recontre d'Isaac et de Rebecca” (The meeting of Isaac and Rebecca) 

















Oil on canvas, Signed: lower left, “FR. Bouterwek. p. 1841)’ 69 x 84 inches 


EXHIBITED: Paris Salon of 1841, #227 


NOTE: Biblical subjects were highly favored by painters of the day, and a substantial portion of Friedrich 
August Bouterwek’s oeuvre is composed of them. The meeting of Rebecca and Isaac is taken from 
Genesis, Chapter 24. Rebecca, the faithful virgin, has been brought from the city of Nahor in 
Mesopotamia to become the bride of Isaac, the son of Abraham. Isaac, having been out in the 
fields meditating at eventide, meets the entourage and for the first time sees Rebecca. The feminine 
Rebecca lifts her veil to modestly conceal her beauty. Isaac is clearly taken aback by her splendor. 


Brochure on request 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


PI Me rats 


510/520 St. Louis m 523 Royal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
(504) 524-5462 
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Wings of Desire 
Pendant and Earrings 
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THE URBAN PIONEER 


Intuitive Simplicity for a Seattle Loft 
continued from page 214 


when you are sitting in a room and 
the wall is practically all painting. 
You’re almost living in it.” 

Although the designer researches 
trends in contemporary art, he buys 
intuitively. “I don’t analyze what I 
do,” he insists. “I relate to Paladino, 
who says he paints in a way that is 
more visceral, more instinctual, than 
by plotting and analyzing. I’m care- 
ful about what my feelings are, and I 
have a sense of what works with one 
thing or another.” 

That sensitivity is salient in the 
way that objects from disparate cul- 
tures and periods achieve a certain 
harmony in his loft. “Japanese pot- 
tery and Biedermeier furniture are 
both simple,” he explains. “You can 
always put them together because of 
the forms.” His selection of artwork 
demonstrates similar restraint. 

Hunziker also believes that an- 
tiques become the soul of a room. 
“Part of the appeal of antiques is that 
you're not the only owner. They have 
built-in character, a former life, layers 
of experience and unknown memo- 
ries. The lingering aspect of a good 
room is that it has history.” 

Hunziker thinks of chairs as little 
beings or animals and often uphol- 
sters them in leather, like the leopard- 
stenciled calfskin that matches the 
hues of the Biedermeier. Occasionally 
he uses old fabrics, but he avoids rely- 
ing on what he calls “yardage.” “Fab- 
ric is only the background for what 
makes a room work—tying together 
the art, the forms, the books, the 
light, the architecture,” he says. 

“People often ask me to describe 
my ‘look,’ but I believe if you can de- 
scribe your ‘look,’ there is something 
wrong with it,” he continues. “It’s 
just something that comes from my 
feeling about a space. Once you un- 
derstand what it is about any space 


that makes it feel the way it does, you 
can interpret it any way you want. 
“The difference with this house is 
that everything is personal to me,” he 
says. “It’s a growth process. Every 
painting is from a different time in 


my life. You edit as you grow.”0 
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ART: MODERN BRITISH DRAWINGS 


Honoring a Tradition of Superlative Draftsmanship 
continued from page 220 


ning public life almost to the point 
of being a recluse. Like her brother, 
though, she’ was among the most 
gifted artists of her generation. All of 
her work is intimate in character, and 
her small-scale drawings and water- 
colors often find her at her best. 

In any discussion of British drafts- 


men of this period, the Slade School * 


figures again and again, a fact that is 
explained by the emphasis on draw- 
ing that had been established there 
by Sir Edward Poynter, the school’s 
first professor and himself a superior 
draftsman in the classical tradition. 
This emphasis continued well into 
the twentieth century, and among 
those emerging from the Slade a de- 
cade or so after Augustus John was 
Stanley Spencer, an artist who graft- 
ed some of William Blake’s mysti- 
cism onto everyday events. Spencer’s 
paintings are often elaborately eccen- 
tric, but they are always rooted in 
firm draftsmanship. 

A slightly earlier graduate of the 
Slade was Wyndham Lewis, the most 
notable rebel of his generation and an 
ever-present thorn in the side of the 
cultural establishment. Lewis was to 
achieve his greatest success as a Ssa- 
tirical novelist and polemicist, but 
at the Slade he was hailed as Augus- 
tus John’s heir apparent, displaying a 
comparable brilliance as a draftsman. 
He also matched John in his flair for 
self-dramatization, and for a while he 
shared the older man’s predilection 
for Gypsies and saltimbanques. His 
exposure to the French avant-garde, 
however, persuaded him it was time 
for British artists to join the modern- 
ist fray. By 1913 he was making pic- 
tures that were close to abstraction, 
and as the founder of Vorticism and 
editor of its journal, Blast, he briefly 
brought a small coterie of British art- 
ists into the vanguard with him. 
World War I sapped Vorticism’s en- 
ergy, however, and after serving as 
an Official War Artist, Lewis adopted 
a more conservative, though still 
modernist, style. 

It can be argued that Lewis never 
reached his full potential as a paint- 


er perhaps because so much of his 
energy was channeled into his pro- 
digious writings. He remained a 
magnificent draftsman, however, the 


master of a line as incisive as any | 


in the history of British art. Not inci- 
dentally, the emphasis he placed on 
draftsmanship had its impact upon 
Vorticist associates and fellow travel- 
ers such as William Roberts, Freder- 
ick Etchells, Edward Wadsworth and 
David Bomberg, while Henri Gaud- 
ier-Brzeska, the French-born sculp- 
tor, produced wonderfully economical 
drawings that mark him as one of the 
great stylists of the period. 

Artists such as John and especially 
Lewis continued to exert an influence 
in the period between the two world 
wars, but British art entered a new 


phase in which there was a strenuous - 


effort on the part of younger artists to 
reconcile traditional English themes 
with the inescapable achievements of 
the School of Paris. Again drawing 
played a significant role in these ex- 
plorations. Paul Nash (another Slade 
alumnus) and Graham Sutherland 
began their careers as draftsmen 
steeped in the mystical art of Blake 
and Samuel Palmer. They found 
these roots not at all incompatible 
with some of the aims of Surrealism, 
and in the thirties and early forties 
they made highly individualistic 
drawings and watercolors in which 
Palmer’s pantheism was given a 
novel and wholly modernist twist. 
Sutherland went further by anthro- 
pomorphizing objects from nature in 
such a way that they sometimes took 
on the appearance of forms invented 
by Picasso in his neo-Cubist mode. 
Other artists, such as Henry Moore 
and Ben Nicholson, were-nudging 
their contemporaries toward the 
modernist mainstream, but progress 
was slow, and for a little longer Brit- 
ish art remained in a twilight zone, a 
singular place illuminated by the 
vanishing sun of another era. It was a 
doomed environment, but until the 
last rays faded, it produced often rav- 
ishing works that belong to no other 
place or time. 



















































Presents an Exhibition of Great Art - 
by Men of Distinction 


The love of Art has been brought to life in a 
timeless and classic collection for all to enjoy 
and remember forever ... The living 
compliment the dead. 


ROBERT LAVERGNE, 
recognized French impres- 
sionist, is confirmed in the 
forthcoming edition of the 
renowned and respected 
Benezit. His canvasses are 
reminders of such 

Wee lCs- et mA Tee elaA ete 
Gogh, Utrillo and 
Cezanne. 


mosh 15 Pe) Oe 
Robert Lavergne 
oil on canvas. 
signed 36"x25" 





a UO Bom Ime vould oil on canvas, signed 39"x32" 
Robert Lavergne 


HOWARD ROGERS, 
Internationally recognized 
American artist and sculp- 
tor. It can be said without 
a doubt, that Howard 
Rogers is one of the most 
versatile, varied and 
vibrant artists of our time. 
His works have graced the 
covers of TIME, Reader's 
Digest, and other national 
magazines, to name a few. 


“FANTASY” 
Bronze. Edition of 25 
1B (Sted sl are Yama aleem oyst-a 





“SOUTHERN COMFORT" oil on canvas, signed 24"x30" 
Iloward Roge-s (in private collection) 





DON RICKS, is known as a “World Classic Painter”. His so- enchanting art pieces are known for the unusual textures 
present in his oils, which bring gleaming sunlight to his canvasses—a reminder of Rembrandt's eed Helmets. 


‘LILAC WITH GIRLS” Don Ricks oil on canvas, signed 24"x36" 


“AUTUMN BREEZE” 
Don Ricks ¥ 


oil on canvas, 
signed 36"x48" 









Further information on request <@ " Z LSS , 
533 St. Louis Street ¢ New Orleans, eel 70130 worn ae 5564 
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Unequalled in design, style and quality 
... there is no substitute for Grohe... 
the Original European. 


GROHE AMERICA 


FAX: 708-350-2615 
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Lamp Style No. 5197 Ht. 25” Available through interior designers, © 1989 





GARDENS: ELMS COURT 


An Antebellum Classic in Mississippi 
continued from page 233 


not impositions. William Garbo tries 
to work within David McKittrick’s 
aesthetic framework. 

“My respect for what he created 
and my respect for the surrounding 
forest have been two of the rules that 
were imposed on me,” elaborates 
Garbo. “Although we never had the 
opportunity to meet, in seeing the 
garden, I’ve become very fond of him. 
When I’ve considered doing some- 
thing major in the design, I’ve always 
attempted to consult him through 
my Own imagining.” 

When Grace MacNeil decided to 
replace the tennis court on the third 
terrace with aswimming pool, Garbo 
blanched. “I was so pure about resto- 
ration,” he laughs, “then I realized 
that was where she played tennis as a 
girl. Since the terrace is still used for 
her recreation, I began to think of the 
pool as an adapted reuse.” 

After vetoing five other pool sites 
and considering how best to carry on 
Elms Court’s mid-nineteenth-century 
felicity, the landscape architect had 
an oval pool and two Federal-style 
brick poolhouses installed where the 
grass court had been. (“That terrace 
would simply not receive a rectangu- 
lar shape,” he says.) Despite Garbo’s 
detectivelike acumen and scrupulous 
historical solutions, one mystery, on 
an adjacent terrace, remains. 

A series of large stone blocks punc- 
tuate the landscape and command 
the second terrace’s wide green lawn. 
Were they meant to be viewed as 
sculpture, or as David McKittrick’s 
homage to the ruins of an English 
landscape park? Are they plinth 
stones from old buildings in town? 
Only one detail is known: When 
Grace McKittrick wed Dcuglas H. 
MacNeil on a rainy September after- 
noon in 1933, the great blocks be- 
came her altar stones. 

More than fifty years later, an 


. ethos of matrimony still pervades the 


landscape. Nature and culture, gen- 
erations, the well bred and the wild 
ally there. Not just whistling “Dixie,” 
Elms Court is precisely what a garden 
proposes to be. 0 











THIRTY YEARS AGO 
FEW AMERICANS 
HAD HEARD OF VOLVO 


EITHER. 








Chances are, you've never heard of ASEA. 
Thats because Europe’ leading dish- 
washer is just now being offered in the 
U.S.A. So its not exactly a household word 
yet. But like other quality Swedish prod- 
ucts, its about to become one. 

How can we be so certain? Because 
ASEA does for dishwashing what Volvo 
does for driving: it performs. ASEA cleans 
better, faster, more quietly than Americas 
most popular top-ofthe-line dishwashers. 
Tests performed according to Swedish 
government standards prove it. 

But performance is more than the 
way our cleaning system works on your 
dishes. Its the way our clean Euro styling 
works into your kitchen decor. ASEA lets 
you choose from an understated white on 
white or sleek black on black. You can 
even customize the front panels to match 
your cabinetry or coordinate with your 


Volvo" is a registered trademark owned by AB Volvo and is licensed 
exclusively to Volvo North America Corporation in the U.S. and Canada 
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flooring. And ASEA is as good looking on 
the inside. With a gleaming stainless steel 
interior and durable graphite gray racks. 
What about service? Considering the 
way ASEA is made, itS unlikely that the 
issue will ever come up. But just in case, 








we've made sure that everyone who sells 
ASEA has access to fully trained techni- 
cians and a complete inventory of parts. 














Cleanability [© Noise Level 











ASEA MIELE KITCHENAID WHIRLPOOL GE MAYTAG THERMADOR 


Models tested: ASEA 1502, Miele G595SCi, KitchenAid KUDS22STO, 
Whirlpool DU9900XR, GE GSD 30008, Maytag WU902, Thermador TD5500 


Details of tests performed by ASEA according to strict Swedish 
government standards available upon request 


To locate the ASEA dealer nearest 
you, write to ASKO Inc., 903 N. Bowser 
Street, #170, Richardson, Texas 75081 or 
call us at 1-800-367-2444. We'll tell you 
where to go for a look at the latest Swed- 
ish import. A look that will no doubt be 
the first of many. 
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THE SWEDISHWASHER 














HISTORIC HOUSES: THOMAS * CANE EE 


Literary Housekeeping on London’s Cheyne Row 
By Elizabeth Lambert 





“And here we spent our two and thirty years of 
hard battle against Fate; hard but not quite un- 
“victorious,” mused Victorian writer, social crit- 
ic and historian Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) of 
his Cheyne Row house, now preserved by the Na- 
tional Trust. LEFT: He and his wife, Jane, were the 
subjects for Robert Tait’s A Chelsea Interior, 1857. 


BELOW LEFT: The drawing room was where the  j 
Carlyles received such distinguished guests as 
Charles Darwin, William Makepeace Thackeray 
and Charles Dickens. The oil of Thomas Carlyle is 
by Robert Tait. Jane Carlyle’s portrait hangs over 
her husband’s chair. BELOw: A drawing room vi- 
gnette is composed of an engraving of Oliver 
Cromwell, and Martin Luther’s father and mother 
by Robert Tait after the Wartburg castle originals. «= 





COURTESY THE NATIONAL TRUST PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY 
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THOMAS CARLYLE lived simply—or, as 
Thackeray put it, “Tom Carlyle lives 
in perfect dignity in a little house in 
Chelsea with a snuffy Scotch maid to 
open the door and the best company 
in England ringing at it.” 

John Stuart Mill, Dickens, Brown- 
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ing, Tennyson, Chopin, Ruskin, Dar- 
win—great men from England and 
abroad all made their way to Cheyne 
Row and listened for hours at a time 
to the Scot who could deliver thun- 
dering Old Testament and high intel- 
lect with a lilting brogue and broad 


humor. They also came to take tea 
and exchange wits with Jane Carlyle, 
whose very superior chat must have 
been every bit as good as her letters. 
It had been Jane’s idea to move 
from the Carlyles’ remote farmhouse 
in Scotland to London, to all the intel- 


continued on page 250 


INTRODUCING 


ULTIMATE HOME THEATRE 


SHARPVISION 


It’s big. 100” big. And it’s unlike any pro 
jection system you've ever seen. Sharp- 
Vision’s revolutionary LCD technology brings 
ar sports, video games, and TV shows 
to life. 


ZOOM FROM 20” to 100” 


What size picture would you like? You 
can enlarge the SharpVision picture from 20” 
to 100” with a simple twist of the zoom lens. 
And you can enjoy the crystal clear image on 
one of Sharp’s retractable wall screens, or 
elegant console furniture screens. 


MODELS SHOWN: XV-100 LCD PROJECTOR (31 Ibs.), XS-100SP 100” SCREEN 
SCREEN SIZES MEASURED DIAGONALLY. PROJECTED PICTURE SIMULATED. 


© 1989 Sharp Electronics Corporation 


“DON’T JUST WATCH IT... LIVE LE 4 














TAKE IT ANYWHERE 


The SharpVision projector can be moved | 
easily from room to room, or even outdoors. 
Set up is quick and easy. Select from multiple : 
video sources suchasa ee 
VCR, laser vision player, 
camcorder or video game. 

Turn any room into 
the Ultimate Home 
Theatre with incredi- 
ble new SharpVision. 
For details call 
1-800-BE-SHARP. 
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[1] A beautiful “Summer 
Peony” Tiffany Lamp. 
18” shade and 25” 
base from the Harry 
Glass collection. 


[4] Fine Mahogany cased 
Stienway babygrand. 
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y’s is proud to present Interior will be sold. the new year and attend this event 
from vari: states it’s February Quality furniture and glass will go on February 16, 17, and 18, 1990. 
Auction. 4 ms Will be sold with to the highest bidder. 
no minimu: serve. As it’s become custom, Gatsby’s 
An outsta ‘ollection of over will offer a fine selection of collec- 
20 table lamp be offered for tor cars during this sale. 5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. 
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PROPERTY OF VARIOUS ESTATES 
Y 16, 17, AND 18, 1990 
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[2lone of a pair of La 
Farge Windows in stain, 
Striated, ripple glass 
with heavy jewels. 
Approx. 29” x 58”. 
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[3] An important Galle 
Vase Approx. 17” tall, 
blown and wheelcut 
fern design in mottled 
green colors. 





> 
ts [5] From different Estates 

one of the several fine 
examples of marble 
Staturary. 





ati” 
_ 

[6] A Rare Orange 
Blossom Pair point 
Puffy Approx: 24” tall. 





ia" 
[7] Very Fine signed tulipwood and marquetry i 
18th Century French Commode with ormolu § 
mounts and brown mottled marble top. 







1983 Ferrari 308 GTS, 
Quattrovalve, U.S. Car. 





Be a part of the Legend. Register 
and order your brochure today. 
Make this part of your must do’s for 


Atlanta, GA 30341 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: THOMAS CARLYLE 


Literary Housekeeping on London’s Cheyne Row 


continued from page 246 


lectual life it promised. He came 
ahead to find a house and wrote back 
describing this Queen Anne terrace: 
“Chelsea is unfashionable; it was 
once the resort of the Court and great, 
however; hence numerous old houses 
in it, at once cheap and excellent.” He 


ABOVE: The double-walled attic study was built as the result of Thomas 
Carlyle’s endless quest for absolute silence. Unfortunately, when the 
windowless room was completed, sounds never before heard came 
through into the house. Rued Jane Carlyle, “the silent room is the noisi- 
est in the house.” Nonetheless, he used the space for 12 years while 
writing Frederick the Great. Over the mantel is an 1874 portrait of the 
author; upper left, an Ape caricature of him from the 1870 Vanity Fair. 


John Stuart Mill, Browning, 
Tennyson, Chopin, Ruskin, Darwin— 
nen from England and abroad all 
mace their way to Cheyne Row. 


grea i 


RIGHT: Mrs. 

noisily traipse: 
sounds. “And | « 
afraid to meddle \ 
sketch of Thomas Ca 
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itten lay in her bed fully alert, as her husband 
upstairs, awakened by various nocturnal 

ile awake listening with a bouncing heart, but 
in.” Hanging over the fireplace is a crayon 
Samuel Laurence. Left, a James Archer oil. 





described a “massive balustrade . . . as 
thick as one’s thigh. ...a pantry... 
fit to hold crockery for the whole 
street... . On the whole a most mas- 
sive, roomy, sufficient old house.” 
They arrived in June 1834, and 
Jane was pleased. Years later Carlyle 


recalled those first happy days: “the 
cheerful Gypsy life . . . among the lit- 
ter and carpenters. . . . Leigh Hunt 
was in the next street, sending kind 
unpractical messages.” 

For the next thirty-two years Jane 
Carlyle devoted her life to seeing that 
the house was ordered entirely as a 
background for the work of the man 
whose genius she never doubted. In 
the early days, at any rate, this 
domestic fussing was done with 
pleasure; always it was done with 
economy. Visitors were given tea and 
a few biscuits, no expensive fruits or 
sweets. Old draperies were remade, 
and she dyed strips of old blankets 
to extend the carpet to fit the new 
house, then nailed them down her- 
self. She busied herself with what her 
husband called “her dainty bits of ar- 
rangement, ornamentations, all so 
frugal, simple, full of grace, propriety 
and ingenuity.” 

Maids were carefully instructed 
in the rules of the house, where, she 
said, “it is considered a sin against the 
Holy Ghost to set a chair or a plate 
two inches off the spot they have 
been used to stand on!” They learned 
how to cook the food tolerable to the 
dyspeptic Mr. Carlyle, “Mr. C’s sort 
of soup and Mr. C’s sort of pud- 





continued on page 252 
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HAND MADE IN ENGLAND 


exclusively through Smallbone showrooms 


150 EAST 58TH STREET NEW YORK NY 10155. Tel: (212) 486-4530 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD LOS ANGELES CA 90048. Tel: (213) 550-7299 


alternatively, send $5.00 to: Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155 


Name Neen nee eee eee Telephe yne 





Address Zip Code 


© 1990 Smallbone Inc: SMALLBONE is a trademark and servicemark of Smallbone Inc 





HISTORIC HOUSES: THOMAS CARLYLE 





Literary Housekeeping on London’s Cheyne Row 


continued from page 250 


dings,” his daily cup of mutton broth, 
his broiled chops, his old potatoes 
well boiled, and the bowl of Scots 
porridge as an “excellent, frugal and 
noble article.” The maid simply 
called it “Master’s pap.” 

Poor Jane. Comfortable rooms and 
digestible food she could organize, 
but Thomas Carlyle also needed abso- 
lute silence, and that was consider- 
ably more difficult. If the girls next 
door played the piano, or if anoth- 
er neighbor’s parrot squawked, he 
could work no more that day. 

Jane tried to make light of it and 
described him when writing as “fid- 
geting and flurrying about all the 
while like a hen in the distraction of 
laying its first egg,” but it was no 
joke. At night she lay awake in the 
bedroom below his, waiting for the 
cockerel next door to awaken him 
with its crowing, and then the inev- 
itable stamping as he got out of bed in 
a rage and stormed out of the house 
to walk the streets until calm enough 
to return to bed. If not cockerels, 
it was railway whistles or delivery 
boys. As soon as one torture was si- 
lenced, another caught his attention. 

The shutters were stuffed with cot- 
ton wool to block out noise; zinc 
pipes were then inserted in the walls 
to bring fresh air. He tried working 
in almost every room of the house, 
causing the endless upheavals that 
Jane called earthquakes, as various 
rooms were adapted for him. If she 
was lucky, he went away to Scotland 
while the work was in progress. Oth- 
erwise, daily set meals and the usual 
silence were required. 

Finally he insisted that another 
story be added to the top of the house, 
a “silent room” with double walls 
and no windows, only a top light. 
This produced the worst disturbances 
of all, and Carlyle described “one 
Irish artist” who, “ignorant that lath 


and plaster was not a floor . . . came 
plunging down into my bedroom, 
catching himself by the armpits, fast 
swinging, astonished in the vortex of 


old laths, lime, and dust!” 
Carlyle must have been a difficult 
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man to live with, and not surpris- 
ingly, Jane often took to her bed with 
sick headaches, dosing herself with a 
terrifying assortment of drugs, and 
capable of hypochondria to match his 
chronic dyspepsia. For sleeplessness 
they matched each other. He was 
more robust, craved fresh air and in- 
sisted that the back door be kept open’ 
in all weather to get it. They had no 
children, a circumstance that has 
made them subject to much specula- 
tion over the years, and both were of 
a nervous disposition. She once wrote 
to him, “To you as well as to me has a 
skin been given much too thin for 
the rough purpose of human life.” 

Jane died in 1866 and was laid 
upon what she had called “my own 
red bed—that bed I was born in.” Fif- 
teen lonely years later, Thomas Car- 
lyle died in the library, where most of 
his books were written. 

Rarely have two people left so 
many letters, diaries and household 
accounts of all their years. Momen- 
tous events and important visitors 
are recorded; so, too, a quantity of de- 
tail about the way the house was or- 
dered, trivia that writes a domestic 
history of middle-class Victorian life. 


“Chelsea is 
unfashionable; at once 
cheap and excellent.” 





Jane’s letters describe a series of 
unsatisfactory maids, over thirty of 
them in thirty-two years—one lazy, 
another turned drunkard, another 
who gave birth to an illegitimate 
child in the pantry while Mr. Carlyle 
entertained a guest at tea. Maids slept 
in a bed next to the kitchen range and 
had to be up before dawn to light the 
fire—the Carlyles insisted that it burn 


out at night to save money. For . 


nearly twenty years the only water 
was pumped from a well beneath the 
stone kitchen floor, and, again in the 
interests of economy, just one candle 
was lit in the dark basement room. 





Carlyle had rigged up a contrap- 
tion of a shower bath in the cold back . 
kitchen, with ropes and pulleys and 
swinging buckets that daily doused 
him with icy water as he stood in a 
tin tub. There were “regiments of 
mice,” Jane wrote, that “threaten to 
run up one’s very petticoats while 
one is reading one’s book.” 

He smoked his pipe in the small. 
back garden, leaving pipes hidden in 
the chinks in the brickwork. He often 
wandered up and down that little 
patch in the morning, wearing his 
dressing gown and straw hat and ab- 
sentmindedly picking green pears, 
or sat out there on sleepless nights, 
watching the stars. 

Such is the trivia in the lives of the 
great as well as the small. The scene is 
comfortable to the modern eye, more 
so, perhaps, than many of Carlyle’s 
thoughts are to the modern mind. 

He had no confidence in democ- 
racy and thought that extending the 
vote wouldn’t work. He believed that 
human society was divinely ordered 
and that the ruling classes, both the 
landed aristocracy and the wealthy 
industrialists, must assume responsi- 
ble leadership. If they did not, revolu- 
tion was inevitable, for history had 
proved justice to be triumphant. “I 
would not have known what to make 
of the world, if it had not been for the 
French Revolution,” he said. 

Thomas Carlyle’s books are still 
read, particularly Sartor Resartus, The 
French Revolution and Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, but his 
influence has perhaps been less in the 
printed page than in the way he 
changed the thinking of a generation. 
George Eliot wrote, “It is an idle ques- 
tion to ask whether his books will be 
read a century hence; if they were all 
burnt as the grandest of Suttees on his 
funeral pile it would be only like cut- 
ting down an oak after its acorns 
have sown a forest.” His was a mes- 
sage for a particular age, a message of 
moral regeneration as a response to 
the social problems of the industrial 
revolution, and it was delivered in 
the house on Cheyne Row. 
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Henriette Ronner-Knip (1821-1909). A cat with her kittens. 
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FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 


The look. The feel. The quality. 
Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to 
order in a wide range of contemporary 
and traditional styles, hand-rubbed 
finishes, and innovative special storage 
cabinets . . . all with a five year limited 
warranty. Wood-Mode. A heritage of fine 
craftsmanship spanning nearly fifty years. 
For a free brochure and the location of 

a nearby Wood-Mode showroom, call 
1-800-635-7500. Or write: Wood-Mode, 
Dept. 105, Kreamer, PA 17833. 
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A rtist Robert Brady was 
born in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and lived in Europe 
for many years before set- 
tling in Mexico, which he 
considered his spiritual 
home. He filled his Cuer- 
navaca residence—part of a 
16th-century Franciscan 
convent—with more than 
1,300 works of art, and be- 
fore his death in 1986 he 
left the house and art col- 
lection to be run as a muse- 
um. La Casa de la Torre, 
about 50 miles south of 
Mexico City, will open this month on a limited schedule 
after nearly three years of restoration and renovation. 

The art and objects, says Sarah Sloan, the director of the 
Fundacion Robert Brady, are exactly as he left them. A 
painter who also designed many tapestries, Brady covered 
almost every available surface of his house with pre-Co- 
lumbian artifacts; Mexican crafts, religious paintings and 
sculptures; African and Indian art, weavings and ceramics; 
and paintings by Rufino Tamayo, Frida Kahlo, Maurice 
Prendergast, Marsden Hartley and Milton Avery. “The ef- 
fect is wildly colorful,” says Sloan. 

Brady, she adds, was good at “fantastic juxtaposition.” He 
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put Mexican beaded ani- 
mals atop a beaded African 
table, set a Max Beckmann work in the middle of Mexican 
drawings, and placed a Josephine Baker doll and drawing 
next to an African sculpture. Following the example of Peg- 
gy Guggenheim, whose portrait he painted, Brady now 
rests in his garden next to two of his dogs. The museum is 
open to small groups by appointment. La Casa de la Torre, 
Fundacion Robert Brady, = 

Netzahuacoyotl #4, Cen- ; f 
tro, Cuernavaca, Morelos, : 3) ae 
Mexico; 52-12-11-36. x 





























After ten years as an independent film- 
maker, Anthony Stern returned to col- 
lege to pursue an interest in glassmaking. 
Some of the vases he now produces from 
his London workshop have the pale lus- 
ter of Roman glass; some, which he calls 
seascapes, have swirls of intense color 
and look like landscape paintings. Stern’s 
fascination with the glass-making tech- 
niques of ancient Rome has led him to 
blow glass into copper bracelets that 
wrap around a vase’s neck and are then 
finished in silver or verdigris. One vase is 
in the permanent collection of the Vic- 
toria and Albert; the queen and Margaret 
Thatcher each own one; and he has re- 
ceived commissions from designers in 
Britain, the U.S: and Japan. One of his 
seascapes was bought for a monastery 
in Japan as a meditation object. By ap- 
pointment only. Anthony Stern Glass, 
Unit 205, Avro House, Havelock Terrace, 
London SW8 4AL; 622-9463. 


Mary Meehan, the New 
York interior designer who 
is known for her sense of 
texture and her interest in 
deep, rich colors (AD, Nov. 
1989), is now designing her 
own hand-painted pillows 
and tablecloths. Done on 
cream-colored, heavily tex- 
tured canvas duck, the de- 
signs she has created for 
herself match the wander- 
ing tendrils of ivy on her 
own English china and of- 
fer a bouquet of fruits and 
flowers. Though these de- 
signs are Meehan’s person- 
al choice, she will create 
whatever pattern a client 
might want to match china, 
or portray a house or a fa- 
vorite pet. The pillows are 
24 inches square; the table- 
cloths are round or rectan- 
gular. Mary Meehan Interi- 
ors, 215 E. 72nd St., New 
t York 10021; 2 ake 
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The British Master Carvers 
Association consists of 32 


members, one of whom has 
recently decamped to the 
U.S. to work and teach in 
Denver. ““There’s a massive 
resurgence in America of 
decorative and virtuoso 
pieces, in both the interior 
and exterior markets,” says 
Ian Agrell, whose business, 
Agrell and Thorpe, spe- 
cializes in classical wood 
carving, using motifs from 
ancient Greece and Rome 
and the Renaissance, Goth- 
ic and Rococo periods. 
Agrell also feels it’s im- 
portant for master carvers 
to pass on their skills be- 
fore the tradition dies out 
“The people who trained me 
were eighty-five years old,” 
he says. So he has started 
the School of Classical 
Woodcarving, where he 
teaches students from all 


over the U.S., many of 
them cabinetmakers with 
their own \ kshops. 
Agrell tu his tools 
to volupti carved 
frames, Corii capitals 
and such eccer ties aS a 
swan-necked Miu :e adorn- 
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Edward Rotmann, one of Germany’s top dealers in Rus- 
sian icons and silver, is convinced that 18th-century Rus- 
sian silver is greatly undervalued compared to German and 
English silver of the same period, which he thinks have 
reached their peak in price and popularity. He eites a 1760 
octagonal silver tumbler interlaced with an intricate pat- 
tern of tendrils that sells for $1,000 to $1,500 and an impos- 
ing silver goblet made in Moscow by Silujanov that is 
priced under $7,000. 

Rotmann is equally proud of his recent acquisition of three 
Fabergé cigarette cases. All belonged to Mrs. George Kep- 
pel, a close friend of Edward VII, and were placed in a bank 
strongbox on her death in 1947, where they remained until 
1986. One, made by H. Wigstr6m between 1908 and 1917, 
has vertical gold stripes against a royal blue background 
and a thumbpiece set with diamonds. Another, which is 
dated 1899-1908 and was also made by Wigstrém, has al- 
ternating lilac and white stripes banded with translucent 
green leaves studded with a 








rose diamond berries. The 
third, executed by Perchin Te ; AD. 
between 1899 and 1908, a re 





is a Neoclassical design of 
fluted stripes bearing 
leaves bound with laurel 
tied with scarlet ribbons. 
Galerie Rotmann, St.- 
Apern-Strasse 9, 5000 Co- 
logne 1; 21-5518. 





ing 2 viola da gamba. His 


partner, Adam Thorpe, 
spec es in Rococo carv- 
ing. ir workshop con- 
cent! » on brackets, 
colun ‘ames, fire sur- 





ecause of current interest in Regency and Empire furni- 

ture, the demand for fine gilding has been difficult to 
meet. Two of the most trustworthy brushes in town, says 
designer Renny Saltzman, belong to Nina Ivancic and Roko 
Sokic of Agram Decorations, who execute a complete 
range of decorative and faux finishes. They have gilded and 
marbleized a pair of antique Italian lamps for one of Saltz- 
man’s clients, and in Barba- 
ra Goldsmith and Frank 
Perry’s residence (AD, 
Nov. 1989), Ivancic and So- 
kic added ornamental gilt 
to columns and moldings. 
Agram Decorations, 72-17 
34th Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, NY 11372; 718- 
446-9204. 

When the project calls 
specifically for the restora- 
tion of English furniture, 
Saltzman turns to Yoav 
Spicehandler, the propri- 
etor of Regency Restora- 
tions. Spicehandler had 
been doing all the gilding 
himself until he hired 
James Williams, who has 
painted his share of Na- 
tional Gallery pieces. Re- 


rounds and mantels, but 
has also done large-scale in- 
terior work. Agrell and 
Thorpe, 1301 Wazee St., 
Denver, CO 80204; 303- 
825-6416. 





cently Williams added his 
touch to a pair of tall Chip- 
pendale mirrors for Saltz- 
man. Regency Restora- 
tions, 220 W. 19th St., New 
York 10011; 212-989-0780. 
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Inside the Design World 























Pet Portraits 


When Sir Edwin Landseer, 
the 19th-century landscape 
painter, rendered a portrait 
of Queen Victoria’s favorite 
dog, Dash, he was acknowl- 
edging England’s passion 
for breeding dogs to show. 
Today dog breeding con- 
tinues to be a highly regu- 
lated exercise, and those 
19th-century paintings are 
a favorite collector’s item. 
The William Secord Gal- 
lery, which opened on 
New York’s Upper East 
Side in late January, is one 
of the few places in North 
America that specializes in 
classic dog paintings. 
“There’s a whole new 
group of collectors now,” 
says William Secord, “who 
look on these paintings as 
art rather than dog por- 
traits. They’re willing to 
pay more, and they like 
good work.” The old guard 
will still come to buy such 
favorite painters as Maud 
Earl, Arthur Wardle and 
Thomas Blinks. Designer 
Mario Buatta and antiques 
dealer Charlotte Moss were 
among the design-world 
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people interested in Secord 
when he was a private deal- 
er, and they know practi- 
cally everything about 
canine art. Secord should 
know about dogs—his pre- 
vious job was as director of 
the Dog Museum of Ameri- 
ca, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club. William 
Secord Gallery, 52 E. 76th 
St., New York 10021; 212- 
249-0075. 





In the Showrooms 


n the 17th floor of New York’s D&D Building, seven 

fabric companies have grouped together in an infor- 
mal association called The Total Resource. “As the building 
gets taller, the floors get smaller because of the exterior 
setbacks,” says Alan Campbell. ‘We're close together here, 
and people can get everything they need from the group.” 
Christina Diekman of Grey Watkins, who organized The 
Total Resource, says, ‘This is a variety of design personal- 
ities with one high standard of quality. People can go to 
Alan Campbell for his collection of screen prints, to Chris- 
topher Hyland for glamour and Manuel Canovas for so- 
phistication. Fonthill has a distinguished look; Innovations 
is known for its hard-edged wallcoverings, but has recently 
begun to represent Upper South Studio, which is known 
for its soft silks. Pollack and Associates, founded within the 
last year by Mark Pollack, Susan Sullivan and Rick Sulli- 
van, offers exclusively woven fabrics.” 

Among, Upper South Studio’s silks available at Innova- 
tions are polka-dot prints, one with the 
stripes of mattress ticking, and one that 
has the speckled look of old graniteware. 
Mark Pollack of Pollack and Associates is 
characterized by peer Grey Watkins as 
“the most creative fabric person around 
these days.” A trained weaver who 
worked with Jack Lenor Larsen (as did his 
colleagues Susan Sullivan and Rick Sulli- 
van), Pollack updates traditional themes in 
his woven fabrics. His animal-skin de- 
signs, named Animal Magnetism (tiger), 
Animal Instincis (leopard) and Animal De- 
sires (zebra), have the rubbed, soft look of 
well-worn skins, and Pollack has added 
Leapin’ Lizards, a crocodile-patterned 
weave, this winter. In addition to these, 
Pollack has damasks, William Morris- 
style designs of sheaves of wheat and 
greenery called Reminiscence and Verdure, 
and a humorous pattern of cogs and 








Summer Stock 


Rela Gleason has captured 
the mood of summers in 
New England in Summer 
Hill, her expanding furni- 
ture-and-fabric line, and ac- 
cented it with “the fresh- 
ness and style” that come 
with the territory in Cali- 
fornia, her adopted home 
state. “California is lush 
and colorful, but without 
tradition. Our pieces, on 
the other hand, are'steeped 
in tradition,” she says. 

The furniture tends to be 
large-scale, as exemplified 
by the Newburyport, a 
tufted chaise. Steve Chase is 
a fan of Summer Hill’s am- 
ple Amesbury chair, and 
other designers may be fa- 
miliar with the curvy 
Brighton bed, a patented 
design that has been spe- 
cial-ordered “‘in every 
specification imaginable— 
alder, oak and walnut, chi- 
noiserie, blue gesso, black 
crackle,’ she says. This 
year, Gleason is adding a set 
of documented textiles to 
her fabric collection, which 
she has christened Grand 
Tour. Calvados, her favor- 
ite, has large apples on a 
background the rich hue 
of apple brandy. Summer 
Hill, 2682H Middlefield 
Rd., Redwood City, CA 





wheels named Modern Times. | 94063; 415-363-2600. 
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We Put You 
Closer To 
Boca’s Social 
Fabric. 


Mizner Village puts you 
on the grounds of The Boca 
Raton Resort and Club. The 
very heart of Boca’s social 
scene. And closer to every- 
thing. Right on the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. Just across 
from the beach. Near fine 
restaurants. And, of course, in 
the middle of Boca society. 

When you buy an Arvida 
home at Mizner Village, we'll 
pay your initiation and first 
year’s dues in The Boca Raton 
Resort and Club* So you can 
take advantage of their cham- 
pionship golf, five-star dining 
and Beach Club. 

And you can enjoy it all from 
Mizner Village. With the ele- 
gance and attention to detail 
that make Arvida homes Flori- 
da’s most coveted. 

Prices start at $262,000. For 
more information, mail us the 
coupon. Or call (407) 394-3700. 
Do it today. Because there's 
one more thing Mizner Village 
is closer to: selling out. 











Name 

Address 

City, St., Zip 

Mail to: Arvida Realty Sales, Ltd.. P.O. Box 100 
Dept. AD2, Boca Raton, FL 33429. 
Alena 
MIZNERVILLA 
A Private Arvida C¢ ity At 


The Boca Raton Re nd Club. 
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R obert Ellsworth, the collector and dealer in Oriental 
antiquities, returned recently from a buying trip to the 
Far East. Two Chinese pieces that he found in Hong Kong 
and of which he is particularly proud are a wooden horse 
from the Han Dynasty (206 B.c.-A.D. 220) and a jade sword 
handle from the period of the Warring States (ca. 300 B.c.). 
“These horses were made for tomb figures,” he says, “and 
most of them were pottery with wooden legs. In most cases 
the legs have rotted and you have just the body of the horse. 
Mine is wood all the way.” The sword handle “is an early 
example of carved jade, and there is no finer piece in or out 
of China.” A piece that he is also very proud of is a glazed 
pottery camel, 23 inches high, from the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 
618-907) that is “one of the biggest ever.” 

“lisworth, who currently deals primarily in sculpture, 
bronze, precious stones and jade from all over Asia, includ- 
ing some early Indian work, says that the big news in the 
Asian irket is the recent escalation in prices for Chi- 


nese and anese paintings. ‘Until a Christie’s auction last 
Septembei > says, “the world’s record was $225,000 for 
19th- and ntury Chinese paintings and $400,000 for 


an album oi 

Then, in one 
$1.87 million, ai 
ing brought $1.5 in 
cent of the potentia! 
being outpriced, and 
private hands in the Faiz 


and 12th-century Chinese calligraphy. 
un early-15th-century scroll brought 
fing Dynasty [A.D. 1368-1644] paint- 

yn. Those prices knocked out 70 per- 
ers,” he says. “The museums are 
t of this art is going back into 
st.” R. H. Ellsworth, 960 Fifth 





By nature an artist, by pro- 
fession a decorative-wall 
painter, Aaron Barr has 
taken on yet another aes- 
thetic dimension. He re- 
cently introduced a line of 
furniture made of iron tub- 
ing that is forge-bent, then 
finished in a transparent, 
almost iridescent 
gold. Designer Rob- 
ert Metzger (for 
whom Barr often 
paints frescoes, 
trompe l’oeil and 
other interior decora- 
tion) finds the new 
line ‘very refreshing 
and inventive,” in 
particular Barr’s in- 
terpretation of the 
classical style. The 
nine-piece collection, 
handmade by an old 
Italian metalwork family 
on Long Island, includes a 
canopied bed, a glass- 
topped table with a set of 
chairs, and a sofa. Barr ad- 











An exhibition at Colnaghi 
USA highlights somewhat 
unfashionable artworks 
that still have great theatri- 
cal impact and can be of 
decorative value. “Five 
Centuries of Master 
Paintings,” which traveled 
to New York from Col- 
naghi’s London gallery and 
is on view through Feb. 10, 
concentrates on 17th-cen- 
tury Italian Baroque works 
and art from 18th-century 
France. Among the works 
displayed are an altarpiece 
by Mattia Preti, a painting 
titled St. Bartholomew by 
Bernardo Cavallino, a pair 
of theatrical conversation 
pieces by P. L. Ghezzi of 
two cardinals, Count Fer- 
dinando de’ Medici by Scipio 
Pulzone, A Mediterranean 
Harbor Scene (left) by the 
Dutch painter Hendrik van 
Minderhout, and works by 
Boucher. Colnaghi USA, 21 
E. 67th St., New York 
10021; 212-772-2266. 





mits that he likes the chal- 
lenge of working with 
metal and uses it to lend 
“an Old World feeling to a 
contemporary design.” 

He upholsters the 
chairs in Signoria, a 
Renaissance-style 
silk damask import- 
ed from Italy by his 
wife’s company, An- 
ichini, which also 
represents Aaron 
Barr Furni- 
ture. The flo- 
ral pattern 
highlights 
the finish of 
the metal, 
which, says 
Bob Patino, “gives the fur- 
niture another dimension.” 
By appointment. Anichini, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 
10011; 212-633-0788.) 
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Recans and Rerception. 


How a single cookie can alter 
a grown-ups view of elves. 


ED. are just for kids.” 
Many adults share this 
unfortunate misconception. 

The notion of little elves scurrying about 
inside their hollow tree baking uncommonly good 
cookies in a magic oven does have an innocent, 
childlike appeal. But the appeal of their cookies 
reaches well beyond childhood. 

Take Keebler® Pecan Sandies° 
This cookie has what modern marketers refer 
to as an “adult profile.” It looks basic by kid 
cookie standards. But its appearance belies 
a rich, sensuous, sophisticated shortbread P 


Adult view of elf after 


tasting Pecan Cee ty 











cookie loaded with pieces 
of real pecans. And Pecan 
Sandies’ are low in choles- 
terol. This further enhances their adult appeal. 
One taste of Pecan Sandies’ and elves sud- 
denly look different to an adult. Images of frivolous 
forest creatures give way to memories of home 
and hearth. A childish cartoon becomes a caring 
mother figure who bakes distinctive cookies for 
their maturing tastes. That rich 
shortbread, those real pecans! 


Ri “Elves are just for 
asi. kids?” Grow up. 
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Leave the rest of the world 
behind at a world-class escape, Marriott's Harbor 
Beach Resort. Paradise is just a 
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staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
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courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 











7 Royal Arcade, Albemarle Street 
London W1X 3HD, England 
44-1-493-0722 

Pages 222-227: 
Bebe Winkler Interior Design 
135 East Fifty-fifth Street, Sixth Floor 
New York, New York 10022 
212/838-3356 

Pages 228-234: 
William Garbo, Landscape Architect 
2006 Cherokee Drive 
Jackson, Missisippi 39211 
601/362-5255 
































GIOVANNI ANTONIO CANALETTO Grand Canal: The Rialto Bridge from the South 
Venice 1697-1768 Oil on canvas: 21 x 277, ins. 


PROVENANCE: Earls of Craven, Combe Abbey 
Hamstead Marshall, Berkshire, coll. Cornelia, Lady Craven. 
(Sold Sotheby’s, 29 November, 1961) 
Private Collection, England. 


LITERATURE: S. Kozakiewic¢z, Bernardo Bellotto, Vol 11, Greenwich, 1972, p.434. Z 185. 
L. Puppi, Tout oeuvre peint de Canaletto, Paris, 1975, no. 147a. 


W.G. Constable, Canaletto, G.A. Canal 1697-1768, Oxford, 1976, vol. II, p.294, n. 227. 
A. Corboz, Canaletto: una Venezia immaginaria, Milan, 1985, P 260. 


Fine Old Master Paintings 


Enquiries to:- 


MATTH: ‘SEN FINE ART LTD STAIR SAINTY MATTHIESEN INC 
7-8 Ma: Yard, Duke Street 42 East 74th Street 
St. James : yndon, SW 1 New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 01-930 2 97 Tel: 212-288 1088 


Fax: 01-930 1.07 Fax: 212-628 2449 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 
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a Veteee 


sah Sires 


FLOORANDROOFTILES. | ‘t¢0 133 —De 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLORS. 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. 


EUROCAL SLATE |CENTERS | 


2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. D 
CONCORD, CA 94520 ST. # 365 












































(415) 676-1042 , CA 92626 
FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAX: (714) 650-3729 (714) 668-9471 
FAX: (714) 668-9474 
oO oO 
1775 ALAMEDA STREET 530 SIXTH AVE. TX, LA, FL,|GA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 _—_ SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
(415) 864-7813 (619) 231-2477 DALLAS, TX 75204 
FAX: (415) 864-1761 FAX: (6119) 231-2519 (214) 720-6066 





FAX: (214) 720-6068 








GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 








COSTA MESA > ica ter er eae eee (6) 6p0: 6:7. 
3089 Bristol St. 2250S. Barrington Ave. = Serene x -) CB se Cnrerta 8 Ou: 8 
outh of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. ; just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 . ES ore, 373-8936 











French ormolu bronze clock, circa Bronze statue of Lorenzo de 


Geo. III mahogany secretary, circa Mahogany tilt-top piecrust table, 1 2 Ze Std 
1790. Height 88”. List price diam. 33”. List price $1400.00. 1880. Height 14”. List price Medici, circa 1900. Height 27”. 
$8000.00. $1800.00. List price $2800.00. 





Set of 6 Chippendale-style dining room chairs, circa 1920. Yosemite painting by Thomas Pair of continental mahogany tables, circa 1900. Width 
List price $6500.00. O. Miller. Height 26”. List price 29”. List price $1900.00. 
$1300.00. 








French Empire period commode, circa 1800. Width 48”. Satsuma Lamp, circa 1890. Mahogany Adams-style sideboard, circa 1880. Width 74”. 
List price $5200.00. Height 27”. List price List price $3000.00. 
$2500.00. 


WE PU® CHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES @ CALL (714) 494-4820 


oe @ TJ : 
alter: bier Nicholson's — teres 


3t.. N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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Mee CARPETS COVER THE WORLD 





Antique Serapi 
x 10! 


Smee NAO OL AN & CO 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. SUITE G292 LOS ANGELES, CN 218657 7OOO FAX 213-¢ 519 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION co 





‘THE FINEST 
MEALS ARE 
SERVED 
ON OUR 
FLOORS. 


Walk across a floor by 
Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

SSSR Comoe le 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
Wie lmo deeMeclem CMa tm OTE 
Oka amy HECTOR (LET R 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
Clie Vam ule] MLieme Melanie 
aa eaiese 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor today, 




















or send $1.00 for a copy of 
our full color brochure. 


Shown: FLOOR: Firenze Camel. 
INSET: Firenze Blanco & 
Firenze Camel. 


PEM To Corres ) 


: st Hollywood, CA 90048 
147 Route,17 South 21 , NJ 07652 (201) 261-1991 DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 
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CREATE YOUR MOST BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


With Century Furniture it’s easy to make your home beautiful. 
Select stunning pieces from our premier line of superbly crafted 
furniture. Choose from 18th century or the most fory wari rd looking 
contemporary styles. You'll see Century S 
look to any room in your home. For the home yo 
Century Furniture. Come see! 


CARTS FEDDE’S 


Home Furnishings @ Interior Design Fine Home Furnishings & Interior Design 


ills: 2: ; - @ Interior De: 
na Hills: 23401 Avenida de la Carlota Pasadena @® 2350 East Colorado Boulevard Dei 


770-1744 at Sierra! adre Boulevard. 818-796-7103 8109 Sc 
pg Beach: 1250 E. Pacific Coast Hwy. AILY 9:30 —6 @ Friday til 9 Y 
599-1357 aC losed Sunday @ Visa @ Terms 


— Centur Furniture : 


Sund 


NORTH CAROLINA - 25 





=~ 8S RR ERE 

ae Tritt) ae 
SATTIitire 
ATIIIItt 
Titiantitt 
7A VTet ttt ties 

“BEERS 


ok 


James M Chadwick Associates 
LANDSCAPE DESI/GN/BU/LD 


101 Church Street, Suite 6, Los Gatos, CA 95032 (408) 374-8657 


GARDEN DESIGN. .. By THE BookK 


You'll find Robinson lron’s Fern group in our Garden portfolio, a 
handsome color catalog of our cast iron collection. For comfortable 
terrace seating or a quiet moment in your garden, this furniture 
is intricately detailed in a century-old pattern. Robinson quality is 
apparent in the generous size, contoured seats and heavy casting. 

For your copy of the portfolio, which also includes fountains, 
urns and statuary, send $5.00 with your name and address. 
tablished 1932 ON EIT - 


IA RUG MART 


Exquisite Oriental !.:1gs - Exceptional Service PORE {16 RECRSEREES 
Alexander City, Alabama 35010 
530 North Lake Avenue ® Pasadena, California 91101 20S) S22 08 
(818) 796-8725 © (213) 681-5109 
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Hoppe Imports 








SHIPMENTS FROM EUROPE AND ASIA -- BEECHWOOD CHAIRS with rush seats, 
an endless variety of antiques and decorations. chandeliers, and hundreds of Chinese baker's racks, pastry tables, and planters. 
ee 









, meri) ‘ cel # 
FRENCH COUNTRY ACCESSORIES -- BRONZE-MOUNTED FURNITURE, clocks, 
wonderful birdcages and all the faience and statuary from French Chateaux and 
TUL oe manors. 


oe 


Showplace Square's Largest European Antique Collection. Three Floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of Pe amy tr 
450 Townsend Street, San Francisco, California 94107. Phone 415 543-9795 4 





Sophistication in 
traditional & contemporary 
cabinetry... 


SHOWCASE 
KITCHENS 


the obvious decision 


Professional Designers 
Distinctive Appliances 


Architectural Remodeling 


featuring 


WmOhs 


TIMELESS KITCHENS, MADE ONE AT A TIME 


and other fine names in 
cabinetry 


2317 Westwood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(213) 470-3222 


TO THE TRADE 
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TAYLOR'S PRESENTS 
EXCLUSIVE EUROPEAN IMPORTS! 
ELEGANT FURNISHINGS 
AND GRACEFUL INTERIORS 
CREATED IN THE GRAND MANNE! 
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AYLOR’S 


| 


a ya 


CELEBRATING OUR 
SLUTS AWAY Nee 






i rt es 
6479 VaN Nuys BLvp., VAN.Nuys, CA * (818)786-5970 ¢ (213)873-1081 
es Mon - Sat, 9 - 5:30 © Visa, MASTERCARD @ EASY FINANCING 


Presenting 
This Month in our 


New Renaissance and 
Simic Beverly Hills Galleries 


Group Landscape Exhibit 





\lex Dzigurski “South of Sur” 





Gene Speck “Haybarn” 


Simic Galleries 


CARMEL BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLLA 
San Carlos and Sixth 305 N. Rodeo Drive 7925 Girard Ave. 
408-624-7522 213-285-9700 619-454-0225 





James Fetherolf “Rain at Last” 


... and in our 


Simic La Jolla and Carmel Galleries 


Alexander Dzigurski 
One-Man Show 


NEW [9)ENAISSANCE 


“ C gallery of fire at 


LA JOLLA 
1205 Prospect St. 
619-456-4076 
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ACADEMY LAMPS 


9011 Beverly Blvd. DIRECT IMPORTER Tel: (213) 271-1123 


LA, CA 90048 40 DAY DELIVERY MOST ITEMS Fax: (213) 271-1318 
Established 1947 


Early 19th Century French Child's Bed, 
Louis 16th Walnut Night Stands 
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JOHN HALL DESIGNS I 


CUSTOM FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER ¢ ART - ACCESSORIES 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 
1010 MONTANA AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 (213) 393-0305 


Great fhings Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 





NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 














Pee All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


_ 8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 


NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI DALLAS.“ WASHINGTON _SANFRANCISCO 





AN ora Oy 
Santa Barbara & 


Corona Del Mar 
Encinitas 


Antique European Pine 
Emphasizing “A Country & Southwestern Look” 
2912 E. Coast Hwy. 940 A First St. 410 E. Haley St. 


(Soo w eevee Encinitas Santa Barbara 
(714) 759-3665 (619) 632-8579 (805) 962-0250 





5 . — 
LN eee For national, & international consultation, 
| oe Par p phone (800) 426-8963 





Southwest Traditional 


Distinctive Doors and Hardware 


An exclusive designer collection of entry and interior doors, 
with door and cabinet hardware, inspired by the art of the 
ancient pueblo dwellers. Craftsmen offers a wide choice of 

woodstocks and finishes. Full color brochure available from: 


4050 West Whitton, Phoenix, AZ 85019 
(602) 278-8054, FAX: (602) 278-3431 


Pictured: Arizona interior doors with inset of Sandia hardware. 
FOR TRADE ONLY 


Make your yard the most 
ICSE MCB MAb | 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 

joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 

business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 

quarter of a century. And our experience ' 
shows both in awards for design excellence 

and in the increased home equity our designs 

have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 

in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, | 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas_ | 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


1 | AY Wi AND ASSOCIATES 


Elegant Designs for Living 


333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 


Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 





We'll show you 
how to live ina 
much nicer 
home, without 
changing your 
address. 





JACK 
JQSePH 


Since 1947 


¢ Interior Design 
e Fine Furniture 
¢ Unusual Accessories 


213) 393-374] 


Showroom Hours: | 
Tuesday - Saturday 
9:00am to 5:30pm 


1105 Wilshire Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 











SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped 
on cover and spine, provides padded protection for 
treasured back issues of Architectural Digest. Two cases 
will hold 12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


ACRYLIC 
SLIPCASE: 
Attractive see- 
through organizer 
made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 
issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust- 
free. $22 (2.25) 
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BACK ISSUES: Available from 
1989 to present. Please list 
selections on a separate sheet. 
$6 each (we pay Beane. 


[AGAZINE BIN: Beside your favorite chair, in your 
fice, library or on a bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin 
wi Architectural Digest back issues neat and 
yailable. $41 (3.00) 


a 





eep favorite issues organized 
vith these useful accessories... 


Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer 
good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trade- 
marks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 


ail to; Wilshire Marketing Corp., P.O. Box 10540, Des Moines, IA 50340 



































(indicate quantity 
Check ble to Wils] NereEnec #200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 
. _] Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. ea Bs ea 
AME CA, IA and NY residents add applicable sales tax #201111 SOFT SLIFCASE i 
' (please print) AM20 Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds #200011 ACRYLIC SLIP ) 
DDRESS i ; BACK ISSUES $6 each 
0) Visa MasterCard | American Express 
ITY Cardi GRAND TOTAL $:——__—__— a - 
Please add amount indic n ) for 
TATE ZIP Exp. Date shipping per unit shipp 





‘THERE'S A NEW WAY 
NJOY THIS OFFICE 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small 
monthly charge. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest 
collection of antique office furniture ever 
assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked 
museum quality pieces. 


OQUA 


Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 
leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
nificent residential selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in 

our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 
decorator or use ours. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Show room: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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Another sign that you need a Range Rover. 


les likely that stopping causes more acci- 
dents in the winter than going. 

So it might be comforting to know 
that every Range Rover now comes 
with an anti-lock braking system many 
experts consider the most sophisticated 
in the world. 

It’s asystem designed to function 
everywhere a Range Rover functions. 

And a system that controls all four 


wheels of a 4-wheel drive Range Rover 
with the ability to make up to 250 
corrections. Per second. 

Altogether, it’s a system that enables 


€® RANGE ROVER 


you to maintain steering and control in 
anything from a downpour to a blizzard 

Why not call 1-800 FINE 4WD for : 
dealer near you? 

After all, while a luxurious Rar 
Rover may cost a commensurat 
rious price of roughly $38,000. ‘ook at it 
this w 

No car stops people the way a Range 
Rover does. 








HE McMILLEN COLLECTION FROM BAKER FURNITURE. For over 05 
years the prestigious design firm of McMillen Inc., New York, has decorated the 
homes of America’s most distinguished families with outstanding antiques drawn 


from 18th and 10th Century French, English, Dutch, Far East, and American 
designs. Baker's McMillen Collection presents an extensive selection of these distinc- 


tive pieces, assembled from personal and client collections and faithfully reproduced in exacting de- 
tail by Baker's skilled craftsmen. You are invited to send $8.50 for a color catalogue. 


The McMillen Collection is available i Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, 
through many fine furniture and te ; , Minneapolis, New York, 
: department stores. You are invited to : Philadelphia, 
Z write for their names to Baker Furniture, San Francisco, 
Dept. 669, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand 3 5 Seattle, Troy VO 
Rapids, Michigan 49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, and Wash- 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High ington D.C. FURNITURE 
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OFE SCULPTURED IAM: == 

» JI Ly Xs \ ee fin oe! a) | ee ee | flow. The fabrics and colors are 
sophisticated, subtle. And the possi- 
bilities are endless. Presenting the 


Henredon upholstered collection: 


fresh, contemporary. Sofas, chairs, 


sectionals, ottomans in an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of styles, 
fabrics and custom options. Hand- 
tailored; each piece cut and sewn 
to order. Available with personal- 
ized arms, cushions, special back 
treatments. And the frames: excep- 
tionally well made, solid, virtually 
indestructible. Graceful forms 
designed to mix and match with 
other upholstered and wood pieces. 
Furniture that's soft, sculptured, 
sensuous. Timeless. For the dealer 
nearest you, call 1-800-444-3682. 
For the brochure, send $12.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A30, Morganton, 
North Carolina 28655. 


U pholstered Collection by 


ie HENRED 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST INTERIOR DESIGN 
148 Ashdown House in Oxfordshire 


Z 4 New Life for a Seventeenth-Century Landmark 
Interior Design by David Mlinaric 
Text by Desmond Guinness/Photography by Derry Moore 








158 _ Park Avenue Thoroughbred 
Sophisticated Patina for a New York Apartment 
Interior Design by Robert Bray and Michael Schaible 
Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Durston Saylor 








166 Spanish Acquisitions 
A Madrid Couple Celebrate Their Country’s Art 
Interior Design by Jaime Parlade 
Text by Nicholas Shrady/ EnGeay, by Derry Moore 





“472 Reflected Glories in Palm Beach 
Infusing a Modern Space with European Luxury 
Interior Design by Robert Metzger, asip, and Michael Christiano 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





186 __ Variation on a Theme 
cover: An 18th-century four-poster bed in Neoclassical Simplicity for a Fort Worth Residence 


the Oakleaf bedroom at Ashdown House, the Interior Design by Marion Kauffman 
Oxfordshire residenceof Wi, anal aeedan: Text By. Michael Banus /ENOMGE aay by Mary E. Nichols 


Ulfane. Interior design by David Mlinaric. 
Bhotperaphy bi ae Moore. See ‘Page 148. 





19 8 A auvelne Canmpenien 
Natural Materials Enhance a Collection of Primitive Art in Southern California 
Interior Design by Steve Chase 


AH Text by Irene Bor, epee raphy by Mary E. Nichols 
10 Letters from Readers Pe. Fe care Srey ee, 








ids -peabaceinte : 5 34 Claudio I Bravo in Tangier 
copie Sre'the issue Moroccan Tranquillity Inspires the South American Artist 


Re ea re Se Text by Edward J. Sullivan/Photography by Roland Beaufre 
Dir TSIk John Pope- Hennessy 


cmvaing Mears Ral) ART ee eee 








50 BrendaniGill 206 Art: Chicago Impressionists 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.—Secrets of Midwestern Echoes of the Luminous French Style 


Wright aed Fallingwater aot i Robert eee 


66 ARCHITECTURAI DICEST 


2 3 Antiques: Chisiese Expart Furniture 


An Exotic Mingling of Eastern and Western Traditions 
ci RAVE Ls 5 Text by John A. Cuadrado 





ee ___ SPECIAL FEATURES 


Vi V ili 
eet a oe ee 18© __ Historic Houses: Voltaire at Ferney 
aa | : m Remembering the Author and Philosopher at His French Chateau 


1 30. en Colleatats Ne. Text by Catherine Styles-McCleod/Photography by Marianne Haas 


Celebrating the Arts and Crafts ; 
Ethos in Manhattan 
By Thomas Hines 


192 ~ Gardens: An Artist’s Realm 
Painter John Hubbard’s Private Landscape in England’s Dorset Hills 
Text Py eS RAM Coy EOE sey by Derry Moore 
1 2 Avchitectaval Digest Visits: Kathryn and Robert Altman 
Interior Design by Richard Gillette and Stephen Shadley 
Text PY Steven M. L. prone Ey Cee by aes ees Arce 


262 Richard Strauss in Bavaria 
The Alpine Retreat of a 
Musical Legend 
By Nicholas Shrady 





FAG) Avehbieehires Arthur Erickson 


Contemporary Pavilions for a Bluff on Puget Sound 
Text ey Sea career ae by Dick oe 


274 AD-at-Large 
nside the Design World 


286 eader’s Directory 
Copyright © 1990 Architectural 1 Digest Publishing Cou All eee reserved 


in all countries. Copyright contents may not be reproduced in any manner without prior 
written permission of Architectural Digest. Printed in the United States of America. 
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HE NEW KITCHENAID BUILT-INS. 
INCONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE KITCHENAID® ARCHITECT SERIES IS HOW IT DISAPPEARS. 
WHETHER YOU USE PLAIN FRONTS OR PANEL THE APPLIANCES TO MATCH YOUR DECOR, 
THEY LL FIT INCONSPICUOUSLY INTO YOUR CABINETRY FOR A SMOOTH-FLOWING, TOTALLY 
COORDINATED DESIGN. 

SINCE THESE ARE THE BUILT-INS WITH THE BUILT-IN QUALITY OF KITCHENAID, 
THEIR PERFORMANCE AND DURABILITY MATCH THEIR BEAUTY. 

OUR BUILT-IN REFRIGERATOR, FOR EXAMPLE, LOOKS BEAUTIFUL BOTH INSIDE AND 
OouT. ONLY 24” DEEP TO FIT FLUSH WITH YOUR CABINETS, IT’S DESIGNED FOR STYLE, 
CONVENIENCE AND FUNCTION WITH SUCH FEATURES AS ICE & WATER THROUGH THE DOOR. 

OUR DOUBLE OVEN LETS YOU COOK WITH FAST, EVEN CONVECTION HEAT AS WELL 
AS THE CONVENTIONAL WAY. OUR GLASS-SURFACE COOKTOP HAS SEALED CAST-IRON 


HEATING ELEMENTS, SO CLEANING IS A BREEZE. OUR FAMOUS DISHWASHER HAS A SOUND- 


ABSORBING WHISPER- QUIET™ SYSTEM. 

AND JUST LIKE OUR DISHWASHER, EVERY APPLIANCE IN THE ARCHITECT SERIES 1: 
BUILT TO GIVE YOU OUTSTANDING SERVICE THROUGH THE YEARS. 

TO SEE THE ARCHITECT SERIES ON DISPLAY, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-422-12° 


KitchenAid 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE™ 


















































ATLANTA # BOSTON * CHICAGO ¢ DALLAS ¢ DANIA 
HIGH POINT * LAGUNA NIGUEL * LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ® PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO ® SEATTLE 


Through Interior Designers 








FABRICS AND Pee 
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essories International product line has been inspired by ancient Egyptian, 


id Etruscan furnishings. We employ many of the same manufacturing techniques 
th re used to create the original pieces 
Ou oe accessories and furnishings are finished by a special method that 


make n look as though they have been buried for 2,000 years. 
color bin 

3605 willow! suite 508, houston, texas 77054 

(713) 661-7006 fax (713) 661-6838 (to the trade) 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST® 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


VOLUME FORTY-SEVEN/NUMBER THREE 


Architectural Digest (ISSN 0003-8520) is published 
monthly by Architectural Digest Publishing 
Corp., a subsidiary of Knapp Communications 
Corporation, Cleon T. Knapp, chairman. Edito- 
rial and executive offices are located at 5900 
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TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. FExacting repro- 


ductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure of a nobleman and still 
housed in a great Stately Home. The collection is selected by international antiques 
authority Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt., to be reproduced with the skill of Baker's 
finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our Baker collections in the showrooms 
listed below through your interior designer or architect and you may send $20.00 for a 


Sta tely Homes cata logue. 





A distinguished manufacturer 
a Y and distributor of fine fur- 
KMNIVaRE AY niture, decorative fabrics 
\ L004, #/ and accessories with show- 
A rooms in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High 
Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
Baker Furniture, Dept. 674, 1661 Monroe 
Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. 
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At Your SERVICE” 


PERSONAL STYLE 
REFLECTS 
INDIVIDUALITY 
AND CONFIDENCE. 


a 
Let us help you 


create your Own. 
Our Video Preview 
shows you first 
hand how to 
put-it-all-together. 
The cost is only 
$16.00. 

To purchase your 
copy or to be placed 
on our special 
mailing list, 
call toll free 
1-800-451-6900 
10AM - 7PM EST 
Remember, advice 
and answers are 
only a phone 
call away. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The quality of Architectural Digest is 
always very high, but you can be par- 
ticularly proud of your November 
1989 Collector’s Edition,’“Inside New 


York.” It is a wonderful and fascinat-" 


ing montage. The issue catches the 

diversity of interesting and exciting 

apartments, shops and landmarks 
that make New York unique. 

Harriet Deutsch 

Beverly Hills, California 


I just finished reading the New York 

issue. Bravo! Dare I say, I wish I lived 
in your New York. 

Hal Prince 

New York, New York 


The November 1989 issue, “Inside 
New York,” was my reader while 
traveling to New York for a fabulous 
fall weekend. I spent hours poring 
over the pages—understanding the 
residential dilemmas, reliving the ex- 
citement on the street in Chinatown. 
New York is truly as diverse and ex- 
citing as your special edition. You 
captured the city at its best! 
Karen L. Martin 
Towson, Maryland 


“New York Designers’ Favorite 
Shops,” in the November 1989 issue, 
was both fun and full of genuinely 
useful information. However, I was 
shocked by one glaring error. Mario 
Buatta’s favorite store is not in fact 
J. Garvin Mecking, but rather the 
D’Agostino supermarket at First Ave- 
nue and Fifty-sixth Street! 
David Robinson 
New York, New York 


In your wonderful November New 
York issue I was especially touched 
by Peter Matthiessen’s story “Old 
Hometown,” and his beautiful prose 
so reminiscent of Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry. Thank you. 

Ruth Sherwood Lenzi 

New York, New York 


Your article in the November 1989 is- — 
sue “The Algonquin—Nights at the 
Round Table” is most interesting. 
However, I am at a loss to understand 
why no mention was made of Mary 
and Ben Bodne, owners of the Algon- : 
quin for the past forty-one years, fol- 
lowing the death of Frank Case. The 
Bodnes have maintained the tradi- 
tions of the Algonquin with loving 
care and attention. 
Rachel Feldstein 
Baltimore, Maryland 


If someone were to syndicate the pur- 
chase of the rose window at Chartres 
and proceed to sell off the stained 
glass piece by piece, Architectural Di- 
gest would be the first to howl. And 
rightly so. Your fawning approval 
(AD-at-Large, November 1989) of the 
desecration by W. Graham Arader of 
Mark Catesby’s Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Is- 
lands and John Gould’s Humming- 
birds is in bad taste. Arader and his ilk 
have manipulated a designer market 
for natural history prints that has 
placed the great color-plate books, es- 
pecially those of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, on the endan- 
gered species list. Rather than en- 
couraging this pillage, you might 
add your support to an awareness 
that the whole is greater than the 
sum of the parts. 
David M. Lank 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


I want to send my compliments to 
you on the very handsome article 
“Antiques: Napoleon III Style” in 
your November 1989 issue. I was 
particularly happy to see the Brun- 
schwig & Fils silk velvet that was 


. used to complement the antiques in 


the glorious photographs. 
Murray B. Douglas 
Senior Vice-President 
Brunschwig & Fils 
New York, New York 
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Recently, the 12-cylinder BMW 750iL earned its place on Motor Tre | 
Magazine's list of the world’s best performance cars—alongside Ferrari 
Lamborghini and Porsche. Not terribly surprising, for a BMW. But very 
surprising, considering the 750iL is the only four-door luxury sedan in} 
the lot. Few interiors, even those without wheels, can compete with the? 


c 1989 Sy Mafth America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo arg! 
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Oil for quietness and tasteful elegance. Its leather seating is a tribute 
raftsmanship. Its next-century el ectronics exist not to dazzle, but to 
plement the natural driving instincts. Visit your BMW dealer 
test drive the 750iL.I?’s one of the world’s greatest perform- 
e cars. Even when it’s standing still. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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Since they began in 1929, the Academy 
Awards have enthralled the world with 
their glamour, drama and sheer star 
power. Next month Architectural Digest 
presents its Academy Awards Collector's 
Edition, featuring the residences of Holly- 
wood's greatest award-winners and nominees. In- 
cluded are stories on Charlie Chaplin, Marlene 
Dietrich, Gary Cooper, Bette Davis, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Fred Astaire, Louis B. Mayer, Clark Gable, 
Gene Hackman and Kirk Douglas, to name only a 
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few. Each story provides a rare glimpse of 
a particular kind of Hollywood style and 
personality, from Buster Keaton’s palatial 
Mediterranean estate to Liza Minnelli’s 
sleek urban apartment. The issue also con- 
tains Garson Kanin’s tales of Hollywood 
in the forties, a look at the career of set designer 
Cedric Gibbons, and profiles of the architects who 
built many of the stars’ dream houses. Please join us 
next month for this exclustve—and _ historic—look 
inside the Academy Awards. 


lige iar Editor-in-Chief 





Ashdown House in Oxfordshire 

Beningbrough Hall in Yorkshire, 
Wimpole Hall in Cambridgeshire, the 
Assembly Rooms in Bath and, most re- 
cently, Ashdown House in Oxford- 
shire, constitute the major restoration 
work David Mlinaric has done for the 
National Trust over the last several 
years. Most Trust properties have care- 
takers, says the English decorator, so Ashdown, with ten- 
ants who have actively participated in the house’s 
restoration, “is a special case.” Max and Joy Ulfane chose 
Mlinaric for the task in part because they were so im- 
pressed by his work on Beningbrough Hall. The choice is 
more fitting than they may have realized, because there is 
an intriguing historic link between the two houses: 
Ashdown House was built for Queen Elizabeth of Bohe- 
mia, sister of Charles I, while Beningbrough was once 
owned by Sir John Bourchier, an avowed enemy of 
Charles during the English Civil War and one of those 
who passed a sentence of death on him. See page 148. 
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David Mlinaric 


Park Avenue Thoroughbred 

“T think our work there is very tradi- 
tional,” says Robert Bray of the Park 
Avenue apartment he designed for a 
young family with his partner, Mi- 
chael Schaible. “But it’s been pointed 
out to us that our idea of traditional is 
very different from other people’s,” he 
adds with a laugh. “It’s a wonderful 





Robert Bray 


apartment to live in because we were 
able to take time with it,” the wife says. 
All of the elements, from the artworks 
and antique wood furniture to the 
original Art Déco sinks, were discussed 
and planned. ‘There wasn’t anything 
that we bought or acquired without all 
four of us agreeing—nothing, not even 
a doorknob,” says the wife, who par- 
ticularly likes marine paintings. ‘Most of the paintings we 
have are of single subjects, things that the artists wanted to 
capture and revere. The one exception—the grand ges- 
ture—is the painting of a shipwreck in the entrance hall. 
That one is opera.” See page 158. 





Michael Schaible 


Spanish Acquisitions 

At age seventeen, Anna Abell6é went to 
study art history in Paris, probably not 
guessing that she would one day own 
works by some of the world’s most 
famous artists. Today, canvases by 
Picasso, Matisse, Braque and other 
modernists hang in the entrance hall of 
her Madrid house, whose interiors 
were designed by Jaime Parlade. She and her husband, 
Juan, are avid collectors, particularly of the work of Span- 
ish artists, and are deeply involved in the art world. “My 
father-in-law collected Spanish art. It was a family thing,” 
she says. ‘We started off with Spanish primitives.” One of 
their early acquisitions, a bullfight scene by Eugenio Lucas, 
now hangs between two Goya portraits in the living room. 





Jaime Parlade 


continued on page 20 
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continued from page 14 


Active in fund-raising for the Prado in Madrid, she is also 
working to set up a museum of contemporary art in To- 
ledo, and helping to plan an international museum confer- 
ence in Cérdoba. Spain, Anna Abelld says, is in the midst 
of a fascinating period in its art history. “It’s a new, dy- 
namic country, so young, so full of life. It’s a great moment 
for young painters.” See page 166. 


Reflected Glories in Palm Beach 
“T’ve loved antiques all my life,” says 
Rose Sachs, who for the last several 
years has been buying them for inte- 
rior designer Robert Metzger. During 
her forty-seven-year marriage to Mor- 
timer Sachs (“He proposed on our first 
date and I said yes’’), the couple were 
partners in a Palm Beach real estate 
firm that bore their names. After Mor- 
timer Sachs’s death in 1982, Mrs. Sachs 
kept the business going for three more 
years and bought a pied-a-terre in New 
York. But she found herself at loose 
ends, and when four years ago Metz- 
ger told her she had a good eye and 
should turn her hobby into a vocation, 
she didn’t hesitate. She continues to 
travel a great deal and finds things everywhere—from 
New York to Rome to New Zealand, not to mention her 
own backyard. Now seventy-seven, the tireless Sachs 
works only when the spirit moves her. “But,” she says, “it 
moves me quite a bit.” See page 172. 


Rose Sachs 


Robert Metzger 
Michael Christiano 


Variation on a Theme 

Phyllis Hobbs Rowan’s previous Fort 
Worth residence, a Louis XVI-style 
mansion, was a local landmark. Well 
known for her style, wit and busy en- 
tertaining schedule, Rowan recalls, “I 
had so many parties at the other place. 
It was a great, fun, exhausting time.” 
Her current house, an isolated hilltop 
Mediterranean-style villa with com- 
manding views, is much more suited 
to her newer, relaxed lifestyle. When 





Phyllis Hobbs 
Rowan 









as she decided to pare down, she called 
_ =" upon a longtime family friend, in- 
mat? \ ; 
* ~ »&% terior designer Marion Kauffman. 
“ud . Y°* “Phyllis already had the wonderful an- 
y y. 
Marion Kauffman tiques. I just provided the backdrop,” 


says the designer. “I don’t try to push a 
signature look on my clients, and I especially do not be- 
lieve in overly mannered, over-decorated, stridently pre- 
sented interiors. Sometimes you can just look at a room 
and see that it’s in agony!” See page 186. 








Gardens: An Artist’s Realm 
“For twenty years I continued to build « 
the garden. I sat a sit—I thought a 
thought—I rested a rest... . 1 gave my 
entire heart to the affair.” Those words, 
written centuries ago by the designer 
of the Garden of Ease in Shanghai, 
have an appealing relevance to the gar-_ . 

~ dens John and Caryl Hubbard have ~ 
created over a similar period of time in England’s Dorset : 
hills. The walled gardens of Chilcombe—which was once 
owned by the second viscount Nelson, nephew of Brit- 
ain’s naval hero Horatio Nelson—are full of what Hub- 
bard and his wife call “sitting places,” secluded enclosures 
in which to sit and think and rest. “The whole garden was 
planned for an intimate effect,” says the American-born 
artist. Printmaking is another of his interests, and a book of 
his etchings of historic sites in New Harmony, Indiana, 
including Philip Johnson’s famed Roofless Church, will be 
published this spring. See page 192. 


John Hubbard 


A Shoreline Composition 

“I would feel peculiar living where I 
couldn’t see the ocean every day,” says 
Nancy Baldwin, who lives with her 
husband, Jim, and their four children 
in a seaside house designed by Steve 
Chase. While their California residence 
was being built, the Baldwins sailed 
around the world on their yacht, Os- 
prey. The journey allowed them to ex- 
pand their ethnic art collection, which 
is displayed prominently throughout 
the house. “On the boat I began to 
write newsletters—to three hundred of 
our ‘closest friends’—about our trip. I 
guess the ocean brings out my creativ- 
ity,” says Nancy Baldwin. Chase, who 
shares with the Baldwins a passion for 
boats and travel, says he loved receiving the Osprey News- 
letter. “Mrs. Baldwin wrote fabulous descriptions of things 
like moonlit nights and shark feedings—I could almost 
hear the tribal chanting.” See page 198. 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 
~*~ 


Nancy Baldwin 


Jim Baldwin 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Kathryn and Robert Altman 

“The amount of time we spend in New 
York depends entirely on where our 
projects take us,” says Kathryn Alt- 
man. For the last few months, director 
Robert Altman has been completing 
Vincent and Theo, a film shot in France 
about van Gogh and his brother. 
He has now moved on to Rome to 
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Robert Altman 
Kathryn Altman 


continued on page 24 





ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
TECHNOLOGY. 





In today’s world of electronics there is high technology, 
and there is Optonica—inspired technology. 
Optonica televisions, VCRs and audio systems 
are for the discriminating few who truly appreciate intel- 


ligent design, superior engineering, and brilliant innova- 


‘tion. Products for people to use—instead of master. 


Take, for example, the award-winning Voice 
Coach. This remarkable voice-synthesized 
remote ta/ks you through virtually every pro- 

gramming step of 
an Optonica VCR. 


MODELS SHOWN: 31ND798 TV, VCG990U VCR 
SIMULATED PICTURE 


© 1989 Sharp Electronics Corporation 
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Optonica televisions have Super VHS inputs 
for superior picture resolution and clarity. Every VCR 
features an index search system that makes finding a 
specific point on a cassette as simple as pressing a 
button. And the Digital Sound Processing available on 
our Surround Sound Amplifier simulates an array of 
acoustic environments, ranging from a concert hall to 
a stadium. 

As you would expect, Optonica products can 
only be previewed at select dealers. For the Optoni: 
dealer near you call 1-800-BE-SHARP. 


OPTONICA 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS” 

















It's go otation written all over it. As well as the Because nearly 200 of the very plushest and richest 


words “Du Poni’ “ertified Stainmaster.”” Stainmaster carpets ever, have now been created in the 
Its the new emier Designer Collection of luxurious most alluring array of today’s new colors and patterns 
Stainmaster carpets. ever conceived. 





And it resists stains in a fashion that’s truly irresistible See them at a fine carpet showroom in your area. 


And be prepared for an overpowering temptation. 
cause Du Pont can guarantee the carpet's resistance. 
But not yours. 
Always remember, it's not a Stainmaster carpet 
doesn't say Du Pont. 
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shoot Rossini Rossini, about the com- 
poser, starring Vittorio Gassman_and 
Giancarlo Giannini. The Altmans, 
whose primary residence is in Malibu 
(see Architectural Digest, July 1989), re- 
cently asked interior designers Richard 
Gillette and Stephen Shadley to reno- 
vate their New York apartment. “Bob 
handled it as a creative process,” says 
Gillette. “So many times we're re- 
sponsible for bringing all the aesthetics to a job—this time 
a lot came from Bob and Kathryn.” See page 212. 


RICK GILLETTE 


Richard Gillette 
Stephen Shadley 


Architecture: Arthur Erickson 

International architect Arthur Erickson 
worked with his Canadian office—as- 
sociate-in-charge Nick Milkovich and 
project architect Inara Kundzins—to 
complete the Pacific Northwest house 
shown this month. “The location of the 
pavilion-style stone, cedar, glass and 
concrete house in the woods offered 
wonderful opportunities,” explains the Vancouver-born 
architect. “It provided views not only of the sea and 
Mount Rainier, but of the horse farm and nearby forest 


V. TONY HAUSER 
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Arthur Erickson 
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continued from page 20 
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and swampy area.” “I grew up on this farm,” one of the 


residents says. ‘My husband and I have been coming here — 


every summer for twenty-seven years, and it brings such a 
sense of peace. Now, when we walk through the door of 
our house—a place several tirnes better than what we ex- 
pected—we immediately start to calm down.” See page 220. 


Claudio Bravo in Tangier 
“Tf I had another life to live, I’d proba- 


ean-born painter Claudio Bravo. Al- 
most completely self-taught, Bravo 
studied painting briefly in Santiago 
and had his first exhibition there at 
eighteen. He also danced with the San- 
tiago ballet company, but in 1961 
he left for Europe. Now a resident of Tangier, he also 
maintains apartments in Madrid and in New York, where 
he keeps most of his work. “Yet it occurs to me that a 
missile could blow up New York—and my paintings— 
more easily than Tangier, so I’m planning to bring more of 
my work here.” Bravo, whose work is represented in the 
permanent collections of the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, recently had his sixth 
solo show at the Marlborough Galleries. See page 234.0 


Claudio Bravo 





NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Marilyn & James Marinaccio 
145 East 61St., New York, NY10021 212593 2788 


Tigers on gold signed Kishi Renzan, 1805-59, 
(Kyoto artist who painted the walls of 

“The Room of Wild Geese” at the Kyoto 
Imperial Palace). 671/4"H x 142"L. 


EENS AND SCREEN RESTORATION, 
SCULPTURE, FURNITURE, LACQUER AND OBJETS D'ART. 





bly live it as a sculptor,” says the Chil-’ 








BORDERS ON PERFECTION 


Presenting our Cotswold Collection of Wilton-weave carpets. 
Petit point fields to mix and match. With beautiful, unifying borders. 
Ours exclusively in Canada. Yours through your decorator. 
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Unveiling Masaccio’s Radical Masterpiece in Florence 


IF YOU WERE ASKED who was the greatest painter in Florence 
in the fifteenth century and what were the greatest fres- 
coes, the inevitable answer would be that the artist was 
Masaccio and the frescoes the cycle that he painted in the 
Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine. But for almost six years, 
visitors to the Carmine hoping to see the frescoes have 


_been disappointed. The chapel has been closed for clean- 
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ing, and though they might rattle on the gate in the hope 
of enlisting help from some sympathetic Carmelite, access 


_ to it has been rigorously barred. Now, however, the clean- 


The Brancacci Chapel is not just another 
work of art. It is unique because it records 
anew way of looking at the world. 


- 


ing is at an end (and very well it has been done), and as of 
the New Year the chapel is once more accessible. People 
who see it for the first time, and for that matter people 
who frequented it before the restoration, will find that it 
looks very different from the chapel they expect to see. 
What are the main changes, and how will they affect our 
attitude toward the frescoes? 

I must begin by saying something very obvious. The 
Brancacci Chapel is not just another work of art. It is 
unique because it records a revolution in human vision, a 





A six-year restoration of the Brancacci Chapel 
has shed new light on Masaccio’s frescoes, 
pivotal explorations of pictorial space and fig- 
urative style undertaken in 1424-27. ABOVE: In 
The Tribute Money, cleaning has revealed 
landscape of hills. “Even more remarkab! 
notes Sir John, “is the sky, filled with cl 
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new way of looking at the world. It 
was regarded in that way by later art- 
ists who sat studying the frescoes, 
from Fra Filippo Lippi, who watched 
Masaccio painting there, and Fra An- 
gelico, who saw them when the paint 
was scarcely dry, and Botticelli and 
Leonardo, to Raphael and Michelan- 
gelo and Andrea del Sarto and Pon- 
tormo. They were the most influen- 
tial frescoes produced in the fifteenth 
century, and they can now for the 
first time be seen—not, of course, as 
they looked when they were new, 
but in a condition that enables us to 
gauge, more clearly than in the past, 
what fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
painters would have seen while they 
were studying in the chapel. 

The revolution took place in a little 
less than four years, between 1424 
and 1427, and like most revolutions it 
was caused by a number of factors. 
Historically, indeed, we know very 
little about it, since there are no docu- 
ments for the commission. Cardinal 
Newman once explained his con- 
version to Catholicism with the ex- 
pression, ‘Cumulative probability 
leading to subjective certainty,” and 
this is our position in relation to the 
Brancacci frescoes. How did they 
come into existence, and why? 

Taste in Florentine church decora- 
tion as late as the middle of the 1420s 
was inherently conservative. The de- 
mand was for Gothic altarpieces con- 
taining symbolic figures that were 
elevating and communicative but 
were only superficially related to vi- 
sual reality. Though taste in painting 
was conservative, however, the artis- 
tic scene in Florence was dominated 
by two highly progressive, strongly 
empirical artists. One of them was the 


architect Brunelleschi and the other was the sculptor Don- 
atello. According to tradition (credible tradition, since it is 
confirmed by their surviving works), they visited Rome 
soon after 1400, one to study architecture and the other 
sculpture, and both must have been familiar with surviv- 
ing Roman paintings, which were then more numerous 


than they are now. 


In 1408 Donatello started work on the first Renaissance 
statue—the first statue, that is, in which the influence of 
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“No one could doubt that the cripple on the left of St. Peter Healing the Sick with His 
Shadow and the kneeling man with his arms crossed behind him were studied from 
life,’ Sir John observes. “In the Saint Peter, on the other hand, the heavy forms 
are generalized, and some large sculpted model is likely to have been employed.” 


Roman sculpture is so strong as to be self-evident. Brunel- 
leschi, over and above his achievements as an architect, 
was the inventor of linear perspective, the technique 
whereby space within a painting became measurable 
space, and assumed the actuality of the real space in which 
the spectator stood. It was Donatello, not a painter, who 
first applied these principles to a narrative scene, in a relief 
of Saint George and the dragon now in the Bargello. Two 
things about this relief are of particular importance. The 
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first is a building on the right; its perspective is not per- 
fectly accurate, but it is accurate enough to explain the 
omnipresent sense of space in the foreground scene. The 
second is its landscape, a distant ridge of hills with trees 
blown realistically by the wind that anticipates the realistic 
backgrounds of the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel. 
There is no evidence that at this stage either artist con- 
cerned himself with the reform of painting, but it is highly 
unlikely that they did not do so, and if they did, they 





would have recognized that before reform was possible 
two preconditions had to be fulfilled. The first was the 
existence of a church or a community with a bias toward 
realistic rather than symbolic painting, and the second was 
the presence of a painter uncontaminated by contempo- 
rary studio practice, a kind of “reine Thor” like Parsifal, 
who would paint not what he thought but what he saw. In 
the early 1420s both preconditions were satisfied, the first 
through the psychology and the place in history of the 
Carmelite Order, and the second 
through the advent of a barbaric ge- 
nius called Masaccio. 

The Carmelites claimed to be the 
oldest of the religious orders; they be- 
lieved, indeed, as a matter of propa- 
ganda, not of fact, that members of 
the order had been present when 
Saint Peter, the first pope, was en- 
throned at Antioch, and their stance 
in the early fifteenth century was ac- 
tive and belligerent. In 1417, at the 
Council of Constance, Martin V was 
elected pope. His election brought to 
an end a period of contested leader- 
ship that had long weakened the 
church. The council was convened at 
a moment of crisis, and its prime con- 
cern was to check the spread of her- 
esy in northern Europe. 

Two heresies were of special conse- 
quence. Their sponsors were an En- 
glishman, Wycliffe, and a Bohemian 
priest, Hus. Wycliffe denied that the 
Host was “essentially, substantially, 
corporeally and identically” the body 
of Christ, and he was followed in this 
doctrine by Hus. After his death 
Wycliffe was branded a heretic by the 
English Carmelites in their convent at 
Stratford, and in 1409 Hus was con- 
demned as a heretic by Pope Alex- 
ander V. Five years later he was 
summoned to the Council of Con- 
stance with a safe conduct ensuring 
his return to Prague, but it was of no 
avail, and Hus was imprisoned, tried 
and burned at the stake. 

The threat posed by Hus’s doc- 
trines, however, did not end with his 
death. A great part of Bohemia and 


Masaccio collaborated on parts of the Brancacci frescoes with Masolino, who at the Poland remained in Hussite control, 
1 > > > tter k y f > y icte a s9tpy Pregarhy ; itec Z = 
time was the better known of the two artists. In St. Pete ri reaching, Sir John writes that and between 1420 and 1431 five cru- 
cleaning has revealed a curious fact: that the landscape in the upper half of Masolino’s j ; 
fresco was painted by Masaccio, ... Masolino taking over the relatively unexacting sades were proclaimed against the 


scene of Saint Pete: 


preaching, where space is established by the figures alone.” 


embattled heretics. At his trial Hus 
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recanted two of the three main her- 
esies with which he was associated. 
He professed his faith in transubstan- 
tiation and retracted his advocacy of 
predestination. But one he did not 
withdraw. He continued to affirm 
that among the apostles Saint Peter 
was primus inter pares, not the divine- 
ly appointed head of the church. 

This doctrine struck at the root of 
papal authority, and was contested 
with special vigor by the Carmelites. 
In the Carmine in Florence, a play 
was presented annually on the feast 
of the Ascension. The stage repre- 
sented the Mount of Olives, and at 
the climax the apostles, “barefoot, 
some beardless, some with beards just 
as they were in life,” gathered round 
Christ, who conferred on each his 
special gifts or attributes and an- 
nounced his imminent ascension. In 
reply to the apostles’ protests, Christ, 
taking up two keys, turned to Saint 
Peter and addressed him with the fa- 
miliar words: “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I shall build my 
church.” Saint Peter received the 
keys, and Christ, mounting a cradle 
that had been let down from the ceil- 
ing, was hoisted out of sight. 

In the Gospel narrative, the Ascen- 
sion and the presentation of the keys 
are two quite separate scenes, and we 
must conclude that, for the Florentine 
Carmelites, the primacy of Saint Pe- 
ter—that is, of the papacy—was of 
sufficient moment to be introduced, 
for propaganda reasons, into a con- 
text in which it did not properly be- 
long. That is why the story of Saint 
Peter is illustrated in the frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel. 

The painter responsible for the 
greater part of the frescoes, Masaccio, 
was born in 1401 in San Giovanni 
Valdarno, midway between Florence 
and Arezzo. His father was a notary, 
so he came from a half-educated 
background. In 1417 he seems to 
have moved to Florence, where he 
matriculated five years later in the 
painters’ guild, paying his matricula- 
tion fee in small installments, since 
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he was hard up. So far as concerns 
panel painting, he seems to have sub- 
sisted on piecework of a rather trivial 
kind until, in 1426, he was commis- 
sioned to paint an altarpiece for the 
Carmine at Pisa. In July 1427 he com- 
pleted a tax return, which reveals that 
he worked in a studio leased from the, 
Badia and had one assistant named 
Andrea di Giusto. The declaration 
ends, as such returns invariably do, 
with a list of the members of his 
household, headed by ‘Tomaso di ser 
Giovanni, d’anni 25,” and beside the 
name is a note in another hand: 
“dicesi € morto a Roma” (“he is said to 
have died in Rome”). His death is 
generally ascribed to the year 1428. 
There is not one single document that 
connects him with his main patrons, 
the Carmine in Florence; there is no 
commission for a fresco; and we 
know nothing at all about his move- 
ments, save that he was in Florence in 
1422 and in the summer of 1427, and 
in Pisa through a great part of 1426. 
Masaccio’s first altarpiece bears the 
date 1422 and was painted for a small 
provincial church. The central group 
of the Virgin and Child is set in space, 
defined by the rather unsophisticated 





They were the most in- 
fluential frescoes of the 
fifteenth century. 





architecture of the marble throne, 
and its recessiveness is enhanced by 
kneeling figures turned inward at the 
front. The painting is lit frontally 
with a hard light that throws the 
forms into the strongest possible re- 
lief and enhances their sculptural 
character. This apart, the painting is 
not a work of great distinction, and 
there is nothing in it to suggest that 
its painter, in the space of some three 
years, would become the master of 
the Brancacci Chapel. 

But by early 1424 the transforma- 
tion had begun. It is evident in The 


Virgin and Child with St. Anne in the 
Uffizi, which was painted jointly | 
with Masaccio’s future collaborator in 
the Brancacci Chapel, Masolino. The 
division of labor is reasonably clear. 
Masolino had been a member of the 
workshop of the sculptor Ghiberti, 
and the Saint Anne and four of the 
five angels conform to his style as we 
know it from earlier works, while the 
Virgin and Child and one of the an- 
gels are by Masaccio. The style of Ma- 
saccio’s Virgin is more subtle than 
that of the Virgin in his earlier altar- 
piece; and the Child, with his dis- 
tended cheeks and his springy hair, 
depends from a known classical 
sculpture in the Uffizi. 

The decoration of the Brancacci 
Chapel was likewise collaborative. 
The common assumption (and it is 
only an assumption) is that in 1424 
the frescoes in it were entrusted to 
Masolino (the reason for supposing 
this is that it is what the very inade- 
quate sixteenth-century sources im- 
ply), that it was prosecuted jointly till 
1425, when Masolino (who was the 
better-known artist of the two) left 
Florence for Hungary, and that there- 
after it was continued by Masaccio. 

The Brancacci Chapel was founded 
by Pietro di Piuvichese Brancacci, 
who died in 1367, and rights over it 
passed to his sons and then to a 
brother and a nephew, Felice Bran- 
cacci, a merchant who was long cred- 
ited with the commission. But Felice 
Brancacci’s tax return of 1427 makes 
no reference to its decoration (which 
would have been tax-deductible), 
and it is likely that its decoration 
was funded from bequests made in 
the fourteenth century by Pietro 
Brancacci and his son Antonio. If the 
source of funds was a benefaction al- 
ready in the hands of the community, 
control of the commission would 
have rested with the prior and the 


* body of Carmelites attached to the 


church. They would have been re- 
sponsible for enjoining that the cycle 
represent the story of Saint Peter, and 
represent it with the same veracity as 
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the Ascension play. They would also 
have been responsible for insisting 
that the frescoes be filled with por- 
traits of living Carmelites. 

Naturally, the subjects of the fres- 
coes must have been agreed on before 
work was begun. The lunettes were 
to display on the left The Calling of 
Saints Peter and Andrew; on the altar 
wall beside the window, the scene 
Feed My Sheep and St. Peter's Repen- 
tance; and on the right wall, St. Peter 
Walking on the Water. In the second 
register under the lunettes were to be 
The Tribute Money on the left wall; St. 
Peter Preaching to the left of the altar; 
The Baptism of the Neophytes to its 
right; and on the right wall, The Cur- 
ing of the Lame Man and The Raising 
of Tabitha. Below these again, in 
the bottom register, were to be on 
the left wall The Raising of the Son 
of Theophilus and St. Peter Enthroned; 
St. Peter Healing the Sick with His 
Shadow to the left of the altar; and The 
Death of Ananias to its right. On the 
right wall there would conjecturally 
have been the trial, imprisonment 
and crucifixion of Saint Peter (conjec- 
turally because the scene we see now 
was painted two generations later 
than the other frescoes). At the en- 
trance to the chapel were to be, on the 
right, The Temptation of Adam and Eve, 
and on the left, The Expulsion from 
Paradise. The main event of Saint Pe- 
ter’s life, Christ presenting the keys to 
St. Peter, was not portrayed. 

The Brancacci Chapel today is very 
different from the chapel in which 
Masaccio worked. It was transformed 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
after a fire broke out in the church. 
The area above the present frescoes 
was refrescoed and covered with dec- 
orative plasterwork, with the resul- 
tant loss of the Gothic architecture of 
the upper part, of the frescoed Evan- 
gelists on the roof of the chapel, and 
of the lunettes 0 | he upper surface of 
the three walls. ‘i xc lunettes were in- 
vestigated in the recent restoration, 
but all that survived of Masolino’s 
frescoes were sinopie (underdraw- 
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ings) so damaged as to be all but illeg- 
ible and only of academic interest. 
The tall Gothic window of the origi- 
nal chapel was replaced with an eigh- 
teenth-century window, but in the 
current restoration the lower half of 
the original window was recovered 
and is now visible. To judge from the 
base of the original window where 
the remains of an illegible narrative 
scene have been found, the height of 
the altar was much less than that of 
the altar inserted in the eighteenth 
century. For historical reasons the 
eighteenth-century altar has, how- 
ever, been replaced, though forward 
of the altar wall so that it no longer 
conceals part of the frescoes. 

The painted decoration of the 
lower part of the original window 
has been recovered in the restoration; 
it is painted in the style that Masolino 
used in earlier frescoes at Empoli (the 
town west of Florence at which the 
trains to the Pisa airport now unac- 
countably stop), and the three lost lu- 
nettes and the ceiling frescoes of the 
Evangelists are likely to have been 
painted in the style he used at Empoli 





The figures are the 
product of a single im- 
pulse, with no seam, 
no second thought. 





as well. But once these frescoes were 
completed, the scheme seems to have 
been revised. 

Though the Brancacci Chapel was 
a Gothic chapel, on the lower part of 
its walls an attempt is made for the 
first time to create a fictive architec- 
tural space in opposition to the real 
space of the church. The corners of 
the fields are filled with painted Co- 


rinthian pilasters, and a painted <ar- - 


chitrave is inserted between the two 
registers of frescoes. The fictive ar- 
chitecture is Brunelleschian, and the 
change is likely to have been due to 


Brunelleschi (who was portrayed, 


with Donatello, in a fresco in the’ 


cloister of the church). At this point 
Masaccio took over the decoration of 
the chapel. If the depiction of the 
story of Saint Peter was from the first 
designed as propaganda (as it must 


have been), when described by the ~ 
fluent, decorative brush of Masolino — 
it was propaganda of a singularly in-’ 


effective kind. No one looking at 
Masolino’s later frescoes in Rome 
would believe, from the evidence of 


the frescoes alone, that the events re- — 


corded in them actually took place. 
In the Brancacci Chapel an attempt 
was made to bridge this gap. It 
was decided that the frescoes in the 
two bottom registers (those that are 


preserved today) must not only retell _ 


the story of Saint Peter, but retell it in 
terms so lifelike that its authenticity 
was not in doubt. This involved re- 
thinking both the spatial content of 
the frescoes and their figure style. 
Work started with the upper fres- 
coes on the altar wall, on the left with 
Masolino’s St. Peter Preaching and on 
the right with The Baptism of the Neo- 
phytes of Masaccio. But,here the 
cleaning has revealed a curious fact: 
that the landscape in the upper half 
of Masolino’s fresco was painted by 
Masaccio and the landscape in the 
upper half of Masaccio’s fresco is by 


-Masolino. This seems to indicate that 


responsibility for the lower half of 
the frescoes, the area containing fig- 
ures, was exchanged, Masolino tak- 
ing over the relatively unexacting 
scene of Saint Peter preaching, where 
space is established by the figures 
alone, and Masaccio taking over the 
much more taxing baptism scene, 
where the depiction of space is inde- 
pendent of the figures and the cate- 
chumen had to be depicted nude. 
Cleaning has emphasized the fun- 
damental difference between the 
scenes. Masaccio, so far as we can tell, 
had no experience of fresco painting 
before he began working for the Car- 
mine, and was therefore not the slave 
of an inherited technique. One of the 
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factors present in his mind almost 
from the start was the need to pre- 
serve the continuity of figures, espe- 
cially of figures that were disrobed. In 
The Baptism of the Neophytes the na- 
ked figures are each the product of a 
single impulse, with no caesura, no 
seam, no second thought. The Adam 
and Eve of the Expulsion by the en- 
trance in the upper register are exe- 
cuted in the same way. Vivid though 
they seemed before, their lifelikeness 
in their cleaned state is immeasurably 
enhanced. Each figure was painted in 
one giornata only (the term giornata, 
or day, means a working period in 
which the damp intonaco could be 
impregnated with fresco), and the an- 
gel above was painted in a third. The 
figures after cleaning are even more 
strongly modeled than they appeared 
to be before; the angel floats over 
them with sublime confidence, and 
the classicizing heads and bodies 
are treated with a passion and ex- 
pressiveness that looks forward over 
a century to the Sistine ceiling of 
Michelangelo. 

The upper part of the left of the 
chapel is filled with the best known 
of the frescoes, The Tribute Money. 
The figures in it, save for certain de- 
tails, look much as they did before, 
though the play of light since clean- 
ing is now stronger. But there is one 
area of major change: the landscape, 
which was imperfectly legible before 
and seemed to have lost much of its 
original detail. This has to a large ex- 
tent been recovered, and the hills, re- 
ceding in space and covered with 
small trees or shrubs, are more spe- 
cific than they were. If an early-fif- 
teenth-century painter were to have 
attempted to reproduce the landscape 
north of the Arno from the south side 
of the river, the result would have 
looked very like the present land- 
scape of The Tribute Money. Even 
more remarkable is the sky, filled 
with horizontal clouds cf a kind we 
find again in reliefs by Donatello. 

The corresponding scene on the 
right-hand side, with The Curing of 
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Unveiling Masaccio’s Radical Masterpiece in Florence 


continued from page 40 


the Lame Man and The Raising of Tabi- 
tha, was entrusted to Masolino, and 
very beautiful it is, though the ele- 
gant, laborious figures at the front 
still read as insertions, not as figures 
integrated in the scene. When this 
fresco and The Temptation of Adam and 
Eve adjacent to it were completed, 


Masolino left for Hungary, and 


played no further part in the decora- 
tion of the chapel. The lowest register 
of frescoes, two beside the altar and 
one on the left wall, are by Masaccio. 
The construction of the two frescoes 
beside the altar is much more com- 
plex than any of the upper scenes (the 
two perspective constructions meet at 
a point beneath the window of the 
chapel), and the settings are more re- 
alistic. Saint Peter cures the sick with 
his shadow in what might well be a 
Florentine street (a new section of this 
scene has been recovered in cleaning, 
and the architecture has acquired 
new truthfulness), and the death of 
Ananias again takes place among 
buildings of a type spectators in the 
fifteenth century would have recog- 
nized. The sky is again treated realis- 
tically, as is the mountain with its 
snowy peak in the scene on the right. 





Their lifelikeness in 
their cleaned state is 
immeasurably enhanced. 





The fresco on the left wall of the 
chapel under The Tribute Money con- 
tains two scenes—on the left, The 
Raising of the Son of Theophilus, and 
on the right, St. Peter Enthroned. 
Masaccio’s work on it was broken 
off, and it was completed, like the 
corresponding wall on the right side, 
in the last quarter of the century 
by Filippino Lippi. But Masaccio was 
responsible for the setting, for the 
wall that runs across the scene, and 
for the trees and building seen over it. 
The spongelike foliage above the wall 
in its cleaned state leaves no doubt 


_ sculptured model is likely to have 





that he must have studied the re- 
mains of classical painting, presum- 
ably in Rome, before painting the 
Brancacci frescoes. 

This possibility was raised many 
years ago by Richard Offner on 
grounds not of Masaccio’s landscape 
but of his figure style, and the consis- 
tency of lighting through the frescoes 
certainly looks back to Roman paint- 
ing. The light source is, as we might 
expect, the window of the chapel, so 
that the scenes on the left wall are lit 
from the right and those on the right 
wall from the left. 

In books about Masaccio the sup- 
position is that he observed the real 
world, and with it the human figure, 
with greater directness than any pre- 
vious painter, and then, through an 
act of pictorial will, translated what 
he saw onto the chapel walls. In their 
cleaned state the frescoes presuppose 
a more elaborate process. Masolino, 
while working in the chapel, pro- 
duced figures that are different from 
any that he painted before or after- 
ward, and that have sometimes been 
mistaken for figures by Masaccio. 
From this it must be inferred that in 
the Brancacci Chapel a new method 
of figure painting was evolved, 
which for about eighteen months 
was reluctantly accepted by Maso- 
lino. The tactility of Masaccio’s fig- 
ures in their cleaned state, and their 
absolute consistency of lighting, sug- 
gest that this involved the use of full- 
scale models. 

The models were probably of two 
kinds. The first were life models. No 
one could reasonably doubt that the 
cripple on the left of Masaccio’s St. 
Peter Healing the Sick with His Shadow 
and the kneeling man with arms 
crossed immediately behind him 
were studied from life. In the Saint 
Peter, on the other hand, the heavy 
forms are generalized, and some large 


been employed. The figures through- 
out The Tribute Money and St. Peter 
Enthroned, and all of the figures in the 
Death of Ananias save for a beggar be- 
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hind and the rumpled body of Ana- 
nias, appear to have been based on | 
modeled figures of this kind. In the 
altarpiece painted at Pisa in 1426, 
Masaccio seems to have relied on an 
architectural scheme planned by Bru- 
nelleschi and on figurative models by 
Donatello, and it is far from improb- | 
able that in the Brancacci Chapel he 
did so too. ‘ 

How, then, does the cleaning of 
the frescoes affect one’s total view of 
the Brancacci Chapel? Obviously, 
the frescoes look more vivid today 
than they did before. The speed with 
which Masaccio painted and which is 
attested by his technique is more ap- 
parent, and the recourse to portrai- 
ture throughout the frescoes in the 
lowest register is more evident (and 
more disturbing) than it was before. 
Standing alone in the chapel, one 
wishes there were not quite so many 
people there. The relation of the fig- 
ures to their backgrounds has also 
changed. In the past, looking at them 
in their uncleaned state, one has 
tended, partly on account of their 
reputation, to invest them with a 
quality of ideality. You looked at 





The recourse to 
portraiture is more 
evident than it 
was before. 





them as you looked in the Vatican at 
Raphael’s Stanza della Segnatura. But 
since cleaning, they look more realis- 
tic and more anecdotal than they did 
before, and for that reason they also 
look more local. They were designed 
for a Florentine public, and they rep- 
resent Saint Peter’s life as each epi- 
sode might have appeared in the 
society and setting that the artist 
knew. They are local in rather the 
same sense that Cézanne is local, and 
their relation to contemporary life 
makes them the timeless master- 
pieces that they are. 
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A DIFFICULT, PRICKLY MAN: Over the years, that was the im- 
pression I gained of Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. We were ac- 
quaintances, though not friends, and it may be that my 
recollection of certain occasions on which I was the butt of 
his dour humor has caused me to see him as a creature 
odder than he actually was. When he died last year, at 
the age of seventy-eight, the photograph that The New 
York Times published to accompany its obituary of him 
was itself an oddity: a close-up of Edgar wearing a deb- 
onair white panama hat that appeared to date back to 
his father’s generation and, under the broad brim of 
the hat, he was smiling the smile of an idling, mindless 
boulevardier. In short, not at all the intense and cranky 


Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., that I knew, or thought I knew. 

He was a small man, and the delicacy of his bone struc- 
ture hinted at something spidery; it was as if the meager 
body supported only with considerable effort the weight 
of the clothing that concealed it. For a long time he suf- 
fered from Parkinson’s disease, which accentuated the 
frailty of his appearance. His face radiated intelligence; 
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“Fallingwater is a happy flowering of Frank 
Lloyd Wright's genius,” wrote Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr.(above), of the renowned country house in 
Pennsylvania that his father, Edgar Kauf- 
mann, Sr., commissioned from Frank Lloyd 
Wright in the 1930s. Kaufmann had studied 
at the Taliesin Fellowship, introducing Wright 
to his father and acting as “an ad hoc and 
inexperienced intermediary” between them. 


“What we wanted at Fallingwater was neither 
lordly stateliness nor a mimicry of frontier 
hardihood, but a good place for city people to 
renew themselves in nature,” wrote Kauf- 
mann. LEFT: Cantilevered construction and 
horizontal forms allow Fallingwater to strad- 
dle the falls on Bear Run; Wright's materials 
echo and are enhanced by the natural setting. 
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again to borrow, not in the least disparagingly, a compari- 
son with a nonhuman species, one observed in his bright, 
dark, darting eyes the high-strung intuitiveness of a le- 
mur. If he were preparing to say something witty and 
malicious, the eyes would gain an extra brightness and his 
lips would begin to part over his prominent teeth—the 
telltale rictus of the predator approaching his kill. 


continued on page 54 
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Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.—Secrets of Wright and Fallingwater 
continued from page 50 





The Kaufmanns were a wealthy mercantile family in 
Pittsburgh. The department store that bore (and continues 
to bear) their name guaranteed them a local fame; they 
have entered history on a national level as a consequence 
of the fact that Edgar Kaufmann, Sr., became one of the 
leading patrons of the greatest of American architects, 
Frank Lloyd Wright. And it was Edgar, Jr., who brought 
them together—two men so like each other in their ro- 
bust vitality and egotism and so unlike their soft-spoken 
little go-between. Edgar wrote a book that he entitled 
Fallingwater after the world-famous house that was the 
first of the commissions Wright received from the senior 
Kaufmann. In the book, published toward the end of his 
life, Edgar tells the story of the building of the house in his 
usual guarded fashion—although he was an architectural 
historian by profession, age had not encouraged him to tell 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT FOUNDATION 


all that he knew but only what he wanted to have known. 
His discretion leaves many questions unanswered, and 
one detects in it an element of the mischievous, like a 
child’s singsong chanting of “I know a secret.” Edgar did 
indeed possess a number of secrets, and it was to have been 
hoped that, as a historian, he would feel obliged to share 
them with us. Not he, not ever, and with his death they 
will remain tantalizingly undisclosed. 

Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., first encountered Wright in the 
early 1930s, upon becoming an apprentice at Taliesin, 


“T think you can hear the waterfall when you 
look at the design,” said Frank Lloyd Wright. 
ABOVE LEFT: A perspective view of the house, 
drawn by the architect. He spent months 
thinking about Fallingwater before prepar- 
ing sketches for Edgar Kaufmann, Sr., in 1935. 


“My thoughts have been daily, almost 
hourly, with the work in Bear Run which has 
become part of me and a part of my life,” 
wrote Edgar Kaufmann, Sr. (above). The Pitts- 
burgh department store magnate’s office was 
also by Frank Lloyd Wright; behind him is a 
wall designed and installed by Wright in 1937, 


“Tt is in the nature of any organic building to 
grow from its site, come out of the ground 
into the light,” said Frank Lloyd Wright. “An 
architect’s limitations are his best friends.” 
LEFT: The architect surrounded by his appren- 
tices at Taliesin, circa 1937. Two at far right, 
Bob Mosher and Edgar Tafel, were most in- 
volved with the construction of Fallingwater. 


continued on page 59 
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Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.—Secrets of Wright and Fallingwater 
continued from page 54 


Wright’s home and studio in Spring Green, Wisconsin. 
Kaufmann was then in his twenties, Wright in his sixties: 
Symbolically, they assumed the traditional roles of the stu- 
dent-son looking up to the teacher-father. As the years and 
decades passed, Kaufmann gradually and perhaps uncon- 
sciously reversed their roles: He would speak of Wright as 
a kindly parent might speak of an errant child, not to 
rebuke him but to ensure that his beguiling exaggerations 
be kept in perspective. 


CHRISTOPHER LITTLE 


“Tt has served well as a home, yet has always 
been more than that,” said Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr. “House and site together form the very im- 
age of man’s desire to be at one with nature— 
such a place cannot be possessed.” ABove: The 
desk in Fallingwater’s third-floor study was 
specially cut to permit the casement window 
totopen. The marble sculpture is by Hans Arp. 


RIGHT: The living room fireplace has as its 
hearth a native boulder rising through the cut- 
stone floor. “It emanates a dense and power- 
ful air of nature in the raw,” wrote Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr. At left is a kettle designed to 
heat wine over an open flame. Above the 
shelf at right are Chinese bas-reliefs of dragons. 


He would speak 

of Wright as a kindly 
parent might speak of 
an errant child. 
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Kaufmann, upon whom Wright bestowed the curious 
nickname of Whippoorwill, spent less than a year as an 
apprentice at Taliesin. In Fallingwater, he asserts that 
“waking up in that marvelous place still seems one of my 
most profound experiences,” but he doesn’t say why, and 
his avowed reason for quitting Taliesin amounts to an il- 
logical paradox: “So strong and convincing were Wright's 
principles that after a while—since I was not attuned to the 
Fellowship routine—it was time for me to leave.” If 
Wright's principles had been so convincing, plainly young 
Edgar should have stayed on in spite of his failing to at- 
tune himself to the Fellowship routine; since Edgar was a 
homosexual and since there were many homosexuals 
among the apprentices, he may have been the victim of an 
unhappy love affair, in which case the convincingness of 
Wright's principles was an irrelevance. 

Edgar in Fallingwater having characteristically hinted at 
something mysterious and having then revealed nothing, 
we can be sure only that there was time enough during his 
brief stay at Taliesin for his father and mother to pay a visit 
to him there and for them to form an instant and lasting 
friendship with Frank and Olgivanna Wright. The senior 
Kaufmann was then forty-nine. His wife was his first 
cousin—not an unusual occurrence in the days when Jew- 
ish families of prominence were accustomed, like royalty, 
to arranging marriages within a comparatively small cir- 
cle. Still, it was against the law in Pennsylvania for first 
cousins to marry, and the young couple had to hold their 
wedding ceremony in New York. Edgar was their only 
child, and he grew up to become in many ways the oppo- 
site of his sensual, extroverted, womanizing father. Of Ed- 
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Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.—Secrets of Wright and Fallingwater 
continued from page 59 


gar, Sr., the son says in his book that he was “a magnetic 
and unconventional person,” adding that “Wright and my | 
father were both outgoing, winning, venturesome men, 
and father quickly felt the power of Wright’s genius.” 

Within a short while, the senior Kaufmann was com- 
missioning from Wright a planetarium for the city of Pitts- 
burgh (a project never carried out), a new office for 
himself (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum) and a 
new weekend house at Bear Run, a woodland retreat that 
the Kaufmanns owned in the mountains some sixty miles. 
south of Pittsburgh. The chief feature of the property was a 
waterfall, which the Kaufmanns had long enjoyed observ- 
ing at different seasons of the year. They had hoped that 
Wright would contrive for them a house from which they 
could look out upon the waterfall, but it was not to be— 
with characteristic audacity, Wright saw to it that the 
house as he designed it was the one place from which it 
was impossible to gain a glimpse of the waterfall. He an- 
chored the house to an outcropping of bare rock immedi- 
ately above the falls, in order, so Wright said, that the 
family should be able to live with the waterfall and not 
merely Jook at it. In the course of designing the house, 
Wright gave it the name of Fallingwater, which nobody in 
the family noticed at the time was simply “waterfall” 
backwards. Recovering from their initial disappointment 
over the siting of the house, the Kaufmanns embraced the 
design heart and soul. All his life, Kaufmann, Sr., feared 
that the broad, cantilevered terraces of the house might 
someday tumble down into Bear Run, but of course they 
never did, and meanwhile he commissioned a number 
of projects from Wright not so much in order to have 
them built as to provide a reason for their keeping in close 
touch with each other. 

In his history of the house, Edgar writes that “in 1952, 
beset by difficulties, my mother died at Fallingwater; this 
cast a long shadow over the place.” Whatever his mother’s 
difficulties may have been, the fact is that she killed herself 
at Fallingwater, with a rifle shot, a few yards downstream 
from the house. As for the father, Edgar notes that by that 
time he “needed constant attention, and two years later he 
remarried. These family matters influenced the fate of 
Fallingwater. Father and I had talked earnestly about what 
would become of the house when he died, in view of his 
plan to remarry and my decision to remain in New York. 
We agreed that sooner or later Fallingwater and _ its 
grounds should become accessible to the public. We also 
agreed that a good portion of his estate should be used to 
establish a foundation on whose board I, assisted by my . 
uncle, would represent the family. ... My father died in 
1955 in California, a few hours after Wright had come fora . 
friendly visit.” (Wright himself died in 1959, shortly be- 
fore his ninety-second birthday.) 

Over the years, Edgar and I had enjoyed a few unnerv- 
ing collisions as well as a few successful collaborations. I 
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~The Hawaii 
that used to be 
still exists... 
in Hana. 


Located on-the remote eastern 
shore of Maui, Hotel Hana-Maui 
is situated on the 4700 acre Hana 
Ranch. We invite you to experience 
our spacious, newly appointed 
guest rooms, the innovative 

-Pacific-American cuisine of chef 
Amy Ferguson-Ota and the many 
activities and services extended in 
one of Hawaii's most intimate 
luxury resorts, 

On the grounds of beautiful 
Hotel Hana-Maui, the recently 
completed Hana Health and 
Fitness Retreat offers a program 
designed to enhance the enjoy- 
ment of life through total fitness 
balanced with recreation. Come 
to Hana and experience 
a different Hawaii. 





AT HANA RANCH 


Hotel ee 


Sales Office: 


808/248.8211 213.822.4552 
Post Office Box 8 4676 Admiralty Way 
Hana, Maui #201, Marina del Rey 
Hawaii 96713 CA 90292 

q) ’ 

rerengeD ore 

7 : ay WORLOWIDE 
For Reservations 1.800,321.HANA 


In The Rosewood Tradition of Excellence” 








BRENDAN GILL 


Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
continued from page 62 


had helped him to publish a book 
about Fallingwater by the architec- 
tural historian and critic Donald Hoff- 
mann; for his part, Edgar had been 
helpful to a small group of us who, as 
champions of nineteenth-century ar- 
chitecture, were striving to bring to 
birth the Victorian Society of Amer- 
ica. Like most authors, especially au- 
thors in the groves of academe, Edgar 
had a highly developed sense of terri- 
toriality. Plainly, his territory was 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and he was 
quick to cast doubt upon the reliabil- 
ity of anyone who happened to hold 
an opinion contrary to his own. 

I remember an occasion at the 
Guggenheim Museum—something, 
it may be, having to do with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its open- 
ing?—when a symposium on Wright, 
to which the public was invited, was 
held in the basement auditorium. 
Among the members of the sympo- 
sium were Vincent Scully, Philip John- 
son, Edgar and me. Each of us spoke 
for a few minutes, asked questions of 
each other for a few more minutes, 
and then answered questions from 
the floor. Again and again it would 
happen that Johnson, Scully or I 
would tell some favorite Wright an- 
ecdote, to our satisfaction and (as far 
as we could judge) to the satisfaction 
of the audience as well, upon which 
Edgar would break in to say that, 
while it was an amusing story, of 
course it wasn’t true. What was true, 
or, rather, Edgar’s version of what 
was true, we were never to learn; that 
day, the keeper of secrets was un- 
doubtedly king of the roost. As for 
the rest of us in the symposium, we 
were less chagrined than the audi- 
ence may have supposed. Edgar’s 
mockery of us was, as usual, a form of 
warning: Since I, for example, was at 
work on a book about Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Edgar had_reason to suspect 
that I might be encroaching upon his 
personal domain. From a harmless 
acquaintance of many years’ standing 
I had become an adversary. Let me be 
warned! The mischief-making lemur 
was on the prowl. 


























PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA. 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust tor 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 











eles * 213-657-3990 / New York * 212-755-5611 / Chicago + 312-822-044 HET} 
on * 617-542-1551 / San Francisco + 415-552-4336 / La Jolla CA + 619- 456-0246 / 


































COVER: The main entrance of 
Lismore Castle, the Irish seat of the 
duke and duchess of Devonshire. 
During its tumultuous history, 
Lismore has been a monastic and 
academic center, a battle site and a 
bishop’s palace. Photography by 
Ianthe Ruthven. See page 82. 





7 EGYPT’S EXOTIC MENA HOUSE 
The Legendary Hotel and Resort at the Foot of the Great Pyramids 
Text by Philip Mansel/Photography by Christian de Rudder 





82 ATASTE OF THE DUCAL LIFE AT LISMORE 
Renting the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire’s Historic Castle in Ireland 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Ianthe Ruthven 





86 ARUSSIAN BLOOMSBURY 
Visiting the Prerevolutionary Idyll of Abramtsevo 
Text by Dale Harris/Photography by Lars Hansson 





Q4 THE TREASURES OF PROVENCE 
Designer Kevin McNamara Reveals His Favorite Sources 
Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 
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KILIVI 


Royal Dutch Airlines 


In 1990, millions 


will take organized 


tours of Europe. 


And a handful will 


design their own. 












KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has cre 
a program that lets you be the architect of 1 
own vacation. While KLM does all the 
struction work. The program is called Eu 


By Design’ and both the idea and the m@ 






of implementation are simplicity itself. 
We provide you with a menu of “buil 
blocks’ to make a vacation—a menu com 


ing some of Europe's most intriguing vera 

















eriences, all selected for travelers ready to venture beyond the obvious. These may include a visit to the excavations now uncovering the buried 
| 
ents of ancient Rome. Or horseback riding through the enchanting Tuscan countryside. Or learning the nuances of the art of the waltz inVienna. i 
("il 
U.choose from dozens of such experiences, many of them inaccessible by conventional travel. And KLM takes it from there. With over 70 years of experi- tH 
i 
international travel, we make arrangements that not even the most experienced travelers could make for themselves. Including all the details of hotels, | 


rtation, and excursions.Giving you the freedom of independent travel at rates that only mass travel used to enjoy. 


e result is the opening of a continent—a Europe that until now has been the exclusive province of insiders. Bu 
h lt is th g oj tinent—a E that until has been th l lers. But 
what your Europe By Design vacation will be like is impossible for us to say. That's something you'll have to tell us. 


) do so, call KLM at 1-800-777-1668. Well send you a free 140-page vacation planner detailing the complete menu 


ype By Design options. Or call your travel agent. KLM Europe By Design: 
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MENA HOUSE 


ine, Lécendary betel! 
and Resort at the Foot of 
tlie Great Pyrancics 


TEXT BY PHILIP MANSEL PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRISTIAN DE RUDDER 


ABOVE: Resting at the foot of the great pyra- 
mids of Giza is the historic Mena House, a 
hotel that was originally built as a 19th-cen- 
tury hunting lodge by the khedive Ismail, 
who converted it into a guesthouse in 1869. 
Sitting amid 40 garden-filled acres, the hotel 
has received guests for over a hundred years. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: Chandeliers and pendant 


lighting fixtures made of brass and local’ 


glass decorate the Khan El Khalili, the origi- 


nal site of the main entrance to the hotel. - 


opposite: The Sheyrayar Room, which is ap- 
pointed with antique inlaid furniture orna- 
mented with ivory and mother-of-pearl, 
was used by Jimmy Carter and Anwar Sadat 
when they met for diplomatic discussions. 
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ABOVE: In the 1870s, the hotel was greatly enlarged and was furnished with superb 
antique lamps, tiles and inlaid furniture created in the traditional Egyptian style. 
A canopy of delicate brass filigree covers the ceiling lights in the Sultan Bar adjacent to 
the main lobby. BELOW: A detail of the presidential suite exhibits elaborately turned 
woodwork designs. Known formally as the Montgomery Suite, the space was named 
after the famous field marshal, who patronized the hotel during the Second World War. 
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t is not often that you wake up in 
bed and find yourself staring at 
the Pyramids. Mena House offers 
this and other pleasures. The hotel is 
situated at the foot of the Pyramids, 
where the outskirts of Cairo meet the 
fringes of the Sahara. It was founded 
over a hundred years ago by an En- 
glish couple, Hugh and Ethel Locke- 
King. They had wintered near the 
Pyramids for their health, and they 
so enjoyed the clear desert air and sa- 
lubrious climate that they bought a 
large house nearby. The house had 
been built by the khedive Ismail, 
ruler of Egypt, to entertain European 
guests such as the empress Eugénie, 
who needed somewhere to rest when 
they came to see the Pyramids. To 
occupy themselves, the Locke-Kings 
decided to transform it into a hotel. 
Although the hotel is named after a 
king, its interior is associated with 
Egypt’s other period of glory, medi- 
eval Islam. Mena House was enlarged 
in the 1870s and furnished with fine 
Egyptian antiques taken from houses 
and mosques in Cairo, and the an- 
cient trading ports of Damietta and 
Rosetta that were on the Nile. The 


interior contains many examples 
of mushrabia, the traditional turned 
woodwork screens that were used to 
shroud windows in Egypt, prevent- 


ing passersby from seeing the. 
women of the house as they looked 


out. There are also chairs inlaid with 
ivory or mother-of-pearl, walls cov- 
ered with mosaic tiles, brass-bound 
wood doors and a dining room de- 
signed to resemble the interior of a 
mosque, with pierced brass lamps 
hanging from a domed ceiling. 

From the start, Mena House, which 
advertised itself as a “First Class Fam- 
ily Hotel at the foot of the Pyramids,” 
was very popular. It had not only a 
wonderful site but every amenity as 
well: a resident nurse and doctor, 
Church of England services and one 
of the first hotel swimming pools in 
the world. There was even a perfor- 
mance of Aida, Verdi’s opera set in 
pharaonic Egypt, in front of the hotel 
under the patronage of the future 
King Fuad I of Egypt, father of King 
Farouk. All the local villagers and 
bedouin participated as extras. 

Guests appreciated the “exhilarat- 
ing desert air” and the pleasure of 
playing golf, listening to the hotel or- 
chestra and watching camel races by 


day or the Sphinx by night. “It ap- 
peared to me more imposing, as if 
transfigured. The magic of the moon 
seemed to recreate its mutilated fea- 
tures,” wrote Edouard Schuré in 1898. 


continued on page 74 
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no excuse to missall you everything you need toknow to __ with fares this low, there'll never be a 
e the famous Aussie Ate plan a great Aussie holiday. _ better time to say “Gday: 
sights. Because the fares Down 7 KALA. Just call 1-800-288-8896, 
nderjustwentdown under. “=e” / Dept. ADO3 for your free IN st fi 27, 
In fact, they’re the very Se 2 See / copy. Also, don't forget to u Vat le 
Owest prices in years. Ww RF ask your travel agent about There's never been a better tin 
Our complete, 130-page -% affordable vacation packages. to say o ay 


“Based on San Francisco and Los Angeles service. Restrictions apply regarding availability of flights, seats, refunds, dates of purchase and travel. Fare subject to change. Other restrictions apply. 
See your travel agent for details 
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COURTESY MENA HOUSE OBERO! 





Auguste Wild, a Swiss gentleman 
who managed Mena House before 
the First World War, claimed that 
it “always maintained its romantic 
reputation as a resort so apart and 
different that no modern innova- 
tions could destroy its enduring at- 
traction.” Its terraces were crowded 
at teatime with illustrious visitors 
such as King Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
Barbara Hutton and the future King 
Edward VIII of England. 

British officers stationed in Cairo 
used to ride out for an early morning 
swim and breakfast in the hotel be- 
fore a day’s shooting in the desert. 
Evelyn Waugh stayed there in 1929. 
Looking at the Pyramids from the 
terrace, he wrote, “It was like having 
the Prince of Wales at the next-door 
table in a restaurant; one kept pre- 
tending not to notice while all the 
time glancing furtively to see if they 
were still there.” 

The hotel’s greatest moment came 
in November 1943. For a few days 
Mena House was the center of the 
Western world when Roosevelt and 


continued on page 76 


The compound is an 
oasis of peace, a 
complete contrast to 
the noise in Cairo. 


LEFT: Over the years, Mena House has 
garnered a distinguished guest list that 
has included kings, queens and many 
elder statesmen. One of-its most impor- 
tant historic events took place in late 
November 1943, when Chiang Kai-shek, 


Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Chur-°— 


chill gathered for strategic war planning. 


Mena House was named after Menes, 
the circa 3100 B.c. ruler who founded 
Memphis and was the first pharaoh to 
unite upper and lower Egypt. BELOW: 
In 1879, a wealthy English couple, the 


Locke-Kings, bought Mena House and : 
sought to make it “a hotel to end all ho- ° 
tels.”” To that purpose, no expense was — 


spared lavishly refurbishing the rooms. 
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On Our Trans-Canal Cruise, 
You May Find Yourself Wishing 
We look 
The Long Way Around. 





OUR CRUISE THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 
ISsA GATEWAY TO ADVENTURE ON TWO OCEANS. 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10, WE’LL TAKE YOU TO 
BEAUTIFUL ISLANDS OF THE CARIBBEAN, 
MAGNIFICENT PORTS OF THE PACIFIC, AND IN 
BETWEEN, ON THE ADVENTURE OF A LIFETIME— 
PASSAGE THROUGH THE HISTORIC PANAMA CANAL. 

ALONG THE WAY, YOU’LL BE INDULGED BY 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE LUXURY. THE MOST SPACIOUS 
STATEROOMS AFLOAT, MORE CHOICES IN DINING, 
INNUMERABLE AMENITIES, AND UNCOMPROMISING 


SERVICE. WHICH IS NOT TO SAY YOU WON’T _Aiiiy 
Wien ton. Bs e0 


: ek 


OCCASIONALLY BE LURED AWAY FROM THE SHIP BY 
DESERTED BEACHES, DUTY-FREE SHOPPING, AND 
EXCITING ON-SHORE EXCURSIONS. 

YOU’LL VISIT SAN JUAN, ST. THOMAS, ST. 
MAARTEN, CURACAO, CALDERA, ACAPULCO, AND 
OTHER PORTS IN ANYWHERE FROM 10 TO 17 DAYS. 
BUT BECAUSE IT’S A CRYSTAL CRUISE, YOULL WANT 
IT TO GO ON FOREVER. 

OUR 1990-91 INAUGURAL SEASON INCLUDES 
CRUISES TO ALASKA, TRANS-CANAL, AND EUROPE. 

CRYSTAL CRUISES ARE BOOKED EXCLUSIVELY 
THROUGH TRAVEL AGENTS. 





1 Ave. of the Stars, L.A. CA 90067 


> 


©1990 Crystal Cruises, Dept. 6F, 21 


























rop: While redoing the hotel, the Locke- 
Kings decided that each bedroom should 
3& 
have an open balcony so that guests could 
I f 8 
enjoy their breakfasts outside or just sit and 
privately take in the extraordinary views. 


ABOVE: A table in the Sheyrayar Room, which 
exhibits a top fashioned of brass with an in- 
tricately detailed Islamic inscription, is only 
one example of the Egyptian antiques to be 
found throughout the hotel. RiGHT: An alcove 
with radiating designs provides a dramatic 
focal point in a high-ceilinged guest room. 


Churchill, soon joined by Chiang 
Kai-shek, the leader of China, met 
there for one of their periodic confer- 
ences during the Second World War. 
(Churchill had already had dinner 
with King Farouk at Mena House a 
year earlier, when he almost lost his 
historic gold watch to the royal klep- 
tomaniac.) They stayed in villas next 
to the hotel and met every day in the 
ballroom, where they planned the al- 
lied march on Rome and the landings 





MENA HOUSE OBEROI — 


Every guest room and suite is fully 
air-conditioned, and featurescolorand 
closed-circuit television and round- 
the-clock room service. The Al Ru- _ 
bayat Restaurant offers Continental. 
cuisine; the Moghul Room serves out- 
standing Indian food and is one of 
Cairo’s most popular restaurants; and 
the Khan El Khalili offers Continental 
and Egyptian snacks 24 hours a day. 
In addition, there are the Mameluke 
and Sultan bars, as well as a nightclub 
and a discotheque. 

For the business traveler, there are 
meeting rooms and conference facili- 
ties. Guests may choose from a casino, 
a swimming pool, a golf course, tennis, 
and horse and camel riding for rec- 
reation. Trips to the pyramids and 
the Sphinx are also available. Mena 
House Oberoi, Pyramid’s Road, Giza, 
Cairo, Egypt; 855444 or 857999. 





in Normandy. Churchill wrote, “The 
whole place bristled with troops and 
anti-aircraft guns, and the strictest 
cordons guarded all approaches.” 

On November 25 the president in- 


vited Churchill to Thanksgiving din- 


ner and carved the two turkeys 
himself, “with masterly indefatigable 
skill,” in Churchill’s words. “As we 
were about twenty, this took a long 
time and those who were helped first 

continued on page 78 
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[BUROPEAN TEAL OF TOURISM 10 





| was searching for 
new places. 
| found 
some very old ones. 


In Italy magnificent art is 
everywhere you go. So I 
decided to search out new 
discoveries of my own, 
which, in Italy, can be 
something very old. It was 
so easy and exciting to 
discover an enchanting, 
small, walled town per- 
ched on a cliff top. 
To stumble across a foun- 
tain with hundreds of 
spouts. To play golf or ten- 
nis only a few yards away 
from magnificent art- 
work. In Italy, surprises 
are not just around the 
next corner. They're in 
the next valley, over the 
next mountain, deep in 
the next forest. Which is a 
very good reason for 


traveling in search of them. 


Za 


ol A cao N 
GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL OFFICE 


Your travel agency will give you the best advice and information for visiting the country of wonders, More information is also available at the Italian Tourist 
Office: 630 5th Avenue, New York, New York 10111-500 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60611-360 Post Street, San Francisco, California 94108. 
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Halekutani 


“HOUSE BEFITTING HEAVEN” 


Experience heaven on earth. On the beach at Waikiki. 


2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Call your travel agent or toll-free (800) 367-2343 or (808) 923-2311 


The JeadingHotels of théWorld ® Perego Horas 
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Take Aas a Great Shoe And All That’s Left 


Are Terrific Hotels, Restaurants, Nightlife And Scenery. 


Melt away our famous snow. Add Name 

golfing, sailboats, hot air balloons, Address 

music. And our winter resortsbecome City______ State 
enchanting summer resorts. Fora Zip Photie oe * Oa 
free Vacation Guide, write or call ext. 
106. Colorado Tourism, Box 38700, COLORADO 
Dept. 106, Denver, Colorado 80238. t -:8°0 6 = 2656 
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MENA HOUSE 


Egypt's Legendary Hotel 
continued from page 76 


had finished before the president had 
cut anything for himself.” Despite - 
the glory attached to Roosevelt and 
Churchill, it was Chiang Kai-shek 
who was the most popular leader 
with the security guards: He and his 
wife provided them with tea and 
cakes and left a tip of six hundred 
pounds when they said goodbye. 

Mena House seems to naturally at- 
tract dramatic events. In 1979 it was’ 
again a witness to history when Jim- 
my Carter and Anwar Sadat, Moshe 
Dayan and Henry Kissinger all came 
to the hotel for an Egyptian-Israeli 
peace conference. 

In the last ten years Mena House 
has been completely modernized and ° 
enlarged by its new owners, the . 
Oberoi chain, based in Delhi. Outside 
the hotel are forty acres of jasmine- 
scented gardens, scattered with palm 
trees, purple bougainvillea, flame- 
colored flamboyant and pale blue jac- 
aranda. The compound is an oasis of 
peace and luxury, a complete con- 
trast to the noise and dust found 
in teeming Cairo. 

It is not surprising that some Egyp- 





Mena House seems 
to naturally attract 
dramatic events. 





tians’ happiest memories are of Mena 
House. “It is very, very exciting—you 
feel as if you are lost in time,” says 
Hodda el-Naggar, an ambassador’s 
daughter who has stayed at the hotel. 
Yet Mena House not only appeals to 
its guests, it also inspires a fierce loy- 
alty in its staff. In 1952 an angry anti- 
Farouk mob bent on pillage swept 
out of Cairo and began to advance on 
Mena House. However, the would-be . 
plunderers met with such stiff resis- 


tance from the servants, the guides | 


and the local bedouin—who had no > 
desire to see the source of their 
livelihood destroyed—that they had 
to retreat to Cairo. The center of 
Cairo went up in flames, but Mena 
House was safe. 0 








From the first moment 
we set foot on The Cayman Islands we 





We worked hard for this. 
» We earned every moment. 
And we got what we deserved. 


Crystal clear waters. 
Warm new friends. 
Hospitality. 
Courtesy. 


Long clean beaches. 
Wondrous undersea life. 
Friendly night life. 


CAYMAN # 


nes? 


y 


were relaxed vacationers, not tourists. 


British tradition. 
Uncrowded golf and tennis. 
Every form of watersport. 
Duty-free shopping. 
Continental and Island 
Cuisine. 

Great seafood. 


Easy to get to...Cayman 
Airways flies 727 jets 

from Miami, Atlanta, 
Tampa, Houston, New York. 


Easy to come back to, too. 


For a color brochure, call 
1-800-633-4755. 

For reservations, call 
your travel agent. 


Get what you deserve. 





Lull yourself into that unharried 
state-of-mind that exists only on 
these eccentric islands. Wander 
among exquisite conch houses, 
Victorian mansions and endless 
Carpenter Gothic. Peruse history, 
pursue elusive gamefish, or plunge 
among spectacular reefs a world 
away from the humdrum and hustle 
of mainland life. 

For your free Escape Kit, just 
call 1-800-FLA-KEYS. 
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KEYS 
WEST 


Key Largo, Islamorada, Marathon, 
Lower Keys, Key West 
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“The Blackwater valley is so green they call it 
Little England,” says Steven Aronson, who re- 
cently stayed in the valley's historic Lismore 
Castle. The Irish seat of the 11th duke and 
duchess of Devonshire, Lismore was originally 
the site of an abbey. Largely rebuilt in the 1850s 
by the architect Sir Joseph Paxton, the fully 


staffed castle is available for rental year round. 
INSET: The Riding House was built in 1631. 
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Renting the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire’s 
Historic Castle in Ireland 


a 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON PHOTOGRAPHY BY IANTHE RUTHVEN 








“Through the Midlands of 
Ireland I journeyed by diesel, 

And bright in the sun shone 
the emerald plain; 

Loud sang the birds on the 
thorn-bush and teasel. 

... distant from Tallow 

A league and a half, where the 
Blackwater flows, 

And the musk and potato, the 
mint and the mallow 

Do grow there in beauty, along 
with the rose. 

‘Twas smoothly we raced through 
the open expansion 

Of rush-covered levels and 
gate-lodge and gate... . 

Flow on, you remorseless and 
salmon-full waters!” 


o wrote John Betjeman, Her Maj- 
esty’s late poet laureate, invok- 
ing his visits to Lismore Castle, 
the Irish seat of his friends the elev- 
enth duke and duchess of Devon- 
shire. (Their English seat is the 
magnificent, 175-room Chatsworth— 
“the Palace of the Peak’”—in Derby- 
shire, but that is another story and 
would require another poem.) Re- 
cently I had the pleasure of spending 
several days at Lismore myself with 
the mint and the mallow but without 
the duke and the duchess. 
At Shannon Airport I was met by a 


local chauffeur, a man with the peal= 


ing name of Liam Bell, who drove me 





in his lime Mercedes along a slither- 
ing snake of road past fields and open 
meadows until, roughly two hours 
later, we reached County Waterford. 
Just north of the town of Lismore we 
crossed a narrow, seven-arched bridge, 
the sun burst forth, and suddenly I 
saw, rising against the sky from a 
tree-covered cliff above the river 
Blackwater—all thrusting turrets and 
battlemented parapets—the far-flung, 
fawn-gray stockpile of stonework 
that is Lismore Castle. It was a sight 
of almost alarming beauty. It was—to 
borrow a phrase from that most An- 
glo-Irish of novelists, Molly Keane— 
Grimm’s fairy tales gone mad in stone. 


LEFT: “When you visit Lismore, you set the 
rules—it’s your house,” says Aronson, on 
his way to the castle golf course. Behind him 
is the main entrance, with solid plank doors 
and scrolling wrought-iron strap hinges. 


BELOW: Denis Nevin serves Aronson a drink 
in the sitting room, whose Gothic Revival 
doorways and niches are softened by uphol- 
stered furnishings. “Unhistorically for a 
butler, Denis was invincibly cheerful,” 
Aronson says. Objects on the mantel were 
mostly gifts to Adele Astaire, wife of the 
present duke of Devonshire’s uncle, who 
lived there for many years. BOTTOM: Stone- 
cut balustrades by Paxton give a strong 
19th-century character to Lismore’s en- 
trance hall. A family portrait hangs over the 
Gothic Revival door, beside which is a stand 
for walking sticks, umbrellas and golf clubs. 

















| The present duke claims, “You can fish 
from the drawing room window.” 











Smoothly we raced under a Celtic- 
looking arch and along a quarter- 
mile driveway between two rows of 
ancient, ivy-covered wall, the town at 
the castle’s foot (indeed, its footstool) 
dwindling into indistinction; raced 
on through the medieval-looking 
gate, opened by remote control, of 
a twin-towered gatehouse and into 
a vast graveled courtyard. I was im- 
mediately surrounded by a mob of 
woolly dogs—Juno, Eggnog, Trudy, 
Misty, Congo and Murphy, they 
would turn out to be named—wag- 
ging their welcome. (“In the banquet- 





ABOVE: ‘Finally, a castle worth writing home 
about!” says Aronson, at the desk in the sit- 
ting room. The wallcovering and patterned 
carpet were designed by Augustus Pugin, 
who furnished much of the castle in the 19th 
century. ABOVE RIGHT: A 19th-century table 
stands in the billiards room, “perfect for a 
rainy day,” accented by engravings and an 
elaborate Gothic Revival fireplace by Pugin. 








ABOVE: One of a sutie of tapestries of Don Quixote after Teniers hangs in the drawing room. 
II! Displayed on the table are the Lismore visitors’ book, engraved writing paper and a local 
fishing record amid photographs of the Cavendishes, the family name of the dukes of Devonshire. 
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ing hall—what we call the Ping-Pong 
room—on the mantel it says in Gothic . 
lettering, ‘Cead Mille Failte,’ which is 
Irish for ‘a hundred thousand wel- 
comes,’ ”” Peregrine, marquess of 
Hartington, the duke’s son and heir 
to whom the castle now officially be- ° 
longs, had told me.) 

Also on hand to welcome me was 
the land agent, Paul Burton. He said 
he had come to Lismore—which he 
explained meant “great fort’ and 
which I noticed he pronounced with 
the accent on the second syllable— 
nine years before as manager of the 
eighty-five-hundred-acre estate, and 
that he and his wife, Arabella, lived 
over in the East Wing (in digs he’d 
dubbed, with offhand British humor, 
“the piggery”). He led me inside to 
the softly baronial front hall, where 
bowls of roses were releasing their 
seed-power into the air and a log fire 
was crackling in the hearth. Almost 
instantly there emerged from the 
shadowy service wing the butler, De- 
nis Nevin, who the duchess had 
promised would be charming and 
cheerful. Then Arabella Burton showed 
up, intoning, “You will be treated by 
the staff exactly as they treat the 
duchess. The family of Nevin has © 
always been with the Devonshires. 
Teresa, one of the housemaids, is De- : 
nis’s sister. Another sister, Cassie, was 
cooker-housekeeper here till she mar- 
ried. Another sister, Joan, is married 


continued on page 104 





BELOW RIGHT: Aronson tries to relax on a cast-iron-and-wood bench in the Upper Garden. porto: The castle towers above 
the Blackwater River, renowned for its bountiful salmon fishing. “I never caught a fish,” he laments. inser: Members of the 
Lismore staff at the castle’s entrance. “I was treated royally—or rather, ducally—while I was there,” he sums up. 
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Pottery Studio 





Twice its history, the estate of Abramtsevo near Moscow became a 
hub oj nse creative activity—part literary salon, part artists’ col- 
ony. Its ywner, writer Sergey Aksakov, purchased it in 1843, 
and his fricnd Gogol wrote part of Dead Souls there. PRECEDING 
PAGES: In 15 the house was sold to Savva Mamontov, a wealthy 
patron who refurbished the exterior—a landmark of Russian “village 
classicism” —and commissioned the four distinctive outbuildings. 


ABOVE: In the red drawing room hang portraits of Mamontov and 
his wife, Elizaveta (right), and their daughter Vera. Tablecloth, in 
foreground, bears guests’ embroidered signatures. Opposite: Called * 
the “pearl of Russian art,” a portrait of the 20-year-old Vera 
Mamontova was painted by Valentin Serov in 1887; a copy hangs in 
the dining room today. Vivid majolica work includes a tiled stove and 
small sculpture, Lel’ (opposite above), by the artist Mikhail Vrubel. 





ew visitors to the USSR ever see 
Peervinin but palaces, citadels 

and cathedrals. Breathtaking 
though these are, they give a one- 
sided picture of the Russian past. As 
Westerners know from such authors 
as Pushkin, Turgenev and Chekhov, 
the principal cultural force in the 
czarist era was not the court but the 
landed gentry. The world of the latter 
lives on, for the most part, only in 
literature. All the more gratifying, 
then, to discover that one of the most 
fascinating of the old Russian country 
estates, Abramtsevo, not only has sur- 
vived intact but looks as well main- 
tained now as it must have done in its 
heyday before the revolution. 

The first sight of Abramtsevo is re- 
assuringly familiar. To turn off the 
_ busy highway from Moscow to the 
ancient monastery town of Zagorsk 























ABOVE LEFT: Aksakov’s study was left unchanged during the house’s later years, as the second 
group of Abramtsevo artists considered themselves spiritual heirs to his Slavophile ideals. 
Called a “genius of reminiscence,”Aksakov wrote often of his 18th-century boyhood in Oren- 
burg province. ABOVE RIGHT: A drawing room is organized around themes and characters from 
Aksakov’s autobiographical novels. On the walls are portraits of family and of friends, and 
views of Moscow and Kazan. The furniture is Russian, from the first half of the 19th century, 
of Karelian and satin birch. opposite: The pottery studio, its ornamentation taken from Rus- 
sian embroidery and early book design, was the first outbuilding Mamontov added. OpPositE 
BELOW: Displayed in the studio are ceramics that were designed and fired at Abram- 
tsevo, such as Vrubel’s sculptural suite based on Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera Snow Maiden. 


at a point roughly forty miles north 
of the capital, and then walk the short 
distance from the road to the garden, 
is to reenter the comforting world 
of the nineteenth-century Russian 
novel. Looking at the front of the 
Neoclassical house, with its pedimen- 
ted center block and side pavilions, 
most visitors could guess with some 
accuracy at what lies inside: a succes- 
sion of sunny, intimate rooms; an air 
of slightly countrified elegance; stur- 
dily graceful Biedermeier furniture; 
and, at the back, a veranda overlook- 
ing the garden and luxuriant woods. 

As is clear from the memoirs and 
essays of Sergey Aksakov, who 
owned the estate from 1843 to 1859, 
the rural charms of Abramtsevo have 
hardly abated in the century and a 
half since then. Though celebrated in 
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his time as a Slavophile, Aksakov 
perhaps holds more meaning for 
posterity as a vivid writer on hunting 
and fishing—infatuations he shared 
with his friend Ivan Turgenev. It was 
at Abramtsevo, in fact, that Turgenev 
conceived A Nest of Gentlefolk, the set- 
ting of which is just such an estate. 
Nor was Turgenev the only literary 
genius to visit. In the drawing room, 
Nikolai Gogol read to the assembled 
company from his unpublished mas- 
terpiece Dead Souls. 

Much of Aksakov’s urbane spirit 
survives at Abramtsevo, where a 
suite of rooms, including his study, 
is preserved. But the greater part of 
the house is filled with another ti- 
tanic presence—that of the immense- 
ly successful railroad builder Savva 
Mamontov, who, a decade after 





To visit the house is 
to reenter the comforting 
world of the nineteenth- 
century Russian novel. 


Aksakov’s death, bought the estate as 
a rural refuge from his enormous 
mansion in Moscow. A man of prodi- 


gious stamina and violent mood 


changes, Mamontov had more than 
ordinary artistic gifts—he was a good 
musician, and late in life a diligent 
potter—but he was not primarily a 
creator. Apart from his business ac- 
tivities, he devoted the greater part of 
his energies, as well as his fortune, to 
encouraging the art of others. 

For Mamontov and his no less tal- 
ented wife, Elizaveta, Abramtsevo of- 
fered the chance to bring together the’ 
creative friends they had begun to 
meet shortly after their marriage. On: 
weekends and holidays, they filled 
the house with musicians, painters, 
designers, scholars, actors. During the 
day, guests explored the estate, stud- 





’ 


ied the architecture of neighboring 
villages and, above all, discussed the 
role of the arts in contemporary soci- 
ety. Though not a classic Slavophile 
like Aksakov, Mamontov was fired 
with an ambition to restore his na- 
tion’s cultural identity. For him and 
his circle, the important task was to 
recreate in art that specifically Rus- 
sian character they believed had been 
lost earlier, with Peter the Great's 
Westernizing reforms. 

Ironically, the traditional crafts— 
on which alone, they believed, a 
genuinely nationalist art could be 
based—had been virtually destroyed 
by the very forces of industrialization 
that had made Mamontov so power- 
ful. Though he supported a number 
of painters who, like Ilya Repin, drew" 
their subjects from Russian life and 
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RIGHT: St. Petersburg—based architect I. P. 
Ropet conceived the bathhouse’s interiors, as 
well as its exterior, in a new nationalistic 
style that drew on 16th- and 17th-century 
peasant forms. The search for the authenti- 
cally “Russian” in all things preoccupied the 
Abramtsevo circle. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Excur- 
sions to outlying villages in search of folk art 
were an essential part of life at Abramtsevo. 
A museum of handcrafts—the first in Rus- 
sia—was founded by Mamontov’s wife and 
the artist Elena Polenova in 1885; a corner 
of the bathhouse is still filled with the kitch- 
en tools and wooden dolls they collected. 
Furniture designed by Polenova on peasant 
lines was made in the woodworking shop. 
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LEFT: Despite its name, the bathhouse was 
always intended to serve as guest quarters for 
visiting artists. By the end of the 1870s, 
Mamontov had met many young Russian 
painters while traveling in Paris and Rome 
and had persuaded several to resettle near 
Moscow, where they spent summers at 
Abramtsevo or rented dachas in the area. 
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history, Mamontov devoted a great 
deal of energy to reviving the ances- 
tral crafts of his native land. To that 
end, he and his colleagues first 
scoured the surrounding countryside 
for surviving examples of wood carv- 
ing, embroidery and ceramics, and 
then found workmen willing to learn 
the old techniques. 

In 1873 Mamontov began filling 
the grounds of Abramtsevo with a se- — 
ries of buildings in the old Russian — 
style: a school for the local popula- 
tion; studios and living quarters for 
artists; a museum to house a collec- 
tion of utensils and traditional cos- 
tumes; sculpture and pottery ateliers. ” 
While not all of these survive, those 
that do bear witness to the impor- 
tance of Mamontov’s work. Log .- 
structures with fantastically carved 
window frames, lintels and gables, 
they combine practicality with fan- 
tasy and a potent sense of history, 
while their inventiveness and work- 
manship speak a universal language. ~ 

So do the works on exhibition. The 
pottery studio, for example, holds 
pieces by Mikhail Vrubel, not only a 
brilliant ceramist but a visionary ; 
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VISITING ABRAMTSEVO 


Because of the number of buildings on 
the grounds tf Abramtsevo, the estate 
is best visited in good weather, May 
through September. Anyone wanting 
to savor Abramtsevo to the full is ad- 
vised to put aside an entire day for the 
trip, with a break for lunch en route. 
Intourist (212-757-3884) will arrange 
a guided excursion by bus, but it’s wise 
to request the visit before leaving the 
United States, preferably when the 


traveler makes his or her Moscow ho- 


tel reservations. 

Group excursions are available ev- 
ery day except Monday, Tuesday and 
the thirtieth of each month. The round 
trip from Moscow takes seven hours; 
the cost is $18.50 per person, and In- 
tourist supplies the bus, driver and 
guide. Hiring a private car adds $131 
to the total package. Other itineraries 
are available, including one that com- 
bines an excursion to Abramtsevo 
with a visit to the nearby—and glori- 
ous—monastery of Zagorsk. 





painter and stage designer, whom 
Diaghilev revered. As a roomful of 
designs and mementos in the manor 
house attests,, Mamontov was one of 
the first to put easel painters to work 
in the theater. In the productions he 
staged at his private opera house in 
Moscow, he inaugurated much that 
Diaghilev later refined. Vrubel—who 
died insane in 1910—never worked 
for the Ballets Russes, but other artists 
in the circle became part of the orga- 
nization that, more than any other, 
established the legitimacy of Russian 
art in western Europe. 

Nevertheless, Mamontov’s real 
monument today is Abramtsevo—as 
he himself seems to have understood. 
After his financial empire collapsed 
at the end of the century, and his 
Moscow house and all its contents 


‘were sold at auction, he moved per- 


manently to Abramtsevo, where he 
devoted himself to pottery. In 1917 
the studio too was sold. By the time 
he died of pneumonia in 1918, he 
must have seemed a sad, superan- 
nuated relic. Only with the recent 
refurbishment of Abramtsevo has he 
begun to receive the appreciation 
that, as any visitor to his country es- 
tate can see, is rightly his. 





























ormally, one goes to Pro- 

vence to visit the elegantly 
proportioned Roman temple 

at Nimes, the Maison Carrée, or savor 
the inspiring simplicity of Cézanne’s 
studio in Aix-en-Provence. Kevin Mc- 
Namara, the New York-based interior 
designer, doesn’t go to Provence just 
to look at old stones and artistic trea- 
sures; he also goes there to buy them. 
In the quarries, ateliers and an- 
tiques shops scattered throughout the 
crumbling, colorful villages in the 
heart of the Lubéron mountains, 
McNamara finds creamy limestone, 


THE TREASURES OF PROVENCE 


Designer Kevin McNamara Reveals His Favorite Sources 





TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


blood-red terra-cotta, ocher-colored 
marbleized faience and salmon-tinted 
mohair bed throws for the houses 
and apartments he designs. “There 
are excellent artisans in the vicinity— 
stoneworkers, painters and potters— 
because of the clays that are part of 
the natural landscape,” he says. 

This out-of-the-way region of 
southern France, steeped in centuries 
of tradition in the decorative arts, is 
only an hour and a half north of 
Marseilles by car. McNamara often 
takes the trip with his partner, Chris- 
topher Norman, when he is search- 
ing for certain objects and materials 
for one of his projects. 

But for the designer, the trip is 
memorable for reasons other than the 
purely professional. “Provence has its 
own flavor, different from the rest of 
France,” he explains. “To begin with, 
the early Romanesque architecture is 


In the villages that dot the sun-drenched 
Lubéron mountains of Provence, interior 
designer Kevin McNamara has discovered a 
wealth of artisans who continue to pro- 
duce wares in the decorative traditions of 
the area. RIGHT: McNamara always stops to 
see the gold-and-green-spattered ceramics 
made by Antony Pitot at his atelier in Goult. 
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ABOVE: McNamara and his partner, Christo- 
pher Norman, consult a map on a hill over- 
looking Lacoste, a two-hour drive north of 
Marseilles. In the distance are the partially 
rebuilt ruins of the chateau of Lacoste, which 
was once owned by the Marquis de Sade. 


LEFT: The designer discusses the technique 
of cutting limestone at the Carriére Serre 
quarry outside Ménerbes, a favorite source 


for architectural and decorative elements he 
uses in design projects. “French limestone 
is paler and creamier than any I’ve seen.” 





























so distinctive. But when I think of 
Provence I think of its limestone, 
pine and lavender. On a perfectly 
beautiful summer day you'll see a 
beige limestone church with miles of 
lavender growing all around it.” 

The best way to enjoy the area is to 
go in the warmer months, rent a car 
and drive to the medieval villages, 
visiting antiques shops and exploring 
the ocher quarries and cedar forests 
that are now national preserves. 

Apt, a small village in the Lubéron 
mountains, makes a logical first stop 
on the road north from Marseilles. 
McNamara does not go to the center 
of town first, but heads instead to a 
large, grassy parklike enclosure on its 
outskirts. There, Jean Chabaud sells 
piles of stone remnants salvaged 
from old chateaus and villas in the 
area. “We've been going there for 
years,”” says the designer. “You go up 
a mountain road, and then all of a 
sudden you arrive at a forest of archi- 
tectural fragments. There are antique 
stones and fountains, portals, chim- 
neys and mantelpieces scattered over 
six or seven acres of land.” 

In the town of Apt itself is the Ate- 
lier Bernard, where proprietor Jean 
Faucon makes marbleized faience. 
Apt is a center for mining ocher clays, 
and Faucon’s best-known marbleized 
pottery incorporates the earthy tones. 
The art of making faience was in- 
troduced to the area in the sixteenth 
century when artisans from Italy, in- 
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cluding the town of Faenza, settled 
there. Marbleized faience, a later in- 
novation, dates to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. “Atelier Bernard has developed 
a special formula for swirling various 
colors of clay together,” McNamara 
explains. ‘The process is something 
like baking a marble cake with dif- 
ferent batters.” ; 

One of the most charming spots in 
the area is Charly Delpuech’s shop, 
which is located in an old stone 
manor house near Apt. “M. Delpuech 


LEFT: McNamara and Norman examine a fa- 
ience bowl at the house of a friend in Bon- 
nieux. Faience was introduced to the region in 


the 16th century by Italian potters. Skilled 


in the art of maiolica, they incorporated the 
local red and yellow clays in their designs. 


BELOW: “The best places in the area are off 
the beaten track. You just have to know 
which country road to turn on to find places 
like this one,” says McNamara of Francois * 
Vernin’s shop in Bonnieux, Carreaux d’Apt, * 
where he has decorative tiles specially made. ° 


loves to say, ‘Nothing is for sale,’ ” 
McNamara points out. “But he has re- 
markable antiques—the best of Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV.” The designer re- 
cently obtained an eighteenth-cen- 
tury screen from M. Delpuech, who 
is restoring and restretching it on the 
original frame. “You can buy very 
early screens in the area,” the de- 
signer advises, “and have them re- 
stored and shipped to you.” 


From Apt it is only minutes by car | 


to Roussillon to the west, a medi- 





ABOVE LEFT: In the hills near Roussillon—which takes its name from nearby ocher cliffs—McNamara explores an ocher 
quarry, one of many still producing pigments that are shipped all over the world. “It’s wonderful to see the deep rust 
and yellow colors of the clay,” he says. ABOVE RIGHT: At his house near Apt, Charly Delpuech displays an 18th-century 
screen—“‘painted in the style of Watteau,” says McNamara—that he is restoring and restretching for the designer. 


Faience was introduced to the area when artisans from Italy settled there. 


BELOW LEFT: McNamara looks over a stone fountain with Jean Chabaud, who collects old and antique stone—including 
chimneys, mantels, doorways and other architectural and decorative elements—at his firm in Apt. BELOW RIGHT: 
Marbleized faience, a craft that dates from the 18th century, is made by Jean Faucon at his shop, Atelier Bernard, 
in Apt. “There are others who make marbleized faience, but this is the authentic one,” observes the designer. 


























top: The designer inspects a marble inlaid 
tobacco jar with Mme Nicod, who sells Pro- 
vengal furniture and objects at her shop in 
LIsle-sur-la-Sorgue. The town, which con- 
tains a number of shops that carry antiques 
and decorative objects, is a favorite stop. 
ABOVE: McNamara visits Michel Biehn, a 
dealer and collector of antique fabrics, at his 
shop in Espace Béchard, where a group of 
antiques dealers are located. Among the 
pieces he has assembled is a piqué bedcover. 
LEFT: A Provengal ladderback armchair is 
one of the antiques found in Jean-Francois 
Parnalland’s shop in L'Tsle-sur-la-Sorgue. 


eval village that takes its name from 
the nearby ocher cliffs that are part 
of a preserve. South of Roussillon, on 
the way to Bonnieux, is the Pont Ju- 
lien, “an incredible Roman bridge,” 
says McNamara, “and one of the old- 
est in Provence.” The arched bridge, 
still in use today, was built about the 
third century B.c. to carry the Via Do- 
mitia across the Coulon River. “Right 
next to the bridge,” he continues, “is 


a country road that leads to a rather _ 


unassuming, even ugly, factory.” It is 
the incomparable Carreaux d’Apt, 
where Francois Vernin makes tile 
flooring and enamels. “You can see 
the tiles being baked just like cakes,” 
McNamara explains. For the kitchen 
floor of his house in East Hampton 


(see Architectural Digest, October ‘ 
1988), he used terra-cotta tiles from ° 
Vernin along with blue-and-white . 


tiles for the walls. 

Next on McNamara’s itinerary is 
Bonnieux, considered by many visi-, 
tors to be the most romantic of the 
towns in the Lubéron. “It really is 
a beautiful provincial village,” he 
says. Bonnieux, whose narrow streets 


wind along a terraced promontory, ° 


has gradually attracted a contingent 
of foreign residents. McNamara often 
stays there with friends who live in 
an old abbey. 

There is a view from the square in 
Bonnieux of the cedar trees in the 
Coulon Valley as well as the partially 
rebuilt ruins of the chateau at Lacoste, 
set high on a hill above a village of 
red-roofed houses. The Marquis de 
Sade, who lived from 1740 to 1814, 
spent a good thirty years at the cha- 
teau as the lord of Lacoste, carrying 
out his misdeeds on village girls. 

From Lacoste it is not far to the 
limestone quarries around Ménerbes 
and Oppéde-le-Vieux—sites McNa- 
mara knows well. “All the cream-col- 
ored limestone I used for my house in 
East Hampton came from the Carri- 
ére Serre quarry outside Ménerbes. 
The stone came in blocks, keystones, 
moldings for doors and windows, 
and other architectural elements such 
as lintels and plinths.” 

Kevin McNamara learned about 
the quarries at Ménerbes and at: 
nearby Oppeéde-le-Vieux while stay- 
ing with his friends in Bonnieux. He 
had admired the floors of a house 
they visited, and discovered they 





were paved in the local limestone. 
The stoneworkers, he says, “can carve 
the stone like butter. On my last visit 
I brought along drawings for several 
projects and gave the people at the 
quarry the quantities and dimensions 
I needed, and they simply shipped 
them by boat to the United States.” 

After Ménerbes, McNamara drives 
northeast to Goult. Nearby is Notre- 
Dame-de-Lumiéres, a seventeenth- 
century church made famous as a 
pilgrimage destination. McNamara’s 
own pilgrimage has other motives 
behind it. He travels to Goult for the 
gold-and-green-spattered ceramics of 
Antony Pitot. “The pottery is much 
more casual and ‘country’ in feeling 
than the faience of Apt,” McNamara 
says. “But Pitot can make up a special 
luncheon set or all the pitchers, plat- 
ters and plates you need.” 

Living in the area are craftsmen 
whose families have worked there for 
centuries, though it also attracts those 
who have left urban centers like Paris 
for simpler, calmer surroundings. 
Alain Desmarez, for example, was 
an antiques dealer in Paris, and his 
wife, Béatrice, a model. They came 
to Saint-Didier, a village near Car- 
pentras, and found a manor house 
dating from 1875. They began by 
restoring furniture and eventually 
decided to make reproductions of 
French antiques by hand. Some of the 
workrooms for the half-dozen or so 
craftsmen—including Mme Des- 
marez—are located in the chateau as 
well as in an adjoining atelier. The 
firm makes authentic replicas of sim- 
ple French furniture replete with 
wood pegs and hand-rubbed finishes. 

The last stop on the itinerary for 

.Kevin McNamara and Christopher 
Norman is L’Isle-sur-la-Sorgue. It 
is a town with its own imprimatur. 
Its curious name comes from the 
branches of the Sorgue River that di- 
vide the town, which is distinguished 
by a number of fine old houses and 

a Baroque church. McNamara goes 

there for the exceptional textiles at 
the warehouse of Brun de Vian-Tiran. 

“The most exquisite blankets, throws, 

quilts, bedcovers and rugs are made 
there from the cashmere, alpaca, 
camel hair and silk that Pierre Brun 
imports from around the world,” he 
says. “You can buy a throw in just the” 
shade of light salmon that you’ve 





Top: At the warehouse of Brun de Vian- 
Tiran in L'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue, McNamara 
and Norman study a cashmere blanket with 
proprietor Pierre Brun, who imports exotic 
fibers and fabrics for the throws and quilts 
he produces. The town has been known for 
its textiles since the 13th century. Later, 
Italian craftsmen introduced silk weaving 
with support from the popes of Avignon. 
ABOVE: Brun and McNamara examine fabric 
woven from mohair yarns and used for 
lightweight throws. RIGHT: Bales of alpaca, 
mohair and cashmere from Tibet, Peru, 
Turkey and Afghanistan fill the storeroom. 






















































ing for in Paris and New 
buldn’t find.” - 

ated in L’Isle-sur-la-Sorgue 
Béchard, where a group of 
ante dealers are clustered in 
one building. McNamara makes sure 
to stop in on Michel Biehn, a noted 
collector and dealer in antique pi- 
qués, which are frequently used for 
bed throws and skirted tablecloths. 
“Many of the antique bedcovers are a 
jupon piqué, which is intricately pat- 
terned and hand-stitched out of silk, 
cretonne or cotton,” the designer ex- 
plains. “You can get the quilts for 
reasonably good prices—and they’re 
still available.” 

A weekly bazaar enlivens L'sle- 
sur-la-Sorgue each Saturday when 
a market is installed in the town 
square, offering everything from 
vegetables to antiques. ‘There's al- 
ways something to find,’”” McNamara 
reports. “Part of the market is set up 
in a public hall, but the rest of it spills 
out into the square.” 

Not far from Lsle-sur-la-Sorgue is 
Avignon, the center of learning and 
religious history in the area. But it 
is out among the lavender fields and 
the stands of cedar and cypress, in 
old villages with narrow streets and 
craggy stone churches, where tradi- 
tions in the decorative arts and crafts 
thrive, and where the region’s natu- 
ral resources are literally at the fin- 
gertips of potters, stoneworkers and 
furniture makers. Here in the Lubé- 
ron mountains, artisans continue to 
create impeccably turned-out goods 
that are becoming harder and harder 
to find elsewhere. 














TOP RIGHT: Alain/Desmarez shows the de- 
signer hand-carved souvenirs from his trav- 
els at his shop in Saint-Didier, a village not 
far from Carpentras. Previously an antiques 
dealer in Paris, Desmarez relocated to Pro- 
vence with his wife, Béatrice, and opened a 
shop where they turn out replicas of period 
French furniture by hand. ABOVE RIGHT AND 
RIGHT: Af the 19th-century manor house that 
holds their studio, Béatrice Desmarez explains 
to McNamara how they craft furniture 

such as the slate-inlaid table, above right 

with wood pegs and hand-rubbed finishes. 
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In Apt: 
Jean Chabaud 
Zone Industrielle 


Route de Gargas 

(90) 74-07-61 

Architectural elements. and fragments 
Atelier Bernard 

(JJean Faucon) 

12 avenue de Libération 

(90) 74-15-31 

Faience d’Apt, marbleized faience 


In Bonnieux: 

Charly Delpuech 

Mas du Bout de l’Eau 

(90) 75-82-86 

Louts XIII and XIV furnishings and other 
antiques; restorations 
Carreaux d’Apt 

(Francois Vernin) 

Pont Julien 

(90) 74-16-80 

Tiles: terra-cotta aitd enamel 


Near Ménerbes: 
Carriére Serre 
(SO) 72-23-60/ 72-23-16 


Limestone quarry, for blocks, moldings, etc. 
1 é 


(Also has another quarry nearby.) 





In Goult: 
Antony Pitot 
“Ponty” 

(90) 72-22-79 
Ceramics 


In Saint-Didier: 

Alain and Béatrice Desmarez 

295 le Cours 

(90) 66-08-46 (By appointment only) 
Reproductions of French antiques 


In L’tsle-sur-la-Sorgue: 

Brun de Vian-Tiran 

(Pierre Brun) 

B. P. 16 

(90) 38-00-81 

Blankets, quilts, rugs and bedspreads 

Espace Béchard 

1 avenue Jean-Charmasson 

(90) 38-25-40 
—Michel Biehn 
Antique piqué fabrics 
—Jean-Frangois Parnalland 
Antiques, Provengal furnishings 

Nicod 

Village des Antiquaires 

(90) 38-35-50 : 

Antiques, objects, curiosities 





“T’'ve been coming here every summer for ten or twelve years,” says the designer. ‘The smells of the 
area alone are spectacular—the dry heat bakes out the perfumes of the lavender, cedar and all the 
herbs.” ABOVE: South of Roussillon, McNamara and Norman survey the Pont Julien. The bridge 
which dates from about the 3rd century B.c., 1s the oldest Roman bridge still used in Provence. 
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to the duke and duchess’s butler at 
Chatsworth—Henry—who comes 
from the town of Lismore. When the 
duke and duchess come over to Lis- 
more, they bring Henry.” 

Fearing somehow that there were 
no butler Locals or even union cards 
in the area and concerned for Denis’s 
job security, I wondered, “When they 
bring Henry, what does Denis do?” 

“He simply becomes the footman.” 

When I told Denis I would be out 
for dinner that night, he asked me if I 
wanted him to wait up for me. I was 
puzzled. Arabella reassured me, 
“Henry trained Denis, you see, and 
Denis wishes to wait up for you be- 
cause Henry would have waited up 
for the duke and duchess.” She then 
explained that the servants would 
turn down my bed, draw my cur- 
tains, do any washing and ironing 
that I might require, and of course 
unpack my bags. (Some weeks later a 
friend who visited Lismore in the 
1960s told me the staff there was so 
thorough that after unpacking her 
suitcase they had gone on to unpack 
her purse.) 

Denis showed me to my room—up 
two sweeping flights of stairs, down 
two cascading corridors. The duch- 
ess’s room it was to be—and where 
better to be treated ducally? (There 
were seven double bedrooms and 
four singles at my disposal in the 
principal living quarters; the remain- 
ing innumerable bedrooms in the 
castle hadn’t been used in decades, 
and would no doubt continue to wait, 
down all the far-flung future years, 
for somebody’s presence to fill them.) 
From this tower room—large, white, 
billowy with chintz—I could look 
straight down into that garden of 
greenery that is the Blackwater valley 
(the grass is, as Johnny Cash sings, 
forty shades of green). It was a Sun- 
cay painter’s dream—a perfectly 
formed landscape, offering a river 
with a picture-book bend in it: the 
Blackwater as it meandered between 
cliff and water meadows toward the 
illimitable Atlantic. I could also see 
straight across to the breath-snatch- 
ing Knockmealdown Mountains. 

Propped against an expanse of 
window was a large framed photo- 
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graph of John F. Kennedy as presi- 
dent (the duke’s elder brother, 
William, marquess of Hartington, 
who was killed in action in 1944— 
“In the Russian roulette of war he 
was unlucky,” a relative wrote philo- 
sophically—had been married to 
Kennedy’s sister Kathleen). Scanning 
the duchess’s bookshelves, I saw 
there quite an eclectic collection, 
ranging from Capability Brown & 
Humphry Repton to Goodbye, Colum- 
bus. Near the telephone a printed 
card listed numbers whereby I could 
be instantly in touch not only with 
the Estate Office, East Wing Flat, Ac- 
countant’s Office, Pantry, Sitting 
Room and Hall, Duke’s Bedroom, 
and Billiard Room, but with the 
Lower Tower Room and Sawmill as 
well. I opened a drawer in search of 
duke-worthy writing paper and dis- 
covered a stack of the duchess’s 
personalized postcards. I turned one 
over and found myself drawing back 
in wary unease from an unrecogniz- 
able, pale pink, moist-looking mass 





Lismore Castle 
was a sight of almost 
alarming beauty. 





that under scrutiny turned out to bea 
close-up of a pig’s snout. I learned 
later that the duchess has a “pash” for 
the porcine—and indeed, there were 
various porcelain pigs lying about. 
Then, erstwhile lord of the castle 
and its dominions, not to mention its 
minions, I spent the morning wan- 
dering about, moving through the 
great rooms—and what a sense of an- 
cient history there was! It was King 
John, I found out, who erected the 
original castellum, on the site of a fa- 
mous old abbey. (“Abbey and cas- 
tellum?” I laughed to myself. “Bud 
Abbey and Lou Castellum?”) This 


was in 1185. That castle was later re- 


placed by another, which became the 
residence of the Episcopal bishop of 
Lismore; he turned it over to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who, thirteen years later, 





in 1602, sold it (and all his Irish es- 


tates) for a mere fifteen hundred 


pounds to an Elizabethan adventurer 
by the name of Richard Boyle, later 


the first earl of Cork. The latter re- — 


built, enlarged and embellished 
Lismore as his home; his son Robert 


Boyle, “the father of modern chemis- _ 


try,” was born there in 1626. 


Through the marriage in 1748 of. | 


the daughter and heiress of the fourth 
earl of Cork to the fourth duke of 
Devonshire, Lismore passed to the 
Cavendishes (the family name of the 
dukes of Devonshire). The fourth and 


fifth dukes took little or no interest in _ 
the place, but in 1811 the sixth duke, - 


known as the Bachelor Duke and re- 


membered as a patron and friend to ~ 


Dickens and Thackeray, began work 
on its restoration with the architect 
William Atkinson, a master of the 
Gothic and castellated style. In 1812 
the duke entertained his cousin, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, there. (She had been 


sent to Lismore in the forlorn hope . 


that it would make her forget her boy- 
friend, Lord Byron. “Mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know,” was how she 
described him in her journal, freezing 
him forever with the phrase.) 

In 1850 the Bachelor Duke began a 
more ambitious phase of rebuilding 
with the architect Sir Joseph Paxton, 
who had started life as a gardener at 
Chatsworth and gone on to design 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. To- 
gether, in an access of architectural 
euphoria, they went on a battlements 
binge, running up new installments 
of towers every year—all faced in 
stone that had been quarried in the 
duke’s English properties in Derby- 
shire and transported precut to Ire- 
land. “My quasi-feudal ultra-regal 
fortress,” the Bachelor Duke cooed 
softly in Lismore’s ear. 

The designing of the Gothic interi- 
ors and the furniture at Lismore— 
most of it pieces of varnished oak in 


the medieval style—was largely exe-__ | 


cuted by Augustus Pugin. His most 
grandiose project for the house was 


the conversion of the ruined chapel ° 


of the Lismore bishops into a ban- 
queting hall or ballroom; a historian 
tells us that the benches running 
round the walls were originally cov- 
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ered with crimson cloth and were in- 
tended, according to the newspapers, 
“for the noble duke’s guests to recline 
on when wearied in the mazy circles 
of the dance.” It was here, down on 
all fours trying to dope out the pat- 
tern in the rug, that Arabella Burton 
found me. “Everything you'll see 
around here has the Pugin doodad,” 
she said. ‘You'll see it on the carpets 
and on the dining room chairs and on 
practically everything in sight. 
Whenever the duke sits in the ban- 
queting hall, he says, ‘Pugin! Pugin! 
He did all these places I use—Lis- 
more, the House of Lords. . . . I never 
know where I am!’ ” 

In the sitting room I unearthed the 
crested Lismore visitors’ book (1934 
to the present), and soon discovered 
that, in addition to absorbing 
Cavendishes beyond number in all 
their multifarious consanguinity, the 
castle had cushioned ‘the nimble 
tread of the feet of Fred Astaire.” 
(Lismore was the seat—from 1932 
until his death in 1944—of the ninth 
duke’s younger son, Lord Charles 
Cavendish, “an authentic P. G. Wode- 
house aristocrat” who in the tradition 
of the Edwardian nobility had found 
his wife in the theater. She was Adele 
Astaire, the star of musical comedies 
such as Lady Be Good and Funny Face, 
and the sister of Fred Astaire, and she 
continued to spend a good part of ev- 
ery summer at Lismore well into the 
1970s. One of the baths in the castle is 
nostalgically hung with photographs 
of the two dancing Astaires at the 
peak of their streamlined youth and 
beauty—he in top hat, she in silver 
lamé, practicing what has been called 
“the great American art of making 
the impossible look easy.’’) 

Others who signed in: Sacheverell 
Sitwell; Myron Selznick; Anthony 
Eden; Harold Macmillan, who mar- 
ried the present duke’s aunt, Lady 
Dorothy Cavendish, in 1920; Tilly 
Losch; Cecil Beaton; Hugh Lygon, 
Evelyn Waugh’s real-life model for 
the character Sebastian in Brideshead 
Revisited; “Chips” Channon, the infa- 
mous diarist; Eunice Kennedy; Lord 
David Cecil; the vicomte de Noailles; 
Mrs. Ian Fleming; Cyril Connolly; 
Lady Antonia Fraser; Bunny Mellon; 
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Lucian Freud, who has painted the 
Devonshire’ family and whom the 
present marquess of Hartington re- 
members “designing a book jacket 
during one of his stays—he was not 
so successful in those days’; the 
Bloomsbury painter Duncan Grant; 
Loelia, duchess of Westminster; Bar- 
oness Elie de Rothschild; Jane Pickeris 
Langley; the Hollywood choreogra- 
pher Hermes Pan; Colleen Moore; 
Kitty Carlisle Hart; Joshua Logan; 
and the present duchess’s sisters—Di- 
ana, Pamela, Jessica and Nancy Mit- 
ford (another bath in the castle is 
awash in Mitford memorabilia). And, 
on July 4, 1967, Jacqueline Kennedy 
with Caroline Kennedy and John F. 
Kennedy, Jr. (Another visitor on that 
occasion, Harriette Little, remembers 
that the Kennedy children lost no 
time in climbing up on the fortifica- 
tions. “Poor Adele had her heart in 
her mouth.”) 

Having impressed myself with the 
prepotency of my predecessors, I was 





I entered the garden 
by a secret staircase in 
the gabled, twin- 
towered gatehouse. 





in the mood for a nulling drink and 
so headed for the hall. Then off to the 
dining room for lunch—a fire was 
blazing in the black Derbyshire mar- 
ble fireplace, and the food was groan- 
ing on a splendidly elaborate Pugin 
sideboard. I was relieved to see that 
neither Denis nor the footman, 
Johnny Ahern, was in livery, merely 
a dark suit. When Henry comes from 
Chatsworth to be the butler at Lis- 
more and Denis becomes the foot- 
man, who or what does Johnny be- 
come, I wondered but did not ask— 
the chambermaid?? The lunch turned 
out to be all-orange (it was an acci+ 
dent, I quickly realized, not a salute to 
the color-theme meals popular in the 
1920s): carrot soup, smoked salmon 
—”One of our own and smoked lo- 


cally,” Arabella popped in to say, add- 
ing that the castle had a fishing 
crew—and fresh peaches. Then, since 
the weather was a wonder, she 
whisked me off to a horse fair in Tal- 
low, the local market town—there is 
evidently always a horse fair some- 
where in the vicinity. ~ 

Back at Lismore, Arabella repaired | 
to the piggery, pointing me toward 
the castle garden, saying it was one of 
the few Jacobean gardens to survive 
“in anything like its original form,” 
then calling after me to keep an eye 
out for voluptuous vegetables since I ~ 
was going to be allowed to choose my ; 
own for meals. I entered the garden - 
by a secret staircase in the gabled, 
twin-towered gatehouse known as © 
the Riding House, having been built 
to shelter two horsemen mounting 
guard (it’s been described as “a singu-* 
larly endearing piece of toy military 
architecture”). An orchard of apple, 
crabapple and pear, recently planted 
by the duchess, was fruiting in front . 
of me. I sat there in the Upper Garden — 
in the vanishing afternoon, enclosed 
by walls built by the Great Earl of 
Cork in 1626, and I suddenly under- 
stood what it was all about. (It’s all 
about not letting anyone else know 
what it’s all about. Appropriately, or 
perhaps psychically, when I had this 
thought I was sitting on the duchess’s 
favorite bench.) 

I could ken in a glance how En- 
glish this Irish garden was, in its com- 
bination of flowered walks and prac- 
tical vegetables. I got up and strolled 
about, inspected the tennis court, ~ 
then made a little nest for myself 
among the lettuces and roots. I fid- 
dled with a fern while tousling some 
thyme. Parsnips, horseradishes, 
leeks, all seemed to have my name on 
them, to offer themselves up as my 
future meal. I ate a green bean off the 
vine and a fig off the tree. Thus forti- 
fied, I climbed to the southwestern 
tower of the top terrace, the Broghill | 
Tower (in the siege of 1642 Lord 
Broghill, the earl of Cork’s third son, 
defended the castle from these walls, * 
which are so thick you can walk 
along the top of them, crawling in 
creeper and rose). From here I saw 
the sun set, majestically if histrioni- 
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cally, behind the battlements: a tre- 
mendous incandescence, turning 
Lismore first violet, then vermilion, 
then gold—a flame-riven crag of 
crenellation. 

After spending such a pleasurable 
time in the Upper Garden, I went di- 
rectly to the Lower Garden—only to 
discover that it was known as the 
Pleasure Grounds. Laid out by the 
Bachelor Duke in about 1850, it had 
some magnificent magnolias and 
rhododendrons and a famous avenue 
of gloomy yews. The camellia grove 
at the bottom was planted by the 
present duke, and the avenue of orna- 
mental cherry by his duchess. To 
keep all seven acres of upper and 
lower garden going takes, according 
to Arabella, “two and a half garden- 
ers.”” | asked where the half came in. 
“Well,” she said, “Tom’s a dwarf and 
he comes half time.” 

The next morning I woke early to 
see if it was a good fishing day (as 
someone once observed, the life of 
leisure doesn’t give us a moment's 
rest). There was full, all-enveloping 
fog coming through the open win- 
dow practically into my mouth. From 
my bed I could no longer see the 
Knockmealdowns, and I could only 
guess at parapets and battlements. I 
fell back to sleep. When I woke again, 
half an hour later, luscious sun was 
glinting off the black-green water 
and streaming in through the win- 
dows. Lismore, I was told, had its 
own fishing in the river beneath the 
castle, and anyone staying in season 
was free to try his hand; moreover, 
the river was at an all-time low after 
four rainless months and was spew- 
ing salmon in record numbers. 

After lunch (celery soup, fettuc- 
cine, lemon meringue pie—this time, 
an accidentally all-white meal), I 
smeared myself with jungle juice 
against the midges, and with my rod 
and waders made my way down to 
the river, chanting some Betjeman: 
“Flow on, you remorseless and sal- 
mon-ful!l waters!” They seemed to 
my wondering eyes to be already 
seething with the fresh-run, silvery 
things. My gillie stood by watching, 
ready to give me more equipment as I 
needed it; he had already tied on my 
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Hairy Mary. (To use a worm or shrimp 
or a spinner or spoon is considered a 
little low.) I cast a fly and thought I 
spied a rise, a salmon breaking the 
surface. A ripple, and then nothing. 
After two hours my gaff remained 
unbloodied—the vegetables had been 
easier prey. My gillie was heating wa- 
ter in a metal “volcano” for tea: a tiny 
bonfire inside a hollow cylinder. He 
said cheerfully, “I guarantee one to- 
morrow.” Flow on, you remorseless 
and salmon-full waters, indeed! And 
to think how pleased I would have 
been to blow into the castle kitchen 
with a salmon—as pleased as if it had 
been a coelacanth. 

The next day I played a few rounds 
of golf on the castle course, but it was 
hilly and I had no gillie and I was hot. 
Back at the house I had a call from a 
woman I'd met the day before, asking 
if I would like to hunt otters with her 
down the Blackwater. “The otter 
hounds hound the otters in the river, 
and we hound them on foot along the 
riverbank. They used to do it in En- 





Luscious sun was 
glinting off the water 
and streaming in 
through the windows. 





gland, but the otters were getting a 
bit bare there, so the government 
stopped it,” she said. Paul Burton 
added eagerly, “We can arrange hunt- 
ing here in winter. And when I say 
hunting I don’t mean shooting, I 
mean fox hunting. I’ve had crossed 
wires with a lot of Americans over 
that one.” In saying this to me, a card- 
carrying—indeed, a badge-carrying— 
board member of the ASPCA, he had 
just crossed one more wire. 

Soon it was time to confer with the 
cook, Katie Kelleher, on the menu for 
the small dinner I was giving that 
evening. We decided on a tomato 
soup, to be made out of some of my 
smiling, newfound friends from the 





garden, a poached salmon—“Salmon 
straight out of the Blackwater is really 
something,” Arabella had whetted 
my appetite, or was it Denis, or — 
Johnny—and a summer pudding to 
be squeezed from raspberries and red 
currants. Curious that I did not real- 


ize at the time that what I was order- . _ 


ing amounted to an all-red meal! 

I had drinks set up in the morning 
room, which I used noon and night as 
well, so cozy was it with its little writ- 
ing desk, its twin Gothic bookshelves 
and its chintz, and always a fire blaz- 
ing. (Never mind that it was in the 


of the precipice.) The first to arrive 


was Clodagh (rhymes with “coda”) — 


Anson, a spry eighty-seven-year-old 
who lived across the river from the 
castle. The Devonshires’ younger” 
daughter, Lady Sophia Morrison, had 
forbidden me to leave Lismore with- 
out looking Clodagh up. Arabella had 


added, “She’s priceless, she’s a Water- . 


ford—granddaughter of the mar- 
quess of Waterford. The duchess 
always says, ‘You know, I may be the 
duchess, but Clodagh is the queen of 
Lismore.’ ” Be that as it may, she in- 
troduced herself to me as “the relic of 
the valley.” Far from it—she was vi- 
brant and colorful. “My mother was 
Clodagh, too—named after a river, 
the Clodagh River, a small mountain 
river about six miles long. I think it 
means ‘stony place.’ Now there are 
hundreds of Clodaghs—greyhounds 
and racehorses and people, all named 


Clodagh by friends of my mother, | 


but she was furious, she wanted us to 
be the only Clodaghs.” 

The only Clodagh I had ever met 
proceeded to share her trove of Lis- 
more lore with me. “The Devon- 
shires—they don’t come here often 
enough—too many places. ... They 
were all in line to meet this actress, 
Adele Astaire, who had married into 
the aristocracy; she had nine counts. 
against her. She did a cartwheel 
down the hall at Chatsworth and. 
they loved her for it. ‘Aunt Adele’ is’ 
in their mythology. ... Her brother, 
Fred, said he was fed up with dance. 
The Irish papers got hold of it when- 
ever he came. Perfect strangers were 
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wing projecting out from the main ] 
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ALL OveER EUROPE, 
"THERE’S SOMETHING SPECIAL IN THE Arr. 


The ancient towers of Great Britain. The golden palaces of France. The hidden castles 
of Germany. Europe is a truly magical place. And this year, American Airlines can take 
you to more of it than ever. With service to 14 wonderful European cities. And affordable 


Fly A’Away Vacations™ packages to all of them. So let us American Airlines 


take you where there’s something special in the air. Something special to Europe. 
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ringing him up to say hello in the 
middle of lunch and dinner. He used 
to go to race meetings here with his 
collar turned up and hat pulled 
down, almost in disguise. His and 
Adele’s mother, Ann Astaire, lived 
forever almost—she was a strict fol- 
lower of Gayelord Hauser and she 
did everything he said, which took so 
long she never had time for anything 
else. Except the mending. The duke’s 
grandmother, Duchess Evie—she was 
Father's first cousin—made Mrs. As- 
taire mend the tapestries here. Evie 
showed her how; she was an expert. 
An expert at the Royal College of 
Needlework told her she was so good 
at it that she was wasting her time as 
a duchess. I was here the night Mrs. 
Astaire saw the cow’s nose had rot- 
ted, and nobody would take it off the 
wall for her, so she couldn’t mend it 
and she was brokenhearted, she 
longed to mend the nose.” 

As Clodagh continued, my other 
guest arrived—the American actor 
Hurd Hatfield, best known for his 
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portrayal of Dorian Gray in the 1945 
film The Picture of Dorian Gray. Over 
drinks, he ‘mentioned that he was 
busy restoring his house in nearby 
Rathcormack and working on his 
autobiography, tentatively titled Is 
There Life After Dorian Gray? He pro- 
vided an answer of sorts to that ques- 
tion when he said that the portrait of 
Dorian as a young man commis- 
sioned for the film had just come back 
on the market and that he hoped to 
buy it. “One of my Dorian costars, 
Angela Lansbury, lived just a few 
miles from here for several years, in a 
little house the other side of Tallow. 
In the movie I was responsible for her 
death. Well, she had me on a couple 
of episodes of Murder, She Wrote, and 
I got killed in one of them, so tit for 
tat, now we're even.” 

We banqueted by both firelight 
and candlelight, sitting on leather- 
covered chairs stamped with the Cav- 
endish crest in gold. After dinner I 
herded Hurd and Clodagh into the 
Gothic drawing room. Here was the 


bay window famous for the vertigi- 
nous view it offered east and west 
along the Blackwater, and down—a 
long, scraping drop—to the river be- 
low. James II stayed the night at 
Lismore in 1690—on his way from 
Dublin to Kinsale after the Battle of 
the Boyne—and after dinner, accord- 
ing to one historical account, “Going 
to look out the window, he started 
back in a surprize.” In other words, 
he all but fainted. Three hundred 
years later, the view still makes a for- 
midable demand on one’s attention. 
The present duke claims, “You can 
fish from the drawing room window.” 

Brandies all round, and then to bed. 


Peregrine Hartington had predicted : 
correctly of the place that “everybody — 


always sleeps better there. You can 
leave your watch behind—concerns 
just fall away.” In this he was echoing 
his ancestor the Bachelor Duke, who* 
had confided to his diary, “A week at 
Lismore goes like an hour anywhere 
else.” The next morning I said good- 
bye. Now I was Lismore-less. 
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For a castle that has been called the 
counterpart of Windsor in position 
and style, if not in size, Lismore was 
remarkably cozy, run on a recog- 
nizably human, even homely, scale. 
The present duke himself has com- 
mented, “Lismore is, to use an awful 
phrase, a holiday home. It’s a bit like 
Ireland itself, in that Ireland is like a 
mistress. You go to it but you don’t 
live with it. To say Lismore is shabby 
is perhaps overstating the case, but— 
it’s not posh. Because I’ve got in 
Chatsworth a relatively posh house. 
And so deliberately I’ve, and my wife 
entirely agrees with me, kept Lis- 
more—different. Un-grand.” 

Indeed, it’s so unpretentious it 
doesn’t even have a ghost. Though 
ghosts in Ireland are said by experts 
to be “more immediate and glowing 
in intensity” than ghosts in other 
countries, Lismore is almost unprece- 
dented among Irish castles in not 
having one. This gave me a career 
plan for my afterlife: Maybe | can be- 
come the ghost of Lismore? 0 
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Renting the Historic Castle in Ireland 


Historic Lismore Castle, Irish seat of the 
dukes of Devonshire, in County Waterford, 
can be rented by the week. The maximum 
number of people that can be accommodated 
is 12; seven double bedrooms and four sin- 
gles, all with private bath, are available in 
the castle’s main living quarters. An indoor 
staff consisting of butler, footman, cook and 
housemaids keep the place up to ducal snuff. 
The minimum charge, for four guests, is ap- 
proximately $8,000 per week, with each 
person above that running $200 daily. The 
price includes three meals a day, excluding 
drinks. Mealtimes are fairly flexible, and 
guests may help plan the menus. Special re- 
quests such as picnics and formal dinner 
parties (sometimes held in the castle’s splen- 
did banqueting hall) can be met within rea- 
son (an extra charge may be involved). 

The 8,500-acre estate includes a 7-acre 
garden with a celebrated yew walk, a pri- 
vate nine-hole golf course and a tennis 
court. Riding can also be arranged. There is 
fishing in the river below the house, or at 
Careysville—one of the legendary salmon fish- 
eries in Europe—which ts part of the Lismore 
estate. (Charges depend on the season.) 
Deep-sea and big-game fishing can be had at 


nearby Dungarvan, Youghal and Kinsale. 

There are scenic hikes along the Blackwa- 
ter River as well as in the Knockmealdown 
Mountains. For entertainment, there is both 
an opera house and a theater in nearby 
Cork, and several fine restaurants. 

Suggested side trips: the Waterford Glass 
Factory in Waterford; 15th-century Blar- 
ney Castle in County Cork, home of the 
Blarney Stone; Shell House in Curragh- 
more; Carrick-on-Suir Castle, perhaps the 
best example of an Elizabethan mansion in 
Ireland; and the cathedral of St. Canice in 
Kilkenny, one of the country’s finest churches. 
While in Kilkenny, drop in at Kyteler’s Inn, 
started by Dame Alice Kyteler in the 14th 
century, shortly after her close brush with 
being burned at the stake for witchcraft. 

For more details about Lismore, write to 
Paul Burton, the estate agent, at Lismore 
Castle, County Waterford, Ireland, or call 
353-58-54424. Especially recommended is a 
local chauffeur, Liam Bell, at 1 St. Patrick’s 
Avenue, Fermoy, County Cork, Ireland, 
353-25-31142, who can meet you at Shan- 
non Airport and drive you to the castle and 
on any excursions you may wish to take 
during your stay. 
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Architectural Digest Travels 


The excellent companies listed below are prepared to send you information on their fine services and 
products. The brochures are free except where an amount is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on 
the card corresponding to the number next to your preference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Please enclose a check 
or money order for any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. 
Each brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer. 





1. AIR FRANCE. With Air France European Treasures, you 
can design a sparkling French vacation—or combine Paris with 
some other European cities. Call |-800-AF-PARIS. In NYC, call 
212-247-0010 or send reply card. 


2. AUSTRALIAN TOURIST COMMISSION. Send for 
|30-page Destination Australia Book on everything you need to 
know about The Land Down Under. Then come and say G'Day. 
We'll be expecting you. 


3. BELMONT HOTEL GOLF & COUNTRY CLUB/ 
BERMUDA. The Belmont is Bermuda's Sport Resort. We 
have one of the finest 18-hole championship golf courses on the 
island. Tennis day or night. Giant heated pool. Complimentary 
shuttle to beach club. Elegant accommodations. And the 
Belmont's ideal location is just a short ferry ride from city 
shopping and sightseeing. | -800-225-5843. 


4. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The Boca is the 
elegant place to play. A world-famous resort estate on Florida's 
Gold Coast. Featuring elegant accommodations, a private beach 
club with all watersports. Two Championship |8-hole golf 
courses. 29 tennis courts. Fishing and boating facilities. Fitness 
centers. And a choice of superb restaurants and entertainment. 


5. BRITISH AIRWAYS. British Airways participates in four 
frequent flier programmes. Send for more information. 


6. THE CAYMAN ISLANDS. Escape to the Cayman 
Islands! Those who know us love our charming British Crown 
Colony for its sparkling Caribbean beaches, crystal-clear waters, 
safe, beautiful diving, fabulous fishing and great duty-free 
shopping. But most of all, we're loved for our warm, hospitable 
people. Comfortable jet service is available via Cayman Airways. 


7. COLORADO TOURISM BOARD. Discover the 
incredible range of things to see and do in Colorado. For your 
Vacation Guide, circle reader service number. 


8. CRYSTAL CRUISES. From September 10, 1990 through 
April |, 1991, experience luxury and elegance on two oceans as 
Crystal Harmony continues her inaugural season with 
Transcanal cruises. Call your travel agent for details. 


9. DORAL SATURNIA INTERNATIONAL SPA 
RESORT. Full-color brochures featuring the luxurious 48 
suites adjac« ) world-famous golf courses of the 2,400-acre 
Doral Resort & Country Club. Information on fitness and salon 
services, aesthc face and body treatments, nutrition and 
weight manager. 

including flexibility, 
program rates and sci\ Jules 


information, active exercise classes 
robics, endurance and strength. Spa 


10. ELBOW BEACH HOTEL. Bermuda's only resort ona 
real ocean beach, with three very special restaurants, health spa, 
golf, tennis and olympic size swimming pool, all set in 34 acres of 


beautifully manicured gardens. Send for color brochure 
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Il. FLORIDA KEYS AND KEY WEST. Let go in the 
Florida Keys and Key West. Escape to these unhurried, 
unharried, eccentric islands. Send for your Escape Kit or call 
|-800-FLA-KEYS. 


12. HALEKULANI HOTEL. A AAA-Five Diamond hotel. 
Also a member of both Preferred Hotels Worldwide and The 
Leading Hotels of the World. Five beachfront acres of Waikiki, 
Diamond Head views, lush grounds, elegant decor, award- 
winning restaurants and superb service. 


13. THE HARBOR COURT HOTEL. Experience the art 
of hospitality at its most gracious. On Baltimore's dazzling Inner 
Harbor. A four-minute walk to Harborplace, the National 
Aquarium, the Maryland Science Center. Send for a full-color 
brochure. 


14. HAWAII PRINCE HOTEL. Located on the edge of the 
Ala Wai Yacht Harbor in Waikiki, all 521 guest rooms and suites 
front the ocean. International standards of comfort, service and 
amenities. 


15. THE HAY-ADAMS HOTEL. Across the park from 
the White House is the Hay-Adams Hotel. The art of hospitality 
at its finest. Splendid antiques throughout this small, gracious 
hotel. A member of Historic Hotels of America. Please send for 
a full-color brochure. 


16. HILTON HOTELS IN HAWAII. From the most 
fabulous resort in Waikiki, the Hilton Hawaiian Village, to the 
North Shore, Oahu's Turtle Bay and the fun-loving Kauai and 
Kona Hiltons, too—Hilton Has Your Hawaii™. 


17. HOTEL HANA-MAUI. Located on the remote eastern 
shore of Maui, Hotel Hana-Maui is situated on the 4,700-acre 
Hana Ranch. We invite you to experience our spacious, newly 
appointed guest rooms, the innovative Pacific-American cuisine 
of Chef Amy Ferguson-Ota and the many activities and services 
extended in one of Hawaii's luxury resorts. For reservations and 
information, call |-800-321-HANA. 


18. INFINITI. If you would like some additional information 
on the Infiniti Q45 luxury sedan or M30 sports coupe—either 
some product literature or the name of the dealer nearest 
you—call | -800-826-6500. 


19. KAHALA HILTON. Al! requests are answered with a 
brochure and a letter. We have a ten minute Video Tour of the 
hotel available for a minimal fee. The Video also includes a 20- 
minute feature on Oahu. Please call |-800-657-7940. 


20. KAPALUA BAY HOTEL & VILLAS. Send for 
brochure detailing hotel amenities and resort facilities. 


21. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. KLM Europe By Design lets 
you be the architect of your own vacation. Enjoy the freedom of 
independent travel at rates only mass travel used to enjoy. 

































22. KONA VILLAGE RESORT. Ina remote emerald cov 
lined by a sandy beach and dotted with thatched hales, it is < 
retreat for worldly travellers. This re-creation of an anciep 
Polynesian village combines luxury accommodations 
impeccable service. Fine dining, tennis, watersports and glass 
bottom boat trips all-inclusive. Write or call Kona Villag 
1-800-367-5290. 
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23. LA COSTA HOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north of Sar 
Diego and | mile from Carlsbad Beach. Convenient to the Sar 
Diego Zoo, Sea World, airport and convention center. 480 
deluxe rooms, 8 restaurants, 36 holes of championship golf, 24 
tennis courts, 2 swimming pools and the world-famous spat 
Please call or write for a brochure. 
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24. LINCOLN TOWN CAR. Send for a brochure on thé 
1990 Lincoln Town Car or call |-800-446-8888. LINCOL 
What a luxury car should be. 


25. LONGBOAT KEY CLUB. A secluded Four-Sta 
Four-Diamond tropical island resort just a bay away fro 
Sarasota, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. Experienc 
extraordinary championship golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, ang 
more. Luxurious suites with kitchens and balconies, awatd 
winning dining and exceptional service. Call | -800-237-8821: | 
Florida, |-800-282-0013. Or call (813) 383-8821. ‘ 


26. MARRIOTT’S HARBOR BEACH RESORT. Fou 
color brochure highlights all the various activities of the resoi 
accompanied by a package of special rate information. 


27. MARRIOTT’S ORLANDO WORLD CENTER 
Discover a variety of activities plus an array of dining possibiliti¢ 
nestled within our tropical paradise of lagoons, waterfalls, an 
palm trees. All just 5 minutes from Disney and EPCOT. 


28. MAUI PRINCE HOTEL. A secluded white-sand beac 
a room with an ocean view. Three exceptional restauran’ 
offering the best in continental and Japanese cuisin 
Championship golf and five-star tennis at Makena Resort. An 
with our Sports Holiday Package you'll have a daily choice q 
activities: golf, sail, snorkel, ride a helicopter, play tennis, or tak 


a drive around the island. 
\ 


29. MAUNA LANI BAY HOTEL. Located on the B 
Island of Hawaii, you'll find unparalleled service, luxury a 
romance at this AAA Five Diamond resort hotel. Send fe 
Package Plans Brochure. 


30. NASSAU BEACH HOTEL/CABLE BEAC 
BAHAMAS. In the heart of Cable Beach is Nassau’s friendlie 
resort with the biggest beach. Bahamian charm combined wi 
modern conveniences and the most spacious rooms. With a sta 
renowned for sunny, personalized service. Tennis, waterspo 
great restaurants and nearby casino and golf. |-800-225-584 


31. NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINE. Enjoy a 3, 4 or 7-d 
cruise on the pleasure ships of Norwegian Cruise Line. We s 
the Caribbean, Bahamas, and Mexico. Exquisite food. Be 
entertainment afloat. Send for brochure. 


32. OCEAN CRUISE LINES. Luxury cruises to t 
Mediterranean, Scandinavian capitals, Black Sea and more. Fé 
the most innovative and exciting cruise itineraries, send f¢ 
brochure. 


33. OCEANIC CRUISES. Send for our color brochure a 
discover the land of the rising sun, gold and silver pavito 
shogun castles, ninja and samurai houses, pagodas, traditio 
gardens and pearl divers while experiencing a luxury cruly 
around the Japanese Islands aboard the deluxe cruise ship, tt 
Oceanic Grace. 


34. OLDSMOBILE. Catalog describing the all-new 19 7 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme Convertible—The Ne™ 
Generation of Oldsmobile. 


5. PEARL CRUISES. Exciting cruise tours to the great 
ties of Asia, Java Seas, and Indonesia's Spice Islands, from the #1 
uise line of the Far East. 


5. PORTUGUESE NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE. 
garve, Portugal. Part sun, part fun, part nightlife, all part of this 
citing region. We invite you to send for complete information. 


l. QANTAS. The Airline of Australia. Qantas has more 
ghts to Australia and the South Pacific than any other airline. 
ter all, we're taking you to the one place we know best. Home. 


3. THE RITZ-CARLTON RESORTS. Rancho Mirage in 
iim Springs, California. Laguna Niguel, overlooking the Pacific 
Southern California. Naples, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
all |-800-241-3333 or send for information. 


). ROYAL STREET GUILD. Antiques and Art, Royal 
reet Shopping. In the heart of New Orleans’ historic French 
uarter are 35 major galleries featuring fine European |7th, 18th 
id 19th century antiques, art of the European masters and 
merican contemporaries and extraordinary antique jewelry. 
op Royal Street gives you deluxe Omni Royal Orleans 
commodations, limousine pick ups and special restaurant 
servations. Call |-800-THE OMNI. 


). SANDY LANE HOTEL/ST. JAMES, BARBA- 
(OS. In the Caribbean nothing outshines Sandy Lane. 
ccommodations are casually elegant. One of the world’s 
veliest beaches, and the island's only |18-hole golf course. 
ipeccable service, award-winning cuisine, live entertainment. 
ctivities include tennis and watersports. The experience is 
forgettable. | -800-225-5843. 


|. SEABOURNE CRUISE LINE. The standard of 
«cellence on the high seas is now considerably higher. 
sabourne. To the Caribbean, Mexico, South America, 
orthern Europe and the Mediterranean. Rated 5 Stars Plus, the 
ghest rating in Fielding's Guide. Send for a brochure. 


2. SHERATON MOANA SURFRIDER. Located on 
€ most famous beach in the world, the famed “First Lady of 
/aikiki” is completing a $50 million restoration to its original 
101 grandeur. Fresh-water swimming pool, private beach, air 
Inditioned rooms, elegant dining and accommodations. 


3. THE STANFORD COURT. Each inquirer will receive 
€ hotel's four-color brochure outlining all of the special 
rvices of this Five-Star hotel. Depending on the time of the 
ear, they will also receive other promotional materials. 


4. TOURIST OFFICE OF SPAIN. £1 Greco, flamenco, 
Dja wine. See what you missed by not seeing Spain. 


>». UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS. St. Croix. St. 
hn. St. Thomas. The year-round destination with less than a 5° 
difference i in temperature from winter to summer. Cool trade 
ands, too. World-class shopping, world-class dining. Make this 
€ summer you see what all the excitement’s about! Come to 
e€ American paradise—the quality destination in the 
aribbean. 


3. VENICE SIMPLON-ORIENT-EXPRESS. Adven- 
re, elegance and intrigue aboard "The King of Trains, The Train 

Kings.” For a full-color brochure, detailing the full range of 
\ckage prices, and destinations, please send $2.00. 


7. THE WIGWAM. The Wigwam, Phoenix. One of the 
Hest and most exclusive desert resorts in the nation. Three 


| 
pampionship golf courses, private casita suites. |-800-327- 


396. = 


1. WINDSTAR SAIL CRUISES. 7-day cruises to Tahiti, 

€ Caribbean, Mediterranean, and Alaska aboard new, 

) xurious 440-foot sailing cruise ships. 148 privileged passengers. 
‘nd for brochure, 


oo 





Here at Marriott's Orlando World Center 
your family will discover a whole World of 
excitement and entertainment that includes; 
championship golf, lighted tennis, complete 
health club and sauna, 6 restaurants, 

4 lounges and 4 sparkling blue pools. 


Marriott People know how. 


We're Florida's newest, most spec- 
tacular resort, surrounded by 200 
acres of lagoons, waterfalls and 
palm trees. 

And yet we're just 5 minutes from 
the magic of Walt Disney World 
and Epcot Center. 


MARRIOTT'S 


Orlando World Center 


aa MT aii EOORT AND CONVENTION'CENTER 
World aon Drive, Orlando, Florida 32821 (407) 239-4200, 1-800-228-9290. 


DoThe Elbow Beach 


(It’s the style that made Bermuda famous.) 


English frivolity 
is always cricket 
here. We’re a lively 
mix of casualness 
and formality. This 
34-acre tropical 
estate is the only 
complete resort 
with its own real 
ocean beach— 
replete with day 
and night tennis, 
an immense pool, 
health club and 
three glorious 
restaurants. 
Elbow Beach: it’s 
a paradise that 
lets you feel a 
little wicket! It’s 
everything you 
; expect of Bermuda 
ea 4 =. Just phone-or ask 
fare Bee ge 5 your travel agent 


THE ELBOW BEACH HOTEL ¢@ BERMUDA 


Call Toll Free, Direct to Bermuda, 800-223-7434. 


Elbow Beach Hotel, Paget, Bermuda. John R. Jefferis, Vice President and General Manager, (809) 236-3535. FAX 236-8043. 
























































ARCHITECTURE: WILLIAM MCDONOUGH 








The Virtues of Versatility 
By Suzanne Stephens 


ONE DOESN'T OFTEN come across archi- 
tects who design elegant New York 
shops or restaurants one moment, 
and then move earth and build 
bridges on a Utah ranch the next. For 
William McDonough it all comes 
with the territory. 

The Quilted Giraffe, a sleek and 
shimmering stainless-steel-and-gran- 
ite-clad restaurant that ranks among 
New York City’s top dining spots, 
brought McDonough and his former 
partner, J. Woodson Rainey, to public 
attention several years ago. And more 
recently, the thirty-nine-year-old 
McDonough completed a renovation 
of the men’s suit room at the Paul 
Stuart Shop on Madison Avenue. In 
this case the style is tradition, as befits 
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the classic American emporium, and 
English oak paneling, not stainless 
steel, lines the walls. 

The Trees Ranch in Utah is a big- 
ger project than either of the above 
and has been going on a longer time. 
McDonough was first drawn into 
master-planning the ranch in Spring- 
dale, Utah, in 1981, when he met 
James Trees, founder and chairman 
of the Grand Canyon Trust. Over the 
years he has worked closely with 
Trees on such seemingly nonarchi- 
tectural concerns as building new 





ABOVE: Environmental concerns and flexible design solutions are key to the work of William, 
McDonough. The model shows his Warsaw Trade Center, a 50-story office tower proposed for 
Poland’s capital. BELOW: For ten square miles near Zion National Park, Utah, McDonough is assist- 
ing James Trees in developing his ranch and orchard. INsET: A staff house on the Utah ranch. “To 
date we’ve built three of the staff houses using natural local materials,” says McDonough. 
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otor car has, you’ 
a evelopment _ 


y improvement 
es and 


A load-leveling system so finely 
tuned that it even compensates for 
the gradual emptying of the fuel 
tank. 

A radiator grille so intricately 
handcrafted that only ten men in 
the world are qualified to build one. 

Aesthetic refinements such as 
rare woods from around the world, 
hand-cut and perfectly matched 
to create veneers no two motor cars 
will ever share. 

And in 1990, a culmination of 
refinements long in development 
and of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify a visit to an authorized dealer. 
To arrange for an appointment, 
or to receive Rolls-Royce literature, 
simply call 1-800-851-8576. 


Owning One Will Not Make 
You A Different Person. Yet You 
Wont Be The Same, Either. 


Every motor car in the world can 
be compared to others in its class. 
Except one. The Rolls-Royce motor 
ear. It defines its own class. 

Which gives an owner the sin- 
gular distinction of attaining a goal 
all but abandoned in today’s 
homogenized society. 

Individuality. 

And how can one ever 


be the same after that? 
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The Virtues of Versatility 
continued from page 114 


bridges, plotting the locations for the 
apple, peach and plum orchards, and 
siting a dam on the property. The ar- 
chitect even advised on the aesthetics 
of the dam itself. When McDonough 
designed three new staff houses, one 
of stone and two of adobe block, he 
found “there was a fair amount of 
earth-moving just to fit the building 
into the landscape.” 

Now, finally, Trees’s own house 
is next. “It is a total collaboration,” 
explains McDonough. “We worked 
seven years on the property before 
starting to talk about this house. We 
have learned from the land.” 


Architects, like actors, easily be- 
come typecast for certain roles. If they 
design highly stylish interiors, they 
are not expected to turn out environ- 
mentally conscious buildings. If they 
veer to the abstract and linear forms 


4HOTAYS NOLSHNG 


ABOVE: The stair in Sasha and Joanna Muniak’s 
Manhattan town house leads from the dining 
room up to the music room. “The thick fresco 
wall is rendered as a freestanding element 
with the stair like a ribbon of stainless steel 
before it,” McDonough says. “The cherry- 
wood runner seems like a carpet on the stair.” 
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of modernist architects, with the ac- 
companying emphasis on materials 
and details, they aren’t expected to 
produce houses that incorporate tra- 
ditional architectural elements such 
as gabled roofs, small-paned win- 
dows and symmetrical plans. 
McDonough embraces all of the 
above with boyish enthusiasm. The 
architect, who looks half like a choir- 
boy, half like a cowboy, is not easily 





CHRISTOPHER LITTLE 





ABOVE: “The residents requested a penthouse 
filled with light yet private from the semi- 
public roofscape outside,” says McDonough, 
of a Manhattan loft he remodeled. “From the 
terrace, the roof hovers over the glass walls.” 


BELOW: The Lazin-Kapic residence is a New , 
York apartment created from a loft space. “A 


glass wall aligned with the city’s east-west 
grid axis separates the ‘public’ living spaces 
from the ‘private’ bedroom and study spaces, 
made up of white plaster shapes oriented to 
the true east-west axis,” explains the architect. 
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Lenox. 





Because art is never an extravagance. 


Lenox Chinaa 
Send $3.00 for color brochure. Lenox, Lawrencg 
For further information call 1-89 









RICHARD GREEN 


EXHIBITION OF 


British Paintings 1880-1940 


under $60,000 


OPENING ON WEDNESDAY 21st FEBRUARY, 1990 
AT 4 NEW BOND STREET ~ 










Tom Mostyn, Liverpool 1864-1930 Paignton, Devon 
A Spring Song. Signed. Canvas: 30 x 40 in/76 x 101.5 cm 


Fully illustrated catalogue available $20 including postage 


including works by: 
vmuel John Lamorna Birch - William Kay Blacklock - Owen Bowen - Albert Chevalier Tayler - Stanley Cursiter 
Herbert Davis Richter - Wynford Dewhurst - Wilfred Gabriel de Glehn - Edward Atkinson Hornel 
‘i Herbert James Gunn - Harold Harvey - Dame Laura Knight - Sir Alfred Munnings - Dorothea Sharp 


4 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE. 
Telephone: 01-493 3939. Fax: 01-495 0636 
New York: 518-583 2060 


MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF LONDON ART DEALERS, BADA AND CINOA 
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The Virtues of Versatility 
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pegged. McDonough, who designed 
the offices for the Environmental De- 
fense Fund in New York in 1986, also 
recently renovated a town house for 


the high-style editor of a fashion 


magazine. And, while he is initiating 
a newsletter about nontoxic and non- 


polluting materials that architects can 


use in buildings, he is also working 
on the design of a high-rise tower in 
Warsaw, Poland. 

The Warsaw Trade Center has fifty 


‘floors and a twenty-story-high spire, 
_and looks vaguely like a multifaceted 


rocket. McDonough, who sees it in a 


softer light, describes it as a giant 
obelisklike sundial. (He points out 
' that one can tell time by the way 


shadows hit the surface of the tower 
as the sun moves around it.) 

Until recently, such a tower might 
have seemed rather pie-in-the-sky for 


‘Warsaw, even though the scheme 


and the architect made the front page 
of The Wall Street Journal in late Octo- 
ber. Nevertheless, with the changing 


| governmental attitudes of Eastern 
| bloc nations toward Western nations, 


a capitalistically conceived trade cen- 
ter, outfitted with the latest computer 


hardware and telecommunications 


equipment, could prove to be strate- 
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JOSEPH VANCE 


LEFT: McDonough’s passive-solar Grant House 
in County Cork, Ireland, merges with its set- 
ting on the Dunmanus peninsula. “The house 
is designed to accommodate a single woman 
in a wheelchair, her four goats, calf, don- 
key and flock of ducks,” says the architect. 





ABOVE AND LEFT: Front and rear views of the 
model of a beach house in Sagaponack, New 
York. “The trim actually expresses the struc- 
ture,” says McDonough. “Architectonically, 
it’s a Miesian structure in Shingle Style form.” 
BELOW: “In 1987 sculptor Anthony Caro and 
developer Peter Palumbo sponsored three ar- 
chitects to collaborate with artists,” says 
McDonough of his Triangle Artists’ Work- 
shop in Pine Plains, New York. “Our project 
explores the fundamental issues of geometry, 
mass and volume, wall and transparency.” 
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“WHAT A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE. 
| WONDER WHO LIVES THERE?” 


“A house should be of the hill, not on the hill.” 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


As people spend more and more time in 
their automobiles, the idea that a car should 
be viewed as a home, a sheltered retreat or 
even as an escape has been footballed about 
in discussions by automobile designers and 
environmental psychologists. 


If a car is like a home, then the car speaks as 
loudly as the home about the kind of person 
who lives inside. Are they rich? Are they 
foolish? Would they be good neighbors? Are 
they loud? Are they out to impress? Are they 
honest? Are they careful? Are they kind? 


Let's say a few words here about the kind of 
person we see owning an Infiniti. 


First of all, its natural shape—designed, as it 
were, to be “of the hill, not on the hill’—sug- 
gests an owner who is interested in a per- 
sonal, natural, less ostentatious form of luxury. 


created by Nissan 


Since the Infiniti Q45 luxury sedan makes a 
mild luxury statement (hardly the high profile, 
big-grilled luxury statements of Europe), you 
might assume that the owner is a kinder, 
gentler, quieter neighbor. 


The Infiniti Q45’s V8 engine—one of the 
largest in the luxury car class—and unique 
transmission and suspension system suggest 
a person who likes to experiment, try new 
things. Maybe your neighbor dabbles in gar- 
dening, wood-working or fly-fishing. 


Of course, this is just a game of arm-chair 
psychology. But you might find it interesting 
to consider which of your neighbors is a pro- 
spective Infiniti owner. If you think the 
description applies to you, we'd be happy 
to put you in touch with the Infiniti dealer 
nearest you. Please call this number: 
1-800-826-6500. 


Thank you. | 
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gically well timed. McDonough and 
his client, a Polish-American devel- 
oper, Sasha Muniak, have been able 
to get some Western financial institu- 
tions interested in their scheme. AI- 
ready they have enlisted the in- 
ternational firm of Ove Arup and 
Partners to act as consulting engi- 
neers for the project. 

McDonough also proposes devel- 
oping a park of pavilions, galleries 
and beer halls around the trade cen- 
ter, all designed by artists and archi- 
tects. The structures will represent a 
“microcosm of Poland for visitors 
coming to the tower,” he says. The 
architect reports that the Warsaw 
government has been responding 
positively to the whole proposal. 
“But I’m afraid to talk about it too 
much, for fear of jinxing it,” he adds. 

Still, how does the environmen- 
tally conscious architect rationalize a 
high-rise tower? McDonough claims 
the aluminum, steel and glass prism 
will rise out of a twelve-story base of 
concrete panels made of recycled rub- 
ble from Poland’s capital. Even the 
aluminum will be recycled, and the 
interior of the tower will follow simi- 
lar environmentally sensitive guide- 
lines, which include use of nontoxic 
materials and dependence on oper- 
able windows for natural ventilation. 

To be sure, McDonough has big 
ideas and high ambitions. His envi- 
ronmental concerns, however, are 
“just one aspect of our work. The ar- 
chitecture derives its nature from so 
many influences,” he philosophizes. 
“Clients often live in places where it 
makes sense to be ecological. We are 
never hired because of our ecological 
position. Our clients hire us for what- 
ever reason, and this is one thing we 
happen to know about.” 

The variety of McDonough’s archi- 


tectural work demonstrates his flex- 
ibility in responding to each new 
situation, a pattern that may have 


been inculcated in the architect as a 
small boy. McDonough’s father, an 
executive at Seagrams, moved the 
family all over the world, including 
Japan, where McDonough was born 
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The Virtues of Versatility 
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and lived until age six. Eventually the 
family returned to the United States 
and then McDonough attended high 
school in Westport, Connecticut. 

After entering Dartmouth, Mc- 
Donough held down a series of sum- 
mer jobs that are hard to come by un- 
less one is highly adaptive. They 
included being an apprentice cham- 
pagne blender, VIP tour guide and 
host in France for G. H. Mumm & 
Cie., putting together wine cellars for 
restaurants in the Caribbean, and 
even working as Benny Goodman’s 
chauffeur in Stamford, Connecticut. 
“He gave me his Mercedes 1958 road- 
ster,” McDonough says. “Later, by 
selling the Mercedes, I was able to 
pay my way through Yale.” 

Before entering Yale’s School of 
Art and Architecture, McDonough 
spent four months working for a 
team master-planning new towns in 
Jordan. At Yale he studied both pho- 





“I would say I ama 
Platonic geometer. I ask, 
“How beautiful is it?’ ” 





tography and architecture. In another 
temporary job, McDonough photo- 
graphed indigenous design for the 
Kilkenny Design Workshops in Ire- 
land. At that time he obtained his 
first client—a glassblower living in 
Ireland who hired the student to ren- 
ovate a farmhouse and guest cottage 
in County Kilkenny. One house led 
to three others in the south and 
southwestern part of Ireland, all of 
which used indigenous materials and 
vernacular forms. The most unusual 
house he designed, in County Cork, 
accommodated ducks, goats and a 
donkey under the same roof as the 
house’s occupants, along with a 
greenhouse for raising vegetables. 
The two houses that McDonough 
is now working on in Sagaponack, 
Long Island, the pastoral village on 
the Atlantic Ocean between East 


Hampton and Bridgehampton, con- 
tinue the effort to design according to 
local building patterns and traditions. 
“I wanted the houses to look as if 
they had always been there,” he 


explains. Both of the wood houses, 


with their generous overhanging 


roofs, refer strongly to the Shingle - 
Style turn-of-the-century houses that ~ 


are found on the eastern seaboard. ‘ 

McDonough is also renovating his 
parents’ two-hundred-and-fifty-year- 
old farmhouse in Columbia County, 
New York. Nearby is his own coun- 


try house, which he shares with his 
wife, Elizabeth, also an architect. A — 


neighbor is sculptor Anthony Caro 
(see Architectural Digest, August 


1989), who several years ago in- — 


volved the architect in a project in 


which artists and architects collabo- — 


rated on three temporary structures. 
In McDonough’s pavilion, the tem- 
plelike first floor was inner-directed 


and focused. The upper level, open to : 


the view, was a transparent space. 
It even had a glass floor. 

The two-level structure turned out 
to be one of McDonough’s favorite 
projects, for he felt it successfully en- 
gaged its spectators with the earth, 
the sky and the water. And when 
McDonough is asked to characterize 
his approach to such projects, he an- 


swers, “I would say I am a Platonic 


geometer. I ask, ‘How beautiful is it?’ 


I am not Aristotelian. I don’t ask if it § 


explains the universe.” 

Currently, the firm is continuing 
to design for a wide range of clients 
in varied settings. Their projects in- 
clude the sets for the band Kid Creole 
and the Coconuts in a New York en- 
gagement, a house for two quadri- 
plegics in Asheville, North Carolina, 
an estate for some members of the 
Rockefeller family in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, and a large house, 
guesthouse and children’s house on 
a private thirty-seven-acre island off 
Southampton. ‘People, not ma- 
chines, are the key to creating a pro- 


found architecture,” McDonough | 


says with an almost messianic tone. | 


“That ethic infuses our work.” 0 
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“YOU DESERVE THE EXPERIENCE. 


Jacuzzi* whirlpool bath feels like no other, because it’s made like no other. As the 
originator of the first whirlpool bath, Jacuzzi has more experience designing, 
| building and perfecting whirlpool products than anyone else. 2@ At the heart of it all 
| is the PowerPro"jet system. Our unique patented jet design creates a high volume blend 
of air and water, perfectly balanced to give you the most comfortable and satisfying 

meeripoc! experience available. ?@ Our baths are designed with your comfort in mind. 
= . This “human engineering’ approach means that every 
element of our design, from the convenience of finger- 


conn t system 


tip controls to the therapeutic placement of jets, works Re 
~» together for your ultimate satisfaction. *@ For more information, or fot an authorized 
Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath dealer near you, call toll free 1-800-227-0710. In California call 
_ 1-800-227-0991. 
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J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


Lifesize Sculpture 


NOU IU cme oh 
PO. Box 9709 © Washington, D.C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
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THE FIRST BOOK ON THIS SCULPTURE IS NOW AVAILABLE. $45 
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By Weaving Your Visions Into Memorable Custom Wool Carpets 


SEWELSON’S CARPETS INTERNATIONAL 
Pacific Design Center, *G-880, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 652-7521 FAX (213) 659-1261 
SHOWN: Custom Carpet Designed by Hirsch/Bedner & Associates—Ma Maison Sofitel, Los Angeles. 
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Nob Hill, 5:15 a.m. 


What’s the secret of our success? 
We start at the top. 


Every morning just before dawn, bread baker John Goodyear 
climbs alone to the roof of The Stanford Court. Here the morning OCOU ae 
fog and cool bay breezes provide just the right conditions to make 
sourdough magic. CO FFER HOTEL 
‘He takes a pinch of starter from the roof, adds it tofresh dough, (0 
and bakes fabulous sourdough bread that many feel is the best in 
San Francisco. 
-We could buy our bread like other hotels, but we prefer to bake 
our own from scratch, fresh every day. It’s a small thing, a detail. 
| But in a city famous for great hotels, it’s the details that set The 
| Stanford Court apart. 
Experience the unique flavor of a great hotel. San Francisco’s 
: Stanford Court. Call your travel agent or 1*°800°-HOTELS 1. 


STOUFFER HOTELS ¢€ 


1989 Stouffer Hotel Company 
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FOR ‘COLEEGTORS 


Celebrating the Arts and Crafts Ethos in Manhattan 
By Thomas Hines 


FROM MODEST PATTERN-BOOK bungalows to the elegant 
houses of Charles and Henry Greene, the furniture and 
accoutrements of the American Arts and Crafts Movement 
of the early twentieth century were designed primarily for 
the single-family dwelling. Recent exhibitions of the work 
of the period have sought to recreate that comfortable at- 
mosphere by placing the objects in familiar approxima- 
tions of those original domestic contexts. Most current Arts 
and Crafts collectors have also attempted to evoke in their 





own dwellings something of the same cozy, low-ceilinged, 
romantically dark ambiance. 

Besides the very high quality of the pieces, the chief 
significance of Vivien Boniuk’s and Arthur Cobin’s Arts 
and Crafts collection is the adventurous manner in which 
they have taken it out of context. By juxtaposing it with 
an equally fine trove of early-twentieth-century Califor- 
nia paintings and locating it all in a large, light-filled 
loft in the Flatiron district of New York, they have “decon- 


A distinguished collection of Arts and Crafts Movement furniture and objects fills Vivien Boniuk and Arthur S. 
Cobin’s large loft in the Flatiron district in New York. Near the windows is a circa 1910 L. & J. G. Stickley pedestal 
dining table with Harvey Ellis-designed chairs from the Gustav Stickley workshop. At center of the open living 

ice is a hammered-copper bowl attributed to Dirk Van Erp resting on a library table by Gustav Stickley. 


continued on page 134 | 
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Hand Carved Redwood @&@ Pine Furniture For The Garden & Home 
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SHERLE WAGNER. 


HE 
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. SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 


found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 


it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 
For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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Celebrating the Arts and Crafts Ethos in Manhattan 
continued from page 130 
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structed” and reconstructed the meaning and character of 
their turn-of-the-century objects. 

Designed originally for a printing company in the early 
twentieth century by McKim, Mead & White, the building 
housing the Cobin-Boniuk collection was converted to 
generous loft living spaces in 1980. Striking geometric fur- 
nace grills from the original design run the fifty-foot 
length of the front space, topped by ten-foot-high double- 
sashed windows that reach to the ceiling. 

Boniuk, an ophthalmologist, and Cobin, an endodontist, 
are both “born collectors.” “I came from a family that 
could not afford to collect fine things,” Boniuk explains, 
“put we had the collecting instinct even if for popular 
consumer items.” One of her brothers collected clocks, and 
Boniuk wryly admits, “Before I discovered Arts and Crafts, 
my most sophisticated passion was Paddington bears.” 
Cobin has long collected rare artist-illustrated books, but in 
the late seventies he turned to Arts and Crafts after a Cali- 
fornia friend introduced him to the furniture of Gustav 
Stickley. At about the same time, before she and Cobin 
met, Boniuk had discovered the movement through her 
friend Stephen Gray. “When I first entered Stephen’s 
place,” she recalls, “and saw his furniture and pottery, I 
knew instantly this was something I identified with 
strongly. It had a rich sense of beauty and comfort.” 

Gustav Stickley (1857-1942) was indeed the seminal fig- 
ure of the American Arts and Crafts Movement. In his 




















and textures of the 


seemed exactly right 
for the furniture 
and the pottery.” 


LEFT: An arrangement in the living area is 
composed of a circa 1910 bent-arm Morris 
chair by L. & J. G. Stickley, left, that is ac- 
companied by a Gustav Stickley stool. In the 
corner is a small painting by California artist 
F. Grayson Sayre and a circa 1902 drop-front 
corner desk by Gustav Stickley set with a 
1920s copper vase by Marie Zimmermann. 
Before the bookcases are an L. & J. G. Stickley 
settle and a turtleback tiled Tiffany Studios 
standing lamp. Drugget wool rug from India. 
At right, a small copper lamp by Van Erp. 


Above: A Charles Arthur Fries landscape hangs over a circa 1906 oak- 
and-glass-with-copper lamp, and a circa 1903 cedar-lined oak-and- 
wrought-iron bridal chest, both rare pieces created by Gustav Stickley. 


“The colors ~ 
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“My husband and I | 
always worked together. 
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Over the years, Mimi Adler helped her husband 
build his business. Nearly twenty years ago, 
they turned to Chase Private Banking to help 
them manage their money. 





“But,” says Mrs. Adler, “my husband did more of 
the money management than I. Like a lot of 
women of my generation, the children were my 
responsibility. When my husband died, I felt I 
needed Chase more than ever.” 


“Tam very alone,” Mrs. Adler continued, “and it’s 
avery comforting feeling to know that there 
are people at Chase who can handle everything. 
They're more than just bankers. They're really 
my friends and I trust them.” 





If you have assets of $500,000 to invest or an 
income of $250,000 and you want service like 
this, speak to a Chase Private Banker. 

We have a long history of successfully presery- 
ing family wealth through estate and tax plan- 
ning. We also provide active fixed income and 
equity investment management. And, Chase 
will tailor its comprehensive array of financial 
services to meet your family’s specific needs. 
Call Ed Reardon, Vice President, in New York at 
(212) 730-3239. He'll connect you with the 
Chase Private Bankers in the location nearest 
you. And you'll find out how we can help you 
Like we’ve helped Mimi Adler. 


The Chase Private Banker. 
All the financial help you'll ever need 
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¢ 


New York, Palm Beach, San Francisco, Los A s, San Diego 


© 1989 The Chase Manhattan Corporati 



























































Why sit around and watch summer re-runs, when you can 
watch summer? Or see the kind of fall programming Mother 
Nature brings to trees? 


A Pella? window brings new meaning to the expression 


THE REASON SOME PEOPLE RUS 


66 . ° 99 
a room with a view. 

The fact is, Pella windows are preferred by more architects 
than any other window. And thats not just because they're well _| 


made. It’s because they open up a wealth of new design 





BUILT TO IMPOSSIBLY HIGH STANDARDS. OUR OWN.’ 











© 1989 Rolscreen € company. 


possibilities. Pella standard and custom windows not only make 
a house spectacular to look out of, but stunning to look at. 
So if youre building or remodeling a home, come to the 


company that invented the idea of Windowscaping. | 


OME FROM WORK ISN’T TO WATCH TV. 


And discover how beautiful the world can be when it’s not 
| confined to a 21" screen. 

If youd like a little preview, call -800-524-3700 for 
a free Windowscaping Idea Book and the location of The 


Window 


_ Pella Window Store* nearest you. noes Be 
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Celebrating the Arts and Crafts Ethos in Manhattan 
continued from page 134 


vastly influential magazine, The Craftsman, and in the 
products from his studio and workshops, he preached the 
ideals of sturdy utility and minimalist elegance that looked 
back to the simpler modes of earlier times, from pre-Re- 
naissance England to seventeenth-century Colonial Amer- 
ica. As he turned from the handmade toward a carefully 
controlled, small-scale mass production, he exemplified 
what his contemporary, Frank Lloyd Wright, called “The 
Art and Craft of the Machine.” 

The straight, simple lines of his furniture, moreover, 
looked inexorably toward the ethic and aesthetic of twen- 
ties and thirties modernism. Four younger brothers—Leo- 
pold and John George, and Charles and Albert Stickley— 
learned from their older sibling, Gustav, and under such 
labels as “L. & J. G. Stickley” and “Quaint Furniture” ag- 
gressively merchandised their products to a larger mass 
audience. The “Quaint Furniture” line of Albert Stickley 
was offered to an eager public through the Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. catalogue. 

The Stickleys were joined in their crusading ventures by 
numerous other Craftsman designers, the most notable of 
whom were Roycroft and Limbert, who, like many arti- 
sans, operated from the bustling furniture mecca of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The original collectors of Crafts- 
man furniture, like their late-twentieth-century coun- 
terparts, adorned and accented their tables, desks 



































ABOVE: A grouping of art pottery by Rook- 
wood, Newcomb and Grueby is aligned on a 
Harvey Ellis-designed circa 1903 oak-and- 
wrought-iron secretary executed by the Gus- 
tav Stickley workshop. The landscape is by 
Edgar Payne. On shelf is a Hampshire bowl. 











LEFT: An array of Gustav Stickley pieces in- 
cludes a circa 1910 bent-arm Morris chair and 
a footstool, left, and a rare small inlaid music 
cabinet, center, exhibiting Marblehead, Jervis 
and Grueby art pottery. At right, a Harvey 
Ellis-designed dining chair, a Gustav Stickley 
lamp, and an Orrin White landscape are jux- 
taposed with a 1903 Gustav Stickley side- 
board or serving table. The plant stand, 
foreground, is inlaid with a large Grueby tile. 
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AVERY 
BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg. Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 





Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 305-921-0600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway — Suite 111, Houston, TX 713-623-2344 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington, D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 24A/26 Rome, Italy 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited * Thru your interior designer or architect 





_ Chair, and Sofa Bed, all Avery Boardman, Ltd and all upholstered in exclusive Avery Boardman, Ltd. fabrics and trim. 
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THE NEW MAzDa 9295. 





CALL IT FEELING. OR INSTINCT. 929S TRULY QUALIFIES AS A LUXURY SEDATy, 

IT LETS YOU KNOW IMMEDIATELY WHEN BUT THE SENSATION OF DRIVING A 
SOMETHING IS RIGHT. 929S IS WHAT ELEVATES THIS CAR. PoweEry ac 
‘THE NEW 929S HAS BEEN ENGINEERED BY A 3.0-LITRE V6, AND WITH STANDARD Al | 6) 
TO PRODUCE SUCH A FEELING. EXQUISITELY LOCK BRAKE SYSTEM (ABS), 929S OFFERS fy: 


CRAFTED WITH AMENITIES THAT CONSTANTLY THE KIND OF HANDLING AND PERFORMANS®), 


REMIND YOU OF THE SPOILS OF LUXURY, THE USUALLY RESERVED FOR CARS THAT HAV}, 





SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 
YOUR HEAD AND HEART EXISTS | 
THE PERFECT LUXURY CAR. | 


© 1989 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 


= WORD “SPORT” IN THEIR NAME. SO COME TEST DRIVE THE 929S. AND 


AND BECAUSE THE DRIVERS FEELINGS FEEL A LAP OF LUXURY DEFINED BY MORE 


! ACTUALLY INCORPORATED INTO THE THAN JUST THE SOFTNESS OF ITS LEATHER. 


i’'S DESIGN, THE MAZDA 929S OFFERS AN FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 800-424-0202. 
}ERIENCE SO FREE OF STRESS IT MAY MAKE 


() WONDER IF IT'S RESPONDING TO YOUR 
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[IcH, OR TO YOUR THOUGHTS. IT JUST FEELS RIGHT? 





























and bookcases with the art pottery 
of Rookwood, Grueby, Fulper and 
Newcomb. By the eighties, of course, 
prices had escalated to ever higher 
and higher sums. The stern axiom of 
William Morris to “Have nothing in 
your house that you do not know to 
be useful or believe to be beautiful” 
harmoniously coexisted now with its 
parody: “Have nothing in your house 
that you do not believe to be rare or 
know to be expensive.” 

In the seventies, Cobin recalls, 
there were not yet the numerous 
studies of the movement and the re- 
prints of catalogues that were to ap- 
pear in the eighties, and so the major 
collectors learned from each other 
and from such dealers as Donald 
Magner, Michael Carey and Beth 
Cathers. “We made some mistakes,” 
he admits, “such as not understand- 
ing in the beginning the importance 
of original finishes. We now prefer 
an unrestored piece that may be 
slightly nicked or flawed to one that 
has been stripped and refinished.” 
From the beginning of their Arts and 
Crafts odyssey, Cobin and Boniuk 
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Celebrating the Arts and Crafts Ethos in Manhattan 
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and knowing that very few existed, 
they vowed.to purchase one when- 
ever the chance occurred. 

One night in the mid-eighties, 
while they were peering into the 
window of Donald Magner’s shop in 
Brooklyn Heights, Magner himself 
drove up in his truck to unload some 
pieces he had just acquired in upstate 
New York—including a fine example 
of the Ellis music cabinet. There, on 
the dark street, inspecting it only 
with a flashlight, Cobin and Boniuk 
knew this was it. Not waiting for the 
piece to get into the shop and be in- 
stantly snatched by rival collectors, 
they accepted, without hesitation, 
Magner’s substantial bottom line. 
“We didn’t try to bargain,” Boniuk 
recalls. ‘We immediately just wrote 
him a check out there in the street 
and took the cabinet home with us. It 
was the highest price we had ever 
paid for anything, though by now it 
has probably quadrupled in value.” 

The Boniuk-Cobin loft is parti- 
tioned to include two ample bed- 
rooms, two baths, a small study and a 
kitchen, the latter designed with 


Unlike some Craftsman collectors who cultivate 
a disdain for anything that isn’t by Gustav, Cobin 
and Boniuk believe that sometimes the younger 
brothers surpassed the more vaunted senior sibling. 





were less drawn to Stickley’s later, 
slimmer, more attenuated “spindle” 
furniture than to his earlier, more 
“chunky” work that evoked such me- 
dieval and Pre-Raphaelite effects as 
pewter and copper inlays and metal 
hardware straps. 

:xamples of the latter in their own 
collection include a handsome secre- 
tary and a music cabinet, two pieces 
that were designed in the Stickley 
workshops by the architect Harvey 
Ellis (1852-1904). The way in which 
they acquired the music cabinet dem- 
onstrates their collecting zeal. They 
had long admired it in photographs, 


sympathetic minimalist clarity by 
Marguerite Franco. The large leftover 
primary space at the front contains 
several clusters of sitting areas and a 
dining area with Stickley chairs and 
table, set on special occasions with 
Rookwood Blue Ship pattern table- 
ware and Shreve & Company silver. 
In the main sitting area are a Morris 
chair, a bridal chest, a hexagonal ta- 
ble, an inlaid plant stand, table and 
a drop-front desk by Gustav Stick- 
ley, the desk first displayed at the 
1901 Buffalo Pan-American Expo- 
sition. This primary circle also con- 
tains an arrangement of floor and 





table lamps by Stickley, Tiffany and 
Van Erp, as well as a Morris chair and 
a settle by L. & J. G. Stickley. 

Unlike some Craftsman collectors 
who cultivate a purist disdain for 
anything that isn’t by Gustav, Cobin 
and Boniuk believe that sometimes 
the younger brothers produced furni- 
ture that equaled and even surpassed — 
the more vaunted work of the senior ‘ 
sibling. Their study, for example, fea- 
tures a stunning small settle by the 
less-renowned Charles Stickley. The 
furniture of the Stickleys, Boniuk as- 
serts, “is both solid and sensuous. It 
makes me feel good to use it and look 
at it and commune in spirit with the 
earlier generations who also used and 
cared for it.” 

In addition to its uncluttered place- 
ment in a spacious loft, the other sig- : 
nificant feature of the Cobin-Boniuk 
furniture collection is its juxtapo- 
sition with a fine assemblage of early- 
twentieth-century California paint- — 
ings. The loft’s white-painted brick 
walls furnish a background for land- 
scapes and seascapes of the California 
coast by Charles Arthur Fries, Sam 
Hyde Harris, F. Grayson Sayre, Orrin 
White, Paul Lauritz, William Rit- 
schel, Hanson Puthuff, Mary DeNeale 
Morgan and Edgar Payne. “The col- 
ors and textures of the California 
School seemed exactly right for the 
furniture and pottery,” says Boniuk, 
“and, like the furniture before it, 
have made us somewhat compulsive ~ 
seekers of the gold.” Her enthusiasm 
for the hunt is so great that she thinks 
nothing of taking a day flight to at- 
tend a Pasadena auction and then 
catching a red-eye back in order to 
immediately return to her New York 
medical practice. 

In all of their collecting ventures, 
Cobin likes to cite the Oscar Wilde 
epigram: “I have the simplest of’ | 
tastes. I am always satisfied with the | 
best.” Cobin and Boniuk both readily © | 
acknowledge that while “the best” is 
a highly subjective thing, their search 
for it is a major part of the quest 
for what Jefferson called the “pursuit 
of happiness.” 0 











THE ART OF REFRIGERATION 


Forty years of refining and 
redefining, pride of craftsmanship, 
dedication to quality, and the latest 
technology have made Sub-Zero the 
unsurpassed leader in built-in 
refrigeration for homes of distinction. 
Winner of the “Design Excellence 
Award,” the 500 Series offers exciting 
eurostyled white and glass interiors, 
24” depth, capacities to 30 cu. ft., 
several combination model choices 
with widths ranging from 30” to 72”, 
exterior beauty and the reliability of a 
high performance system, backed by 
our exclusive 12-Year Protection Plan. 

See the Sub-Zero difference on 
display at leading kitchen and 
appliance dealer show rooms. . . or 
request our colorful brochure. 


SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO., INC., 
PO. Box 4130, Madison, WI 53711, 608/271-2233 








Models 550 combination over-n-under refrigerator freezer 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 

own individual environment. Visit our 
trade showroom and select from our vast collec- 

tion of Formal and Country Furnishings for living 

rooms, dining rooms, all your decorating needs. 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic 

design of the period and signed by the wood- 

carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 

specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
(Soyo) ace Olas Mel oases 


Ye toby NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-1760 





Views of the Cape Ann Shore: 


American Artists at Gloucester and Rockport, 1880-1940 


February 6—March 3, 1990 





John Sloan (1871-1951), Sally and Paul, Reds and Greens, 1917. 
Oil on canvas 20% x 24% inches. Signed lower right: John Sloan 


This exhibition features works for sale by Cornoyer, Fiske, Grant, Gruppe, Hassam, Homer, 
Hopper, Kaelin, Kuehne, Lever, Sloan, Thieme, Twachtman, Wessell, Wiggins and others. 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 
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Spanierman Gallery -¥ 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
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tar bright. 


A major ballet company at its absolute stellar height is 
virtually an historical event. Critics rave, audiences marvel 
and news travels. Cities commission ballets. Foreign gov- 
ernments send invitations. And everyone, on stage and off, 
knows the moment is indeed momentous. This is American 
Ballet Theatre today. 

If you see the ballet only once in your lifetime, come 
and share the glory of ABT in its 50th season. Come and 
marvel as a half-century of dance is crystallized in a single 
evening. The repertory reinterprets the great classics with 
new drama and intensity. It welcomes the best modern 

choreographers. It places new demands on dancers who 
, respond with breathtaking power 
and exquisite artistry. 
This is the moment American 
Ballet Theatre begins its 50th 
@ Anniversary celebration. We 
celebrate it for the remarkable 
achievement it is. ABT’s entire 
history is a triumph of attaining 
excellence despite impossible odds. At first, 
it took ballet into an America that knew little 
about ballet. And at last, it became an Ameri- 
can ballet company equal to the finest the 
world has ever known. Its star continues on 
the ascendant. Long may it shine. 
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50th Anniversary Tour in 1990 


Miami, January 29-February 3; Chicago, February 6-17; San Francisco, February 20-March 4; 
Costa Mesa, CA, March 6-18; Washington, DC, March 27- April 8; New York, May 7-June 30; 
Los Angeles, July 30- August 13; London, Dublin, Madrid (dates to be announced). 
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Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
Philip Morris U.S.A. 
Philip Morris International Inc. 
Kraft General Foods 
- Miller Brewing Company 
Mission Viejo Company 








AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE: (Top Left) Cynthia Harvey in LA BAYADERE. Photo by Gregory Heisler 
(Right) Amy Rose in GAITE PARISIENNE. Photo by Martha Swope. (Bottom ) Ross Stretton, Martine van Hamel, 
Kevin McKenzie in ETUDES. Photo by Martha Swope. 





ASHDOWN HOUSE, Oxfordshire, situ- 
ated on the edge of the Downs three 
miles from Lambourn, is renowned 
for the racehorse-training establish- 
ments that have grown up around 
the spectacular gallops there. Ash- 
down has an unreal quality about it 
because, unlike most English houses, 
it is taller than it is wide and looks 
more than anything like a doll’s 
house. Its ethereal aspect is enhanced 
by the chalk-white stone of which it 
was built. Two pavilions, not at- 
tached to the house, help to anchor it 
to earth, but the vertical effect is fur- 
ther heightened by the cupola, with 
its green copper dome, crowned by 
an outsize golden ball. A generous 
viewing platform on the roof makes it 
possible to follow the hunt, whether 
deer, fox or hare, without the trouble 
of leaving the house. A breathtak- 
ing view of unspoiled countryside 
stretches twenty miles to the horizon. 

Ashdown was built in 1663 by the 
first earl of Craven for Elizabeth, 
queen of Bohemia, known as the 
Winter Queen. She never lived there, 
however, as she died the year before 
it was completed. The “little mad 
Mylord” Craven never married. He 
was the devoted slave of Elizabeth 
from the day they met, and he wor- 
shiped her, although their relation- 
ship was as pure as driven snow. 
Craven made great sacrifices for her 
even when, under the Commonwealth, 
he could least afford it. 

Elizabeth was the only surviving 
sister of Charles I; the unfortunate 
king, beheaded in 1649, was four 
years her junior. Born in 1596, she 
married Frederick V, elector palatine, 
and bore him no fewer than thirteen 
children. The best known of her off- 
spring was the handsome and dash- 
ing soldier and artist Prince Rupert, 
who was not only a great general but 
the inventor of the mezzotint. 

Elizabeth and Frederick spent their 
first six years together at his castle 
at Heidelberg, where he ruled his 
German subjects. Frederick was then 
offered the crown of Bohemia, a 
temptation too great to be resisted. It 
is said that against his councillors’ ad- 
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Ashdown House in Oxfordshire 


New Life fora Seventeenth-Century Landmark : 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID MLINARIC 
TEXT BY DESMOND GUINNESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


_ Ashdown House was completed in 1663 by the first 
earl of Craven for his platonic love, Elizabeth, queen 
of Bohemia. Now part of the National Trust, the 
Dutch-influenced residence in Oxfordshire is one of 
, England’s most important Restoration houses. Max 
| and Joy Ulfane, occupants since 1984, asked David ; 
_Mlinaric to redesign the interiors. INSET: The box- ‘3 ; y 
_ hedge parterre, based ona 17th-century design, looks i 
over a wide avenue to yew hedges and fields beyond. 
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LEFT: A marble bust of Charles I, Elizabeth’s younger brother, stands on an 18th-century Irish side table 
in the entrance hall. Mounted over the broken pedimented doorway leading to the drawing room is a 
bust of Diana, goddess of the hunt. The chairs—part of a set—are late 17th century; the floor is stone. 
ABOVE: The wooden staircase, original to the tall, narrow house, takes up a quarter of each floor as it as- 
cends to the roof terrace and cupola. About 48 feet square, Ashdown has only three rooms per floor. 





vice but egged on by Elizabeth, who 
was hungry for a throne, he accepted 
the offer, and they moved to Prague. 
In hindsight it was a fatal decision. 
Their reign as king and queen of 
Bohemia was to last for less than a 
year—the winter of 1619-20—and 
Elizabeth was known ever after as the 
Winter Queen. Their army was de- 
feated by the Hapsburg emperor, and 
they fled to exile in The Hague, los- 
ing not only their throne but their 
lands in Germany. 

The earl of Craven first met Eliza- 
beth when he was a young soldier in 
The Hague and she lived there in ex- 
ile with her large family. He devoted 
his life and his considerable fortune 
to her cause, without—it must be 
owned—very much success. He 
raised an army for Elizabeth’s son 
Prince Rupert, who attempted to re- 
gain their German territories. When 
she died, Elizabeth bequeathed to 
Lord Craven her family portraits, 


mostly painted in Holland. Several of 
them have now found a suitable 
home at Ashdown. 

In 1956 Cornelia, countess of Cra- 
ven, gave Ashdown, which had an 
endowment but no contents, to the 
National Trust. Having been occu- 
pied by the army during World War 
II, the house was quite dilapidated 
and in need of work. The trust first 
removed some nineteenth-century 
additions, and Ashdown stands today 
much as it looked originally. The 
trust has since acquired several of 
Elizabeth’s portraits, which are hung 
in the hall and on the staircase. 

New tenants, Max and Joy Ulfane, 
were found in 1984. It was a fortu- 
nate choice, because among the many 
people who applied for the lease, 
none could have been more interested 
in the history of the place or more 
concerned to do the right thing for it. 

The Ulfanes put David Mlinaric in 
charge of the project because “we had 
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ABOVE: The drawing room features 17th-century Dutch portraits of Elizabeth’s children. An octagonal 
marble English table with a giltwood dolphin support is from the collection of Sir Osbert Sitwell in 
Derbyshire. A Regency dwarf bookcase is decorated with Florentine pietra dura panels of birds and 
flowers. RIGHT: Over the marble fireplace in the drawing room hangs a mirror with its original glass. 
Oriental touches include a Chinese red-lacquered stool, at left, used as a side table, a pair of altar-style 
tables and a lamp base of Imari porcelain. A giltwood side chair is covered in velvet. Persian carpet. 

















long admired David’s work with old 
buildings, such as the Assembly 
Rooms at Bath,” says Joy Ulfane. “But 
I believe it was seeing another trust 
property where he had worked— 


Beningborough in Yorkshire—that The furniture looks very much at $4 
clinched it for us. Besides, when it home. “Obviously, pieces of the pe- € 
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came to major decisions, it was a help riod look best here,” Mlinaric contin- ry a 
to have someone in whom the trust ues. ‘Failing that, we all agreed that =s 3 


had con idence.” 

Mlin thoroughly enjoyed his 
involvement with Ashdown, which 
has a pecu iar, compelling appeal 
about it. “The restoration of Charles 
II in 1660, ending years of Puritan 


restraint, brought an unprecedented 
surge of decoration to the English 
country house at the time Ashdown 
was built,” says Mlinaric. “Richly or- 
namented interiors must surely have 


been in Lord Craven’s mind when 
building a house for the great love of 
his life. She died, however, before the 
house was finished, which may ac- 
count for its being relatively plain.” 


certain nineteenth-century furnish- 
ings, because they are heavy and 
masculine, suit Ashdown better than 
delicate eighteenth-century things. It 
is a wonderfully solid house; the 
walls are so thick there’s room for a 
window seat in every window.” 

“As the architecture has a very 
strong Dutch influence, we endeav- 
ored to maintain that feeling,” ex- 
plains Mrs. Ulfane. “Whether she 
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liked it or not, Elizabeth of Bohemia 
spent two-thirds of her life in The 
Hague, and we believe it was the 
wish of Lord Craven to retain the 
Dutch atmosphere. 

“Dark dining rooms look spectacu- 
lar at night, and at Ashdown, the tall, 
narrow proportions make the room 
seem smaller and more intimate than 
it really is,” says Mrs. Ulfane, de- 
scribing her favorite room. “The pan- 
eling has been wood-grained to sim- 
ulate walnut, and Dutch delft of the 
period has been placed between 
the paintings. We went to some trou- 
ble to find frames of the right sim- 
plicity because it’s jarring to see a sev- 
enteenth-century Dutch picture in an 
elaborate Victorian baroque frame.” 
The Ulfanes were also able to find por- 
traits of the Winter Queen’s chil- 
dren as well as a full-length por- 
trait of Lord Craven in armor, which 
hangs in the drawing room. 

“The rooms have good propor- 
tions,” notes Mrs. Ulfane, “and the 
ceilings are very high, so that without 
being large they are imposing. The 


beauty is in their being grand and 
small at the same time.” 


When Ashdown became part of 
the National Trust, its Victorian par- 
terre was replaced with one based on 
a seventeenth-century model. “The 
formal parterre is a good design,” 
says Mrs. Ulfane, “but we have done 
away with the white tubs, which 
were too eye-catching. Nothing 
should vie with the different shades 
of green and the shadows thrown by 
box and yew. We intend to plant box 
pyramids in place of the tubs. The 
parterre is like a great green carpet, 
an extension of the house. It heralds 
the formal avenues that radiate from 
the windows, which in turn give way 
to the countryside beyond. The 
beauty of it would be shattered by 


On the dining room’s paneled walls, which have 
been wood-grained to resemble walnut, hang addi- 
tional portraits of some of Elizabeth’s 13 children. 
Assorted Dutch delft vases and garnitures are 
displayed on the mantel, gilt wall brackets and a 
small table, at rear. A Senna carpet is laid over jute 
matting. “The chairs have loose linen covers in a 
blue-and-white-checked pattern, w looks very 
cheerful against the dark walls,” says Joy Ulfane. 
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brick, as is done around these parts. 
That is where our flower garden will 
be, although we shall not be able to 
see it from the house. We are having 
new wooden gates and fencing made 
for the entrance, copied from the 
gates in James Seymour's sporting 
picture A Kill at Ashdown Park, done 
in 1743, now at the Tate Gallery. Inci- 
dentally, the pink coats of the Vine 
and Craven hunt look very colorful 
when they come to Ashdown for the 
annual meet.” 

Indeed, the day that the Ulfanes 
first came to Ashdown was an auspi- 
cious one for the house. 0 


LEFT: A guest bedroom has an Anglo-Indian 
half-tester bed hung with a fabric inspired by 
the tree of life. A 17th-century East Anglia 
tavern table stands at the foot of the bed. op- 
POSITE AND COVER: An 18th-century four-poster 
bed, hung with hand-painted fabric that echoes 
the wallcovering, enlivens the Oakleaf bed- 
room. At the foot of the bed is a decoupaged 
chest that dates from the Queen Anne period. 


“It is a wonderfully solid house; the walls are so thick there’s 
room for a window seat in every window,” says David Mlinaric. 


the intrusion of flowers or color.” 

As for the two pavilions, one is in- 
habited, but its twin is empty and the 
interior has been gutted. “Apart from 
some seventeenth-century balusters,” 
adds Mrs. Ulfane, “it contains noth- 
ing, just bare stone walls. In a way it 
would be a pity to cover them up, al- 
though they must have had plaster or 
paneling to conceal them at one time.” 

Among the Ulfanes’ remaining 
projects is the restoration of semi- 
derelict Victorian stable buildings. 
“Philip Jebb, the architect, has de- 
signed an eighty-foot swimming 
pool, like a seventeenth-century ca- 
nal, with an orangery at one end,” 
says Mrs. Ulfane. “It will be enclosed 
in a wall built of local stone edged in 


RIGHT: Contrasting floral patterns distinguish 
the master bedroom. Located in a corner of 
the house, it contains a set of 18th-century 
Italian painted chairs, an oak desk used as a 
dressing table and a Portuguese needlepoint 
rug. Floral watercolors by Elizabeth Crombie. 
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TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 


PIN THE TAIL ON THE PARLOR is a fin-de-siécle designer 
game that Robert Bray and Michael Schaible are 
loath to play. “In the 1970s we were called minimal- 
ists,” says Bray, with a mock shudder. “We knew the 
label would pose a problem,” explains Schaible, “be- 
cause our repertoire is so broad, and by the time you 
are famous for a style, you've moved beyond it.” 

“On the other hand,” Bray goes on, “we did do 
large-scale spaces devoid of clutter and detail for cli- 
ents with modest budgets. Eventually, though, they 
were supposed to get rich and fill their spaces with 
beautiful things!” 

Bray and Schaible may speak in turn, concurring 
with and amplifying each other, and as Schaible 
notes, “it comes as a shock on the rare occasions 
when we disagree.” But they are decidedly not the 
kind of partners who have brother-and-sister King 
Charles spaniels and are indistinguishable on the 


telephone. Both are individualists; both are scru- 
pulous in different ways; neither can be easily pi- 
geonholed. The dark-haired Bray grew up in 
the oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma but feels aes- 
thetically more at home in the age of Napoleon. 
His sense of irony has a French precision to it, 
though he delivers his epigrams with a drawl. The 
lanky Schaible is a Kansan of disarming politesse, 
who met his partner at the Parsons School of 
Design and “originally didn’t like him at all.” Why? 
“He was the most talented and the most arro- 
gant student in our class—but you can’t say that.” 

“Oh, do say it,” invites Bray. “It was true.” 

Bray and Schaible attended Parsons in a period 
of transition—the late 1960s—and both feel, as 
Schaible puts it, “that we had the best of two worlds: 
an education in the old traditions with exposure to 
the new ideas.” A recent project is precisely that: a 


“We're interested in the whole package—not just the interior design but the architectural elements as well,” says Robert 
Bray, who with his partner, Michael Schaible, redesigned a 1929 Park Avenue apartment for a professional couple with 
young children. “We wanted the sense of a loft filled with antiques,” says the wife. opposite: A 1750 seascape attributed 
to Claude Joseph Vernet hangs in the entrance hall. In the living room, The Derby of 1815, 1815, by John Nost Sarto- 
rius is mounted between a pair of Neoclassical bronze urns. Bronze figures of Mars and Minerva stand atop a pair 
of Regency columns. At right is a circa 1700 Italian bronze horse. BELOw: A Viennese Biedermeier tub chair rests before 
the fireplace. Early-19th-century rosewood pedestal stands are placed near a sofa covered in Clarence House cotton. 
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‘In addition to restoring the apartment’s mahogany-stained floors, the de- ee 
signers replastered columns and added a curving ledge in the dining room. 
Atop the ledge are a Tiffany’s silver tray and 18th-century English mahog- 
any knife boxes from Stair & Company. The circa 1850 marine painting 
is from the residents’ collection. At left is a gilt English Regency mirror. 
English silver candlesticks from A Smith Antiques stand on the Art Déco 
rosewood dining table. Chairs are upholstered with Scalamandré moiré. 
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“Our goal was for all of us to really love the objects that came into our house,” says the wife. Bray-Schaible-designed 
leather chairs and sofa surround a circa 1890 Thai bronze drum table in the study. On the window ledge are 18th-cen- 
tury terrestrial and celestial globes. An antique barometer is mounted on the far wall, and a marine painting by Antonio 
Jacobsen hangs at right. “It’s an environment created to be responsive to our lifestyle and our needs,” says the husband. 


design that exposes a great old Park Avenue apart- 
ment to modern ideas of discipline and luxury 
while retaining its integrity. “Avant-garde experi- 
ments have in any event become too costly—for the 
client, of course,” says Bray, “and therefore self-in- 
dulgent on the part of the designer. There are no 
excesses in these rooms. No isms.” 

Bray-Schaible’s clients are a sophisticated young 
couple who told the designers that they “didn’t 
want the apartment to feel icy.” She collects the art 
of the China trade, and he, equestrian paintings. 
The clients had also “re-fallen in love with wood.” 
Their mandate, in other words, was for a design of 
subdued, even chastened richness that was some- 
what more conservative in feeling than the work for 
which Bray and Schaible are so ambivalently fa- 
mous. That mandate, however, not only left the 
partners unfazed, it appealed to them. 


\ 


“We prefer clients with strong characters, who 
know how to make our sense of clarity work for 
them,” says Bray. 

“There are all kinds of ways to stretch—to create a 
challenge for yourself,” adds Schaible. “You don’t 
need radical techniques or materials.” The mahog- 
any floors, for example, have the kind of fresh im- 
pact that industrial rubber and carpeting had in the 
1970s. There is nothing Victorian about them. Their 
almost molten luster unifies the space and enhances 
the sense of one grand chamber flowing into the 
next, like the public rooms of an Art Déco ocean 
liner. That luster, however, is something of an illu- 
sion. Bray confides that the ““constant-maintenance 
look” is maintenance-free. 

The designers approached the apartment in two 
stages: first the architecture, then the interior. Stage 
one was to create a beautifully finished shell, some- 





what muted in tone, with no slickness of texture to 
distract from the patina of the antiques and paint- 
ings. As the building and the apartment were dis- 
tinguished to begin with, Bray and Schaible were 
wary of doing too much. Rather than gut the space, 
they reframed it, exposing beams and opening walls 
just enough to create interesting new planes and 
interior vistas. 

Stage two was a treasure hunt. The couple had 
agreed to start virtually from scratch in acquiring 
their furnishings, “and they understood that very 
special pieces take time to find,” notes Bray. Chairs 
and tables were chosen for the beauty of their 
woods and workmanship, irrespective of period, 
and for their presence. Each purchase was subject to 
approval by both clients and both designers, who 
were all somewhat amazed by the harmony that 
prevailed among the disparate objects—English Re- 


“One of the things we like so much about the apartment is that it has a lot of sparkle,” says Bray. “And the sparkle is 
intrinsic to the materials.” Elisha Taylor Baker’s Tillie, circa 1850, hangs in the master bedroom. “We're drawn to 
paintings of single subjects caught in a dreamlike moment,” says the wife. Atop the wardrobe, at rear, is one of a pair of 
19th-century Chinese blue-and-white temple jars. Beside the bed is a Regency cross-banded sofa table from Hyde Park. 


gency, Austrian Biedermeier, Italian Settecento and 
French Art Déco—and among the opinionated per- 
fectionists who had chosen them. “The apartment,” 
says Bray, “was the apocryphal greyhound de- 
signed by a committee that actually turned out to be 
the elegant Thoroughbred we had bet on.” 

Bray and Schaible like to think of themselves “as 
an old couture house” (Bray); “no, a young couture 
house” (Schaible); “well, just a couture house, then” 
(Bray); and it’s a useful metaphor. The greatest con- 
temporary couturiers aren’t ideologues. They seek a 
balance between creative assertion and receptivity. 
The way real women wear and adapt their clothes 
inevitably influences how they cut them. Or as Rob- 
ert Bray puts it, “If you stamp a room too defini- 
tively with your own signature, you've failed the 
client whose character has to breathe there. Th« 
more confident you become, the better you listen.” [ 








Spanish Acquisitions 
A Madrid Couple Celebrate Their Countrys Art 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAIME PARLADE 
TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


IF AN ENTRANCE HALL is a kind of aesthetic harbinger of a 
house’s overall tone, then it is very clear what to expect in 
Juan and Anna Abelld’s Madrid residence: an uncon- 
strained celebration of Spanish art. 

Just inside the entrance hall, one encounters canvases by 
Picasso, Miro, Sorolla, Dali, Tapies and Nonell. And there 
is a smattering of foreign genius as well: Modigliani, Ma- 
tisse, Braque and Chagall. In a corner, two works await 
shipment to an exhibition abroad, one by the seventeenth- 
century master José de Ribera, and another by the contem- 
porary artists Equipo Cronica, who, ironically, often 


endowed their works with sardonic renditions of classic 4 i 
scenes from Spanish painting. It is a collection of wide 
scope and of eclectic but determined tastes. 


CD 


Juan and Anna Abell6’s Madrid residence is dedicated to their extensive art collection, 
particularly works from Spain. “We spend a lot of time involved in the art world,” Anna 
Abell6 says. “We re very interested in knowing more and seeing more.” With paintings 
by such artists as Picasso and Goya on the walls, designer Jaime Parlade felt it was impor- 
tant not to overdo the interiors, which feature an eclectic mix of furniture. ABOvE: A Dutch 
leather screen frames an off-center doorway to the dining room and its Louis XIV-style 
mirror. RIGHT: In the living room are a Spanish Carlos IV mirror over a Louis XVI-style 
mantel, a Regency gilded and ebonized sofa table and William Kent-style gilt armchairs. 
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“Spain is a country of painters,” says Anna Abello. “In 
other disciplines, such as furniture making, the Spaniards 
are not so brilliant, but in painting the national character 
seems to flourish.” 

Displaying a collection of such magnitude in entirely 
private environs rather than in a museum gives the works 
a renewed vigor. Purely personal considerations can re- 
place the monographic guidelines of an institution. Thus, 
in Juan Abelld’s library, a triptych by Francis Bacon is 
displayed alongside a fifteenth-century religious painting 
by Juan de Flandes. There is also a portrait of Saint Francis 
by El Greco and a cleverly painted brick by Picasso. 

The library’s shelves are lined with reference books, art- 
ist biographies, and catalogues from around the world. 
“My husband spends at least one hour every morning im- 
mersed in catalogues, talking with galleries and curators 





ABOVE: Artworks in the entrance hall include, at left, Mird’s Women, 
Birds, Stars, 1942, and Dali’s Invisible Face, 1942; Braque’s Rum and Gui- 
tar, 1918, upper right; Picasso’s Seated Nude, circa 1922-23, above man- 
tel; and Tapies’s Space in Gray and Black, 1959, lower right. opposiTe: In 
the library, Francis Bacon’s Three Studies for a Portrait of Peter Beard, 
1975, is displayed near a brick painted by Picasso, Face of a Man, 1962, 
and Baptism of Christ, circa 1496-99, at left, a religious painting by Juan 
de Flandes. The bookshelves were designed by architect Mario Connio. 
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and staying informed,” says Anna Abelld. “He may be a 
banker, but his first love is painting.” 

The Abelldés’ passion for Spanish art is not, however, 
confined simply to their own acquisitions. He is an adviser 
to Sotheby’s of Madrid, and she is an active fund-raiser for 
the Prado and is currently helping to establish a preserva- 
tion foundation as well as a museum of contemporary art 
in Toledo, where the family has an estate. 

There is an urgency in the Abellés’ quest to collect Span- 
ish art that goes beyond personal motives. The couple de- 
liberately seek Qut masterpieces abroad in an attempt to 
repatriate Spain’s exalted artistic legacy. “For too long 
works of art flowed out of Spain at a tremendous rate,” * 
says Anna Abell6, “but today that is beginning to change. 
Spaniards are reexamining their cultural accomplish- 
ments. There are now also strict government controls,” she 
adds. “Nothing of any value is per- | 
mitted to leave.” 

Spain, once backward and ostra- 
cized by the rest of Europe, had in- 
deed lost many of its masterpieces to 
collectors and exploiters, but those 


opportunities for some Spaniards. 
“Not so long ago we acquired two 
tremendously important paintings 
that had literally been forgotten in 
the attic cupboard of an abandoned 
estate,” says Anna Abelld, discreetly 
refusing to mention either the works 
or their previous owners. ‘Those 
kinds of miraculous discoveries sim- 
ply do not happen anymore.” 

Coupled with the Abelldés’ fervor 
to restore Spain’s cultural heritage is 
a commitment to lend works from 
their collection to exhibitions. “One 
should not be too possessive about 
art,’ Anna Abell6 maintains. “Of 
course,” she adds, “these works are 
Spanish, but in a very real sense they 
are also universal.” 

While the Abelldés’ predilection for 
the art of Spain is wholly evident, 
their tastes in furniture, objects and 
fabrics are decidedly more interna- 
tional. With decorator Jaime Parlade and architect Mario 
Connio, his frequent collaborator, Anna Abello drew from 
a multitude of design elements, periods and styles to create 
an eclectic interior. Chinoiserie is used with Regency, and 
Roman mosaic with contemporary marble. Take away the 
collection of Spanish masterpieces and there would be no 
hint that one is in Madrid. ; 

This is the second house Parlade has completed for the 
Abellés, and familiarity and time have created a strong 
personal and professional rapport. ‘We all conceive of in- 


times also provided extraordinary 
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ABOVE: Floral designs on the bedcoverings, draperies and the Louis 
XV-style chair create a subdued mood in the master bedroom. Draw- 
ings by Picasso, Sorolla and Ramon Casas; the early 16th-century Span- 
ish prircitive painting over the bed, The Adoration of the Shepherds, is by 
the Masier of Jativa. Spanish carpet is 18th century. opposite: The 
walled garden with connecting water lily pools is a kind of outdoor 
room for the Abellés. Right, one of the garden’s two gazebos, where 
they often enjoy having tea. Statue of woman is 18th-century French. 
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teriors in very much the same way,” explains Parlade. 
“There should be beauty but not perfection—nothing 
overdone.” In the living room, an assortment of family 
heirlooms mixes freely with singular pieces of furniture 
that Jaime Parlade acquired, shopping mostly in London. 
Parlade is an unabashed Anglophile who above all ad- 
mires the English taste for refined but comfortable living. 
With London as his principal buying center, he can 
“achieve in one week in London what would require six 
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months in Madrid,” he says. To the Abellés’ residence he 
brought numerous pieces of Regency furniture, fabric for 
the master bedroom designed by the late Geoffrey 
Bennison, and decorative artists such as Mark Hornak, 
who marbleized some of the doorways. 

When certain obstacles arose during the project, Parlade 
and Anna Abellé were not afraid to try unorthodox solu- 
tions. The Fortuny print fabric chosen for the living room 


continued on page 240 
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In a contemporary Palm Beach building overlooking the ocean, 
Robert Metzger has designed an eclectic, antiques-filled apart- 
ment for his friend and associate Ros@Sachs. “We wanted to 
create a sense of arrival,” says Metzger of the entrance hall, 
which displays an I8th-century French gilt barometer and a Re- 
gency window bench from Kentshire. The Baroque spiral col- 
umns are from Rose Sachs’s previous residence, an Addison 
Mizner villa. Bronze-and-tole chandelier from Marvin Alexander. 
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“AFTER I SOLD THE house in Monte 
Carlo, I needed someplace to go when 
Florida got too hot,” says Rose Sachs, 
widow and former partner of Morti- 
mer Sachs, a Florida-based real estate 
entrepreneur. “I chose a pied-a-terre 
in the Sherry Netherland Hotel in 
New York, but at the time I wasn’t 
familiar with many decorators. | re- 
called a house I’d visited in the past 
and had fantasized about. The de- 
signer was Robert Metzger. I called 
him the next morning, and we’ve 
been friends ever since.” 

Over the years, Mrs. Sachs’s asso- 
ciation with Robert Metzger blos- 
somed, and she became an Official 
business associate of his, scouting 
antiques on her world travels. With 
this history, it was naturally Robert 
Metzger whom Mrs. Sachs turned to 
when she bought a new condomin- 
ium in Palm Beach. For fifty years her 
residence there had been the Villa 
Mizner, designed and used by Addi- 
son Mizner, the visionary architect 
responsible for creating the Spanish 
Colonial fantasy of Worth Avenue 
and many Palm Beach houses in the 
1920s. Her new residence in a mod- 
ern condominium basks in the re- 
flected glory of the nearby Breakers 
hotel, but it had to be created from 
the floor plans, as it was “not even a 
hole in the ground” when Rose Sachs 
commissioned Metzger. 

“The designer has to infuse a mod- 
ern space like this with a sense of lux- 
ury,” says Michael Christiano, Robert 
Metzger’s associate. “We put in deep 
embrasures, baseboards and mold- 
ings; and then in the entrance hall we 
put in a big black-and-white-marble 
floor design, created a vaulted ceiling 
covered with gold leaf, and paneled 
the walls in beveled mirrors cut like 
stone blocks.” 

“This was a new life for Rose,” says 
Metzger. “She wanted something 
safe and easy where she wouldn't 
need a big staff, but at the same time 
she had lived an elegant life all over 
the world, and I had to be sure she 
still had that 

Deciding tl 


recreate completely the grand patina 


t it was impossible to 
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of the Villa Mizner, the designers, af- 
ter alluding to a typical Palm Beach 
pastiche of historical styles in the ba- 
roque entrance hall, echoed the apart- 
ment’s open views of palm trees and 
Ocean in its other rooms with a soft, 
light palette of seafoam greens and 
dusty pinks. “There is nothing ‘Flor- 
ida’ about these colors,” says Rose 
Sachs. “They create an atmosphere I 
knew in Europe.” In fact, the blue’ 
green of the living room, reminiscent 
of the walls of the Winter Palace in 
Leningrad and the hues of northern 
Italian palazzi, came from a pair of 
Venetian console tables that the de- 
signer placed below eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian gilt mirrors. 

Venetian, Russian and French an- 
tiques, along with Chinese screens 
and panels, define all of the rooms. 
The style, of course, belongs to Robert 
Metzger, but many of the grace notes 
come from Rose Sachs. Each has a fa- 
vorite piece. “I fell in love with the 
Boulle marquetry cabinet in the living 
room when | first saw it at Sotheby’s,” 
says Mrs. Sachs. “I was scouting for 
Robert at the time, and my little flag 
went right up when the bidding 
started. I knew that it was going to 
make somebody very happy, and I’m 


The living room’s contrasting patterned fab- 
rics in pastel colors, says the designer, result 
in “a cool yet inviting atmosphere in a tropi- 
cal climate.” At right, a Boulle marquetry cab- 
inet; in the foreground, a mosaic-top table. 
Louis XVI-style fauteuils from Sotheby’s are 
upholstered in Clarence House fabric. Drap- 
ery fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. Lee Jofa 
sheers. The pillow fabric is from Scalamandré. 


awfully glad it turned out to be me!” 

One of the pieces that Metzger is 
proudest of is the Louis XVI cabinet in 
the dining room. “We bought that 
from Bernard Steinitz in Paris,” he 
says, “and we first saw it in an unre- 
stored state. It had been pretty bat- 
tered by history, but all the gilt-brass 
decoration was in place, and Bernard 
Steinitz has the finest contemporary 
craftsmen in his workshops.” 

The twelve-panel Chinese screen in 
the library represents another of Mrs. 
Sachs’s finds in out-of-the-way places. 
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“The panels were all disassembled 

and lying separately in a box at Paul 

Martini’s shop on lower Broadway,” 

she says. “I could only catch a 

glimpse, but I asked him if he could 

spread out all the panels for me. He 

did, and I thought they were so won- 

derful that I ran over to another shop 

nearby where I knew Robert was also 

searching for antiques. Together we 

discovered that it was a hand-painted 

silk scene of Chinese court life from 
ae the nineteenth century.” 

x i The list of special finds—each of 

which has a friendly association for 

designer and client—goes on and on: 

LL an early-nineteenth-century Russian 

“| settee, Russian mahogany side tables 

. - with marble tops, and two Baroque 

. spiral columns placed in the entrance 

hall, which are among the few things 

Rose Sachs brought from her other 

life in the Villa Mizner. 

The unifying thread among all of 
these disparate elements is Robert 
Metzger’s urbane handling, which 
makes the whole apartment a series of 
comfortable rooms rather than a for- 
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mal display. And in this marriage of 
elegance and ease, Metzger’s work is 
perfectly suited to its site, according to 
Rose Sachs. “A local newscaster once 





A 19th-century Chinese silk wallpaper screen 
provides a decorative backdrop in the library, 
; a room that Metzger and his associate, Mi- 
ad chael Christiano, sought to make “cozy and 
Y welcoming through the use of comfortable 
upholstery, warm colors and fabrics.” At left, 
a circular 19th-century Russian table found 
by Metzger. Turkish Export carpet from Pat- 
terson, Flynn & Martin. The bronze-and-steel 
. ne e low table is from Lorin Marsh. Nesle lamp. 





interviewed my husband and me,” 
she says, “and his first question was, 
‘Would you give me your descrip- 
tion of Palm Beach?’ I said that it was 
the most cosmopolitan small town in 
the world. It sleeps through the sum- 
mer, and then after Thanksgiving it 
springs to life. There are very sophis- 
ticated people here, but there’s still 
ENG that sense of community you find in 
Bo a small town. 

“People make foolish remarks 

about Palm Beach as a place devoted 
to socializing, but per capita we give 
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“There is nothing ‘Florida’ about these 
colors,” says Rose Sachs. “They create an 
atmosphere I knew in Europe.” 


opposite: “Russian eighteenth- and nineteenth-century furniture is my favorite style 
now,” says Metzger. In the dining room, where Chinese painted paper panels line 
the wall, an early-19th-century Russian chandelier hangs over the Louis XVI-style 
table. Cowtan & Tout fabric covers the backs of 18th-century-style Italian chairs. 


ABOVE: A variety of floral patterns helps to “create a feminine and romantic master 
bedroom.” A painted Louis XVI desk chair from Sotheby’s is paired with an 18th- 
century-style desk. Drapery, bedcovering and chaise longue fabric—as well as the 
patio furniture fabric—is from Clarence House. Stark carpet. Lalique lamp from Newel. 








more to charity than anyplace else.” 

In addition to her support of medi- 
cal and educational charities, Mrs. 
Sachs is particularly proud of having 
donated the funds for an addition to 
the Norton Art Museum that will 
contain the furniture owned and de- 
signed by Addison Mizner. 

When Robert Metzger and Rose 
Sachs talk about each other, one con- 
cludes that it is more than talent and 
skill that make the Palm Beach apart- 
ment so distinctive. Their associa- 
tion works because the enthusia 
that the designer and his keen-cyed 
scout show for their work is part « 
the enthusiasm each feels for | fe. 
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ABOVE: Jacques Augustin Catherine Pajou’s Diana and Apollo is one of the notable paintings that 
Voltaire collected and displayed at the chateau. BELOW: Leda and Jupiter, another work by the artist. 
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A SKELETAL FIGURE With skin like 
parchment, burning eyes, a curving 
smile—so, to his contemporaries, ap- 
peared M. de Voltaire. Nerve-ridden, 
incorrigible, to some an implacable 
enemy, to others a loyal friend, he 
seemed as elusive as a flame. He was 
often ill and lived to age eighty-three. 
He derided the church yet spoke con- 
stantly of God; he was frequently in 
flight from the law yet preached uni- 
versal justice. Born Frangois-Marie | 
Arouet, he infuriated his father by 
changing his name, but the name he 
took became the byword of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. Scintillatingly witty, a writer, 
philosopher, historian, dramatist and 
amateur scientist, he seemed to be 
many men, so multifaceted was his 
personality. He even found time to 
fall in love. 

He changed residences numerous 
times a year, living with friends, 
never owning the roof over his head 
although his fortune was enormous. 
Then, twenty years before his death, 
he acquired two properties near the 
Swiss border, the most noteworthy in 
the French town of Ferney. It was his 
last home but not his place of burial. 
When he died in 1778, exhausted by 
his triumphant return to Paris, his 
nephew smuggled the body away 
seated upright in a carriage, to ensure 
Christian burial before the authorities 
could intervene. Then, after the revo- 
lution, it was transported in state to 
the Panthéon—from which it was 
later rumored to have been stolen. 
Even in death Voltaire remained a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

“T have just laid out a fairly sizable 
sum to buy asmall domain quite near 
here,” Voltaire wrote from Geneva in 
1758. It suited him to be able to 
change countries rapidly.-In this part 
of Europe he had the choice of es- 
caping to France, Switzerland, the re- 
public of Geneva or the kingdom of. 


Voltaire, the ! { French author and satirist, lived from 1758 to his death in 1778 at the Chateau de Ferney—now the town of Ferney-Voltaire—* 
in France near th. Swiss border. Today it is maintained by descendants of a later owner of the estate. PRECEDING PAGES: In the drawing room, a marble 
memorial—origin designed to hold Voltaire’s heart—bears an inscription in French that reads “His spirit is everywhere, his heart is here.” Art 
and antiques that b. »nged to the author, such as the portrait of Frederick of Prussia, center, are preserved at the chateau. Large painting is from the 
school of Veronese. i the hall beyond is a statue of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a later addition. opposite: Elsewhere is a double-sided stove from the 


ceramic factory Voltaire founded at Ferney, and Philippe de Lasalle’s rare silk panel depicting Catherine the Great of Russia, a gift from the empress. 
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ABOVE: In the bedroom, once the paintings and billiards room, Maurice-Quentin de La Tour’s circa 
1736 portrait of Voltaire is displayed over a work by Drouais. A statuette of Voltaire is at right. 
RIGHT: The triumph of Voltaire over his enemies is the subject of the oil that dominates the 
bedroom. After the revolution, the Russian imperial flag held by Catherine the Great at the left 
of the work was repainted as the French tricolor. Below is the other side of the ceramic stove. 


Savoy if trouble brewed. “I have four 
feet in place of two,” he noted. “One 
foot in Lausanne in a very fine house 
for the winter; one foot in Les Délices 
near Geneva where good company 
comes to visit me; so much for the 
front feet. The hind legs are in Ferney 
and the comté of Tournay.” Even be- 
fore the death of his great love, Emi- 
lie, the marquise of Chatelet, he had 


established romantic relations with 


his widowed niece, Mme Denis. Fer- 
ney was bought in her name. 

Voltaire, who had decided ideas on 
architecture, as he did on everything, 
rebuilt Ferney in pure eighteenth- 
century style. He even claimed to 
have redesigned the chateau him-. 
self; certainly he could not have re- 
sisted taking a hand. 

The new lord of the manor lost 


continued on page 244 
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THE “MEDITERRANEAN VILLA” has long 
been a standard design theme in 
Texas, but despite the similarities in 
light and climate, the connection is 
usually dependent on the imagina- 
tion of the beholder. To walk into 
Phyllis Hobbs Rowan’s Fort Worth 
house, however, is to feel trans- 
ported. With its light-washed rooms, 
subtly presented antiques, and cy- 
press-and-yucca-bordered pool over- 
looking a dramatically verdant 
hilltop panorama, the clean-lined, 
single-story house seems to transform 
cow town into the Cote d’Azur. But if 


Variation 


on a Theme 


Neoclassical Simplicity 
fora Fort Worth Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARION KAUFFMAN 
TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


even the view might be an Old World 
import, the inspiration behind Row- 
an’s residence is entirely a local prod- 
uct, the result of a collaboration with 
her friend of thirty years, Fort Worth 
interior designer Marion Kauffman. 

Phyllis Hobbs Rowan is no strang- 
er to serious design enterprises. 
Billy Baldwin did her New York 
apartment in the 1960s, and Mark 
Hampton redid her previous Fort 
Worth house, a palatial, sleekly mod- 
ern update of French classicism de- 
signed almost thirty years ago, long 
before postmodernism entered the 
vernacular. But when Rowan decid- 
ed to downscale and simplify, she 
turned to Kauffman to interpret the 
nuances of a sensibility that had be- 
come more mature and relaxed. “Ev- 
eryone assumed I wanted a new look, 
bright colors. But Marion knows me 
too well to t:y to impose something 
like that on me,” says Rowan. 

The new hcuse represents more of 
a fine-tuning (an a makeover for 











Rowan, who has long been secure in 
her own aesthetic judgments; virtu- 
ally every furnishing and accessory 
came from her previous residence. 
She purchased most of her antiques 
in New York and Paris in the 1960s, 
and with some assiduous study and a 
keen eye acquired the kind of pieces 
that rarely turn up today. “I bought 
things you can’t buy anymore,” she 
acknowledges; even many of the 
shops she patronized no longer exist. 
Rowan’s collection mirrors her own 
wit and spirited independence. In ad- 
dition to basics like her Louis XV 


“T always wanted a Mediterranean look,” 
says Phyllis Hobbs Rowan of her Fort Worth 
residence, whose interiors were designed by 
Marion Kauffman. “My previous house was 
much larger, and I was constantly giving 
seated dinner parties. I had hoped to get away 
from a lot of upkeep. Here, life is simpler.” A 
skylight over the brick entrance walk attests 
to the contemporary use of classical architec- 
tural proportions. “It feels as if you are en- 
tering another world,” observes Kauffman. 
“From Texas city life to the south of France.” 


fauteuils and lit de repos, she picked 
up a delightfully offbeat vermeil me- 
nagerie: a gilt-bronze camel, conches, 
elephants, monkeys and a rare, flam- 
boyantly modeled set of chenets pair- 
ing a gilt boar and a deer. 

From the inception of the project 
six years ago, Kauffman and Rowan 
worked in concert with Dallas archi- 
tect Jack Hemphill. The design that 
evolved is simple and unobtrusive, 
with a few judicious Neoclassical de- 
tails subordinated to an unobstructed 
sweep from the porte cochere en- 
trance to the wall of glass doors that 
overlook the pool and the vista be- 
yond. The master bedroom also offers 
a commanding view, and since Row- 
an prefers casual entertaining, of- 
ten outside by the pool, there is no 
formal dining room. 

The prelude to the spacious living 
room is a colonnaded entrance hall, 
furnished with towering English jar- 
dinieres and a gilt Louis XV console 
table, that links the flanking rooms 
and functions like a long, narrow 
atrium. A ceiling of modest height 
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“We were able to incorporate most of the antiques from the 
other house into this design,” says Kauffman. “Previously 
she had used all white walls. Here, light, cool colors form 
the background.” A gilt fauteuil is placed next to the living 
room's Louis XV-style marble mantel. Elaborate gilt sconces 
flank the Chippendale-style mirror. Pair of Italian painted 


plaques are 18th century. Scalamandré sofa and chair fabric. 
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emphasizes the breadth of the living 
room; Kauffman organized it into in- 
timate groupings for conversation, 
music, dining or games. The white- 
washed oak floors, the extensive use 
of glass and the complete absence of 
draperies or shutters give the room 
a luminosity that is befitting for 
its hilltop perch. 

Kauffman’s boldest stroke was 
characteristically understated. She 
found a cotton taffeta in a very pale 
terra-cotta hue, upholstered most of 
the living room seating with it, and 
then labored mightily to arrive at a 
paint pigment that would achieve the 
same result without turning the en- 
tire room pink. “Do you realize how 
many pink corners I looked at?” 
Kauffman asks. The effort was re- 
warded; the walls seem as delicately 
tinted as plaster sun-bleached for cen- 
turies. The subdued palette is carried 





throughout the house, in the faded 
greers that accent the furnishings in 
the master bedroom, and in the rich 
yet almos. rnonochrome umber of the 


Row an’s collection mirrors her own wit and spirited independence. 
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eight-panel coromandel screen found 
in the living room. 

The most vibrant effects are saved 
for the details; Kauffman uses small, 
carefully studied groupings of acces- 
sories to reflect her client’s cosmopol- 
itan outlook. A typical touch is a 
commode set with a Chinese papier- 
maché lamp, a small Impressionist 
painting and a yellow stoneware 
monkey. Her eclecticism provided 
Kauffman with plenty of material: 
eighteenth-century painted plaques, 
a pair of blanc-de-chine Fo dog can- 
delabra and the kind of Neoclassical 
busts and architectural fragments, ac- 
quired by Rowan in the 1960s, that 





have become so ferociously chic. 

The long-standing friendship be- 
tween Phyllis Hobbs Rowan and 
Marion Kauffman not only survived 
the client-decorator relationship but 
now has a new dimension. ‘I’m 
happy when a client is happy, even if 
it isn’t necessarily something I would 
live with,” says Kauffman. ‘But it’s a 
rare joy to have a client with tastes 
like Phyllis’s.” Rowan summarizes 
her delight in a typically wry fashion 
as she surveys her domain from just 
inside the front door, gesturing at the 
furnishings and their spectacular nat- 
ural backdrop: “I do enjoy a room 
with a view.” 0 








“I’m much more relaxed about my antiques 
now than when I was always studying about 
them,” says Rowan. “I don’t want to collect 
anymore. I just want to enjoy.” opposite: A 
19th-century eight-panel coromandel screen 
adds an exotic touch to the living room’s con- 
versation area, which exhibits a pair of French 
commodes and two small Hugh Breckenridge 
oils dating from 1910. opposiTE BELOW: A gilt- 
bronze monkey sits on the dining area table, 
where richly ornamented china and Lalique 
crystal are arrayed. BeLOw: “I have a thing for 
chairs,” laughs Rowan, whose master bed- 
room is punctuated with fauteuils. Stark car- 
pet. Brunschwig & Fils chair velvet, left. Bed 
and canopy silk are from Clarence House. 








American-born artist John Hubbard’s work 
often reflects an affinity. with the landscape of 
Chilcombe in the Dorset hills. ricHt: Hubbard 
inspects a work in progress at his studio on 
the upper floor of an old barn. On the easel, 
Geranium House “suggests an opening filled 
with vibrantly colored plants,” says the artist. 
LEFT: In the rambling gardens of Chilcombe, 
lavender lines a path under roses, flanked by 
wild balsam, bleeding hearts, hostas and vio- 
las. The rose trellis and an apple hedge form 
the side of a garden “room,” one of many 
such areas John and Caryl Hubbard use as 
“sitting places.” BELOw: Woodland Garden, 1984. 


Gardens: 
An Artist's Realm 


Painter John Hubbards Private 
Landscape in Englands Dorset Hills 


TEXT BY PETER FULLER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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IT Is Now twenty years since John and 
Caryl Hubbard moved to Chilcombe, 
a late-seventeenth-century farm- 
house near Bridport, among the Dor- 
set hills. When they arrived, they 
found something like the “Forsaken 
Garden” described by the poet Swin- 
burne. All that was left was a “ghost 
of a garden,” not far from the sea, 
deserted but for ‘the wind that 
wanders, the weeds wind-shaken.” 
John Hubbard, an artist, quickly 
learned to become a practical gar- 


dener. He began to work on the land- . 


scape around his house as if he were 
creating a picture. First he prepared 
the ground by cutting away the tan- 
gled undergrowth. To his surprise, he 
uncovered fragments of the original 
garden, which he believes may date 
from the fourteenth century. He then 
began to construct a compartmental- 


ized garden, almost like the interior 
of a house. Slowly he created orchard, 
flower garden and kitchen garden, 
and coaxed his chaotic wilderness 
back into colorful life. 

Not surprisingly, Hubbard is espe- 
cially proud of the walled garden, 
with all its secret and unexpected 
places. Today, rare and sensitive 


A petal-strewn path wanders beneath an arch of roses. Foxgloves and chrysanthe- 
mums bloom by the path. “I spend a lot of time walking, looking and drawing,” 
Hubbard has written of his work methods. “It all serves to awaken my ideas.” 





plants flourish there in hidden cran- 
nies, sheltered from the force of the 
sea winds. There is a sense of enclo- 
sure and of intimacy; the fragrance of 
the flowers revives old memories. 
According to art historian Kenneth 
Clark, author of Civilisation, Western 
landscape painting begins with im- 
ages of the Virgin Mary, sequestered 


in such a walled garden, surrounded 
by flowers and birds. In his famous 
book Landscape into Art, Lord Clark 
brooded on the question, “Can we es- 
cape from our fears by creating once 
again the image of an enclosed gar- 
den?” He felt that, in the twentieth 
century, although this was still possi- 
ble in life, it was no longer an option 


“Each garden room has its own mood and feeling,” says Hubbard. Regal lilies 
dominate a swirl of curry, delphinium, salvia and bowman’s root in a favorite area, 
the Cobbled Garden, which is named for the cobblestoned paths dividing the beds. 


for an artist. Modern science had 
shown that nature was harsh and in- 
harmonious, and the serious painter 
had to accept that fact. 

Since Caryl Hubbard had worked 
for him, Clark knew John Hubbard’s 
paintings well; they were among the 
few works by younger contempo- 
raries that he admired. And yet the 
experience of Hubbard’s paintings 
certainly has much in common with 
that which he creates in his walled 
garden. He never introduces figures 





into his pictures, but a sense of still- 
ness and of mergence between hu- 
man emotions and the natural world 
suffuses all his work. 

Writing about one of his trips to 
draw in the gardens of the Alhambra, 
which he has described as “an earthly 
paradise,” Hubbard explained that he 
never looked for topographic effects 
in his paintings: “They are intended 
to be explorations of the essence of 
the place, its volumes, mysteries, ex- 
citements, and the interaction of fo- 
liage and light with the geometry of 
the hedges.” He once said that he 
wanted “to relocate the familiar in an 
unfamiliar personal way, so as to em- 
phasize certain natural phenomena 
which possess a metaphysical signifi- 
cance for me.” 

Hubbard was born in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. He studied English lit- 
erature at Harvard and has had a par- 
ticular affinity with certain aspects of 
British culture ever since. It isn’t just a 
question of his imaginative response 
to landscape: Hubbard’s work also 
shows what some might take for an 
English restraint, an indifference to- 
ward fashion and the imperious de- 
mands of the new. 

But it would be easy to exaggerate 
the Englishness of Hubbard’s art. At 
Harvard he got to know something 
about the work of such West Coast 
painters as Morris Graves and Mark 
Tobey, and as a result began to de- 
velop an interest in Oriental paint- 
ing. He spent three years on the 
remote Japanese island of Hokkaido, 
working for counterintelligence, but 
it was the painting of the Chinese 
masters, in particular, that influenced 
him. He responded instinctively to 
their rejection of literalism, their con- 
templative response to nature. 

Returning to America, Hubbard 
went to study with Hans Hofmann, a 
pioneer of American Abstract Ex- 
pressionism. Hofmann did not like 


1. John Hubi 


Hubbard’s work and lost no opportu- 
nity to tell him so. For his part, Hub- 
bard was not greatly interested in 
Hofmann’s large slabs of opaque 
color floating’ in atmospheric space. 
Yet he admits that he learned a great 
deal from Hofmann’s classes. Hof- 
mann knew how to create space and 
life within a painting without mak- 
ing use of the distancing devices of 
focused perspective, and this is cen- - 
tral to Hubbard’s work, too. 

But Hubbard had little sympathy 
with the idea that the modern move- 
ment in art was engaged in some 
“great leap forward.” He felt he had 
learned as much from the Chinese 
masters, and from English landscape 
painters of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, as from 
his contemporaries. He likes to quote 
Hsieh Ho: “In art, the terms ancient 
and modern have no place.” 

And so, at a time when every eager 
and ambitious young painter in Eu- 
rope was looking to New York, Hub- 
bard found himself migrating in the 
opposite direction. In 1958 he went to 
England and visited St. Ives in Corn- 
wall. A colony of exceptional artists 
had become established there during 
World War II. Hubbard was espe- 
cially influenced by Peter Lanyon, 
whom he considered a kindred spirit. 
That year he painted an abstract work 
called My Body is a Garden. 

Three years later, Hubbard mar- 
ried and moved to his first house 
in the Dorset hills. Surrounded by 
a landscape that is like everyone’s 
dream of the English countryside, he 
felt he had found a home — literally, 
aesthetically and spiritually. His early 
English paintings were an odd com- 
bination of “truth to materials” and 
“truth to nature.” He produced Ab- 
stract Expressionist pictures consist- 
ing of broad, gestural brushstrokes in 
the colors of the English landscape. 


continued on page 246 


d sketches by the doorway of the cobbled courtyard. 2. A fragrant jumble of roses, 


clematis, honeysuckle and jasmine frames a view of the front door at Chilcombe. 3. Tall Vatican 


sage, foxglove 
five varieties of 
cias and poplars 1 
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rtemisia and penstemon soften the lines of a stone wall. 4. A tapestry hedge of 
rees bisects the main walled garden. Roses sprawling among Irish yews, aca- 
ate small enclosures that have the casual, rumpled look of lived-in rooms. 
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A Shoreline Composition 


Natural Materials Enhance a Collection 
of Primitive Art in Southern California 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 
TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


“Ym drawn to earthy, strong-scale environments, and on the beach, 
they’re inevitable,” says Steve Chase, who designed a southern Califor- 
nia ocean-front residence for Jim and Nancy Baldwin and their chil- 
dren. opposite: Sam Gilliam’s Red Ticket, 1987, hangs in the mirrored 
entrance hall. At right are carved wood ancestral figures the Baldwins 
acquired in Irian Jaya. Mounted on a wall on the second level is an 
African mask. ABOvE: A canoe prow carving from the Trobriand Islands 
hangs in the foreground; beyond is the open central living space, which 
includes several distinct areas for dining and conversation, and opens 
onto an outdoor dining terrace overlooking the sea. RIGHT: An aquarium 
encased in faux-granite dominates the breakfast area. Chase designed 
the teak, stainless-steel and black-granite table. Chairs from Campani- 
ello Imports, Baccarat vase. FOLLOWING PAGES: Ae 3rd-century Roman mo- 
saic and fossil fragments on the low tables are juxtaposed with modern 
furrishings in a living area. Leather drum table from Karl Springer. 
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ANY WOMAN WHO spears a fish, dives twenty feet holding 
her breath and carries her fiancé’s paddleboard as prereq- 
uisites for an engagement ring surely has a sixth sense that 
the ocean will be prime territory in her life. Still, when 
Nancy Baldwin married her husband, Jim, a former na- 
tional spearfishing champion, she had no idea that a glori- 
ous primary residence on the beach was in the cards. 

Fast-forward two decades: The Baldwins and their four 
children are living high on a southern California hillside, 
avidly mapping out a two-year around-the-world voyage 
on their ninety-seven-foot yacht. By chance, a friend, 
thinking of selling his ocean-front house, invites them 
down to the beach. 

“We had no interest whatsoever in moving,” Nancy 
Baldwin remembers. “But we looked out at the view, at the 
beach and the palm trees blowing in the breeze—it was 
‘instant vacation.’ I looked at my husband, he looked at me. 
Right away we went home and started making plans.” 

‘While the Baldwins relished the vista, they had no such 
attachment to the existing structure. They envisaged a bold 
contemporary residence swathed in granite and teak, spa- 
cious and matter-of-fact enough for an outdoorsy family of 
six. With considerable experience gleaned from construct- 





ing three previous residences and with Jim Baldwin’s pro- 
fessional acumen as a developer, they prepared an exacting 
fifteen-page list of priorities. One of their design require- 
ments might have given pause to even the most seasoned 
hand, but luckily the names Fred M. Briggs, architect, and 
Steve Chase, designer, were at the top of the list. 

The Baldwins stipulated that their new house could not 
encroach one more inch on their neighbors’ views than its 
well-sited, smaller predecessor had, yet must be fully 
awash with light. A four-story structure with stepped- 
back terraces, multiple skylights and an open stairwell met 
both criteria. Soon after, the conceptual and actual ground- 
work laid, the family set off to sea. 

Their adventures might be vintage Jules Verne. They 
hand-fed eels on the Great Barrier Reef, rode on the backs 
of manta rays at ninety feet below, went diving in the Red 
Sea and made the twenty-four-hour crossing between Tur- 
key and Cyprus in a great and dangerous gale. They made 
documentary videotapes, explored Irian Jaya and Papua 
New Guinea, probed the Sepik River, met tribal people 
who had never seen whole Western families before, and 
added substantially to their collection of primitive art. 


continued on page 248 


opposite: “The Baldwins and I share an interest in contemporary and ethnic art,” says the designer, who created mirrored teak 
cabinets in the media room to display their collection of masks, sculptures and drums from New Guinea. An untitled 1986 oil by 
Laddie John Dill is reflected beyond. Campaniello chairs are covered in J. Robert Scott fabric. BELOW: Jean Edelstein’s Sacred Dance 
#38, 1985, is mounted over the bed in the master suite. Otto Rigan’s glass-and-travertine 1988 Marker series sculpture stands before 
the window. Pace chair and ottoman. “Living next to the beach, we wanted both practicality and warmth,” says Nancy Baldwin. 





The master suite’s private terrace is furnished with granite mosaic chairs, bench and table designed 
by Steve Chase. Glass-block inlays in the floor provide light for the terraces below. “We see and 
hear sea lions all the time, and I’ve seen schools of porpoises feeding and whales migrating,” says 
Nancy Baldwin. “After work, it’s relaxing for my husband to swim-out to the rocks and go diving.” 
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Art: 


Chicago Impressionists 


Midwestern Echoes of the 
Luminous French Style 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


IN ART-WORLD parlance, the term “Chicago School” strikes 
two familiar, if unlike, chords. One has to do with the 
boomtown inventiveness and plenitude of commercial 
buildings that flourished after the city’s devastating fire of 
1871, a rebirth that-was to become a key chapter in the 
international history of modern architecture. The other 
has to do with the funky, regional flavor that, from the 
1950s on, characterized many Chicago-based artists who 
embraced the raunchiest of Pop imagery, from circle post- 
ers to lurid electronic color. But there is quietly emerging a 
third and totally different kind of Chicago School, another 
group of American artists who, later rather than sooner, 
fell under the spell of French Impressionism. 

That initially radical mode of seeing and painting, first 
generated in the 1860s in Paris and its neighboring coun- 
tryside, was by the end of the century almost more a 
stranger in the city of its birth than in Chicago. There, 
private collectors like Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer had pre- 
cociously acquired, in the late 1880s and 1890s, a collection 
of French Impressionist masters—Degas, Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Siskey—who, while museum-worthy today, were 
at the time still adventurous, modern rebels, both in Paris 
and in New York, not to mention Chicago. And when the 
Art Institute of Chicago opened its lion-guarded doors on 
Michigan Avenue in 1893, visitors could see in. the hal- 
lowed hall dedicated to the venerable art of the past a 
selection of these new and controversial paintings that was 
probably even richer than what could be seen during the 
same year in Paris. In the French capital, the public had to 
wait until after 1894 to view the great Impressionist collec- 
tion that the painter Caillebotte had bequeathed to the na- 
tion on his death. 

It was in 1893 as well that the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition in Chicago featured in its roundup of contemporary 


Jackson Park, Chicago, William Clusmann, 1917. Oil 
on canvas; 20” x 26”. “Full of noble promise for the 
future of art,” wrote an art critic in 1892 of Impres- 
sionism. In Chicago, the movement was kindled by 
major French Impressionist collections and the 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposition, where Clusmann 
exhibited. He is best remembered today for his Chi- 
cago city scenes. Guarisco Gallery, Washington, D.C 
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Some of the Chicago artists went abroad to paint in Monet territory. 


art the works of the then-young American Impressionists 
(if not of their older French counterparts). Included were 
the now-illustrious Childe Hassam and Theodore Robin- 
son, who had so fully worshiped at Monet's shrine during 
their French sojourns of the 1880s that they were able to 
paint the “V/hite City” (that is, the Chicago fairgrounds) as 
if they were !ransplanted French Impressionists. They cap- 
tured, in modest, portable canvases, the most casual and 
vibrant glimpses of what in reality was a staid and orderly 
metropolis of Renaissance Revival architecture proclaim- 


ing the triumph of a Beaux Arts aesthetic clearly hostile to 
the Impressionist viewpoint. 

Although by the 1890s Chicago had had ample expo- 
sure to painting by French Impressionists and their New. 
England followers, the city’s own artists were much slower 
in absorbing the style. Indeed, in 1892, when the tradition-. 
bound Chicago Society of Artists held its annual contest, it 
announced in the Chicago Tribune that it would offer prizes 
to local artists who did not espouse this style associated 
with troublesome young Turks, a style it identified with 





opposite: The Orange Parasol, Lawton Parker, circa 1910. Oil 
on canvas; 22” x 2542”. One of the most sought-after por- 
traitists of his generation, Parker, like other Chicago figural 
Impressionists, was drawn to Giverny. While there, he con- 
tinued to paint portraits but began to explore the effects of 
brilliant sunlight on his subjects and their surroundings. 
R. H. Love Galleries, Inc., Chicago. aBove: Freshly Picked 
Flowers, Louis Ritman, 1914. Oil on canvas; 30%” x 31%”. 
The theme of women in interior settings captivated Ritman 
early in his career. Trained by John Vanderpoel and Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase, Ritman adopted French Impressionism 
around 1911 and moved to Giverny, where this work was 
executed. Taggart and Jorgensen Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


“Monet, Pissarro, and Sisley, and their followers and 
works in which a summary treatment and eccentricities in 
drawing and color take the place of intelligent selection or 
arrangement and conscientious study.” 

Still, despite such conservative huffing, by the turn of 
the century many Chicago artists had at last succumbed 
to the siren song of Impressionism, which, with masters 
like Matisse and Picasso emerging, could suddenly look 
old hat and soothing, a threat to no one. The names of 
these Chicago Impressionists—George Gardner Symons, 





Alson Clark, George Ames Aldrich, Pauline Palmer, Law- 
ton Parker—sound very much like the roll call of an elite 
and decorous country club, whose stuffiest members could 
hardly have taken exception to these belated variations on 
by then ancient Impressionist themes. Following ir the 
footsteps of American painters of the 1880s, some of the 
Chicago artists went abroad to paint in Monet territory 
at Giverny, while others set up their easels in such com- 
parably sacred Impressionist sites as Auvers, where way 
back in the 1870s Cézanne and Pissarro had strug- 
gled with their audacious new ways of seeing and painting. 


continued on page 249 


BELOW: The Mill Stream in Summer, George Ames Aldrich, 
circa 1920. Oil on board; 36” x 36”. A river racing past a 
small building or mill became a theme upon which Aldrich 
improvised throughout his career—a pictorial formula per- 
haps influenced by the Dutch painter Fritz Thaulow. R. H. 
Love Galleries, Chicago. opposite: Haystacks, Auvers, France, 
Pauline Palmer, circa 1890. Oil on canvas; 22” x 30%”. Like 
many fellow Impressionists, Palmer portrayed the swelling 
haystacks of the French countryside that Monet was also 
exalting. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc., New York. OPPOSITE 
BELOW: Along the Sandy Way, Frank Virgil Dudley, 1928. Oil 
on canvas; 27” x 30”. Known for his paintings of Indiana’s 
dune landscapes, Dudley maintained a residence and stu- 
dio in Chicago and in Indiana, where he lived on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. Schutz & Company Fine Art, New York. 








WHEN PAULINE KAEL Said of director 
Robert Altman that “he has the nerve 
and the genius to try things that no- 
body else would think of,” she had 
in mind “things” like M*A*S*H, 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller, The Long 
Goodbye and Nashville. 

But now witness, closer to home, 
his daredevil New York apartment. 
Here is Altman himself on how he 
embarked upon what turned out to 
be the grand design of his life: 
“About ten years ago I was shooting 
the interiors of my film Quintet in 
Montreal, in the remains of Expo ’67, 
and there were these forty-four glass 
panels—photomurals—eighteen feet 
tall on top of the seven-story struc- 
ture that was one of the theme pavil- 
ions. The thing was about to be razed, 
so I quickly made an arrangement 
with the government that I could sal- 
vage those panels. I took them down, 
at no small expense I must say, and 
shipped them to California, where I 
had a film studio called Lion’s Gate. I 
put them up in a projection room 
there and in the lobby. And when I 
sold that company in 1981, I sold the 
building and everything in it, except 
for those panels—I had a great affec- 
tion for them. Ishipped them to New 
York, and I stored them in a ware- 
house there until I could find an 
apartment good enough for them and 
with a high enough ceiling to accom- 
modate them.” 

it wasn’t until 1984 that Altman 


found an apartment up to his lofty 
imagining—a two-bedroom duplex 
in an elaborate fantasy of a building 


on Manhattan’s Upper West Side. 
The ten-story brick-and-cast-stone 
edifice, now known simply as the 
Pythian, had begun life in 1927 far 
more ornately named: the Temple of 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST “45s 


Kathryn and Robert Altman. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD GILLETTE AND STEPHEN SHADLEY 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


the Order of the Knights of Pythias. 
In 1982 architect David Gura had in- 
geniously converted it to residen- 
tial use (“eighty-four no-two-alike 
units”), fenestrating the entire thing 
(it had been built windowless in def- 
erence to the fraternal organization’s 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


secret rites) and taking care to retain a 
facade that was literally and figura-, 
tively fabulous: terra-cotta gargoyles, 
griffins, pharaohs and other chips 
off the old neo-Egyptian/Greek/Ro- 
man/Byzantine/Assyrian/Babylo- 
nian block. Brilliantly colored, these 


BELOW: The two-panel image of a mother and child, one of a series of silk-screened glass . 
panels used in a pavilion at Montreal’s Expo ’67, serves as the divider between the entry 
and living room of Kathryn and Robert Altman’s New York apartment. Window shade 
from Clarence House. opposite: Architect David Gura, who first renovated the apartment 
for the Altmans, designed the spiral staircase that leads up to the dining room mezzanine. « 
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Designers Richard Gillette and Stephen Shad- 
MSU conte Men CR TAs COleSR on CoOL eTOCs 
to the living room ceiling, and introducing 
large club chairs and a banquette, covered in 
fabric from Gretchen Bellinger. A stone archi- 
tectural fragment functions as a low table. 
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Up, up past gargoyles and griffins, flying Lo 







pharaohs, went the photos on glass. 


The designers placed a mahogany Indian ta- 
ble in the center of the media room, and re- 
upholstered the long banquette with fabrics 
from Nigeria and Ghana. A selection of masks 
from the American Southwest lines the walls. 


images achieved a hallucinatory 
splendor; indeed, the Pythian was de- 
scribed in an AIA guide to New York 
as an ““opium-smoker’s dream.” 

“It looks like an old cinema,” says 
Robert Altman. “The building’s orig- 
inal architect was a designer of mo- 
tion picture theaters. It’s been a lot of 
things, by the way—it didn’t just go 
from a temple to a condo. I mean, El- 
liott Gould took tap-dancing lessons 
there as a kid.” 

“When we bought the apartment,” 
says Altman’s wife, Kathryn, “we 
thought we would just make a few 
alterations, but then we turned 
around and gutted it, really took it 
down to 
shell.” To find an architect to rebuild 
it, customized for their prime panels, 
the Altmans did not look far from 
home: They 
who had renovated the building— 


where it was just a big 


hired the very person 


\ 


ABOVE: Glass panels, a wood floor and a silver-leafed ceiling define the dining area. Gillette 
and Shadley designed the table and added leather side chairs. opposiTE: On a woven 
horsehair screen in a corner of the living room are still photographs by Jean Pagliuso from 
Altman’s film Thieves Like Us. Suspended nearby are metal sculptures of airplanes and a 
parachute. On an antique Portuguese table rests a Mali terra-cotta pot turned into a lamp. 


and who happened to live in it him- 
self, on the second floor above the 
griffins—David Gura. 

The kitchen had been downstairs, 
now it and a dining area would be up 
on an extended stainless-steel-edged 
mezzanine overlooking the living 
room; the bedroom (with motorized 
shades—’’Bob loves technological 
touches,” says Gura) would be on the 
first floor; the guest room/study /me- 
dia room—a mini-audiovisual center 
complete with projection screen—on 
the second. To connect the levels, the 
architect designed a sculptural spiral 
stairway with stepped railings and 
with treads of textural granite to echo 


the living room floor (Altman had 
asked for a floor with “a kind of Mo- 


roccan feel” to it). Gura then had the 
whole apartment painted white, “like 
a canvas,” so that Altman’s glass im- 
ages could be reflected. 

Enter those epic panels. “We had to 
close off the block for an. entire day 
and take them up from the outside 
with a big crane and in through the 
terrace off the living room,” David - 
Gura explains. “Bob invited a group 
of his friends—it was like a Happen- - 
ing. It was interesting to watch those 
images soaring through thin air.” Up, 
up past gargoyles and griffins, flying 


continued on page 250 











Architecture: Arthur Erickson 


Contemporary Pavilions fora Bluff on Puget Sound 
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ARTHUR ERICKSON has consistently 
pursued regional architecture with a 
profound insight. By combining deep 
empathy for a site and the needs of 
his ciients with his own palette of 


universal shapes and principles, he 
creates an architecture that is gen- 
uinely of a place, not a vernacular 
cliché. For a Washington State cou- 


ple, Erickson has designed a house 
that is a max«cd departure from his 
usual style. Bui in finding a solution 
that was appropriate for the rural 





hilltop site, Erickson remained faith- 
ful to his longtime belief that good 
architecture is a process of discovery, 
not slavish devotion to preconceived 
notions. The final result is regional- 
ism with meaning. 

The residents had approached 
Erickson on the advice of architect 
friends and a son who had _ seen 
Erickson’s famous Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity near Vancouver. They were 
immediately impressed by Erickson’s 
willingness to listen to their sugges- 








Pavilions of granite, cedar and glass make up the contemporary Northwest-style house 
that Vancouver- and Los Angeles-based architect Arthur Erickson designed on a bluff of a 
300-acre family farm on Puget Sound. opposite: The living room pavilion features a diag- 
onal cedar-board gable and an open portico. “The curve of the colonnade beam reflects 
the roof vault,” says Erickson. “The portico refers to devices used by Palladio in country 
villas. The rustic materials and classical forms allude to a naturalistic classicism.” THIS 
PAGE: A circular courtyard belvedere is set in a shallow reflecting pool, “which creates an 
illusion that the pool’s waters are one with the waters of Puget Sound,” the architect adds. 
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TEXT BY DOUGLAS GANTENBEIN 
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tions yet guide the design process 
with a firm hand. The house that 
arose from the meeting was designed 
to accommodate a variety of uses: It is 
a private, quiet retreat for a busy pro- 
fessional couple; a temporary resi- 
dence for the clients’ business guests; 
a gathering place for a close-knit ex- 
tended family. The house also needed 
in—emotionally and aes- 
thetically—with the large site, located 
on a farm that had long been in the 
‘We wanted a friendly, 
“We didn’t 


be afraid of it.” 


to blen« 


wife’s fami 
casual house.”’ she says. 
want people 


One approaches the residence from 


a winding road that passes old farm- 
houses, orchards and forests, with oc- 
casional glimpses of nearby Puget 
Sound. Just beyond a grove of trees, 
the house emerges from behind a 
grass-covered mound of earth, an 
Erickson trademark. 

The immediate impression is of 
several buildings, not one, like farm 
buildings that have sprung up as 
needs dictated. The barrel-vaulted 
roof of the dining room angles away 
to the left from the copper-clad pyra- 
mid that marks the entry. To the 
right, the gabled roofs of the master 
bedroom and living room seem to 





pursue their own agenda. Here, a 
hint of a pediment is visible; there, a 
circle of columns. At first the order 
appears random, even chaotic. The 
assemblage, dubbed “the Village” by 
the residents, derives some unity 
from its rustic materials—rubble ma- 
sonry, smooth cedar, glass curtain 
walls, weathered copper—and from 
its use of simple geometric forms. 
Inside, a more compelling yet still 


subtle order emerges. A central corri-- 


dor serves as the spine, connecting 
the various portions of the house in a 
roughly linear fashion. Public living 
areas—kitchen, dining room, work 
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, OPPOSITE: “The openness of the living room pavilion portico provides a transition between indoors and outdoors,” 
Erickson says. ABOVE: A greenhouse pavilion for orchids and hibiscuses fronts a courtyard of concrete pavers 
planted with beds of woolly thyme and petunias. “The acid-washed copper cladding of the portico achieves a 
weathered look, and the diagonal cedar cladding emphasizes the traditional gable roof shape,” says the architect. 


.areas—dominate the west end. The 


private spaces of study, dressing areas 
and bedroom are to the south. The 
axis of the dining room is oriented to 
views through the forests; that of the 
living room is aimed toward distant 
Mount Rainier. Other parts of the 
house add to the vista. A greenhouse, 
for instance, is fronted with a copper 
pediment. Visually related to a circu- 
lar colonnaded belvedere placed in a 
nearby reflecting pool, it gives the 
central courtyard the feel of one of 
Palladio’s country villas. 

Erickson explains what transpired: 


“Thad just been on a trip to Europe 


and to Greece, and had made my cus- 
tomary pilgrimage to the Acropolis. 
While there, I marveled at the casual 
composition of it, how it all works to- 
gether although nothing is on the 
same axis. In a sense, the same thing 
applied to this house. I became fasci- 
nated with the issue of how to com- 
pose it loosely while retaining a 
unified composition.” 

The seemingly arbitrary arrange- 
ment of the house that he arrived at 
also created serendipitous benefits 
that work well with the residents’ 
needs. Guest rooms fit in beneath the 
courtyard and reflecting pool, creat- 


ing an area that is integrated with the 
house yet spatially separate for the 
comfort and convenience of guests. 
“The house contracts or expands ac- 
cording to who’s here and what's go- 
ing on,” says the wife, who recently 
hosted two hundred and fifty people 
there for a son’s wedding picnic. 

The informal plan of the house also 
helps to fuse it with the landscaping 
of native ornamentals, planned by 
Vancouver landscape architect Cor- 
nelia Hahn Oberlander with help 
from Erickson and the wife, who has 
a keen interest in horticulture. A 
small Japanese garden creates a pri- 
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ABOVE: “The idea was to create a country house 
as a cluster of farm buildings, each with a dif- 
ferent shape according to its function,” says 
Erickson of the overall design. “The various 
pavilions reflect vernacular-style sheds and 
outbuildings with both hip and vaulted roof 
shapes, porticc porches and greenhouses.” 
Amid the landscape of hemlocks, cedars and 
broad-leaved maples are, to the left, the vege- 
table garden and the kitchen and greenhouse 
pavilions; center, vaulted dining room pa- 
vilion; right, hip-roofed entrance pavilion. 


vate outdoor space adjacent to the 
master bath. Daffodils and lupines 
provide spring and early summer 
color; miniature maples set against 
the stonework turn fiery red in the 
autumn. But the seemingly careless 
placement of the plants and external 
elements was in fact carefully calcu- 
lated. Short stone walls, for example, 





provide just the right containment 
of the courtyard, framing the view 
without hindering it. And the pool, 
which has a belvedere, reflects Puget 
Sound, creating an almost infinite ho- 
rizon on the edge of the courtyard. 

At the residents’ urgings, Erickson 
eschewed his customary flat roofs for 


continued on page 258 








BELOW: Expanding the courtyard space, stairs descend from the 
ion and portico to circular outdoor seating and a fire pit. “The house works 
equally well for entertaining large or small groups,” says Erickson. porrom 
The belvedere is made up of a ring of freestanding, 12-sided concrete 


living room pavil- 


columns. 
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TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 


IN 1795 Andreas Everardus van 
Braam, the director of the Dutch East 
India Company at Canton, filled a 
two-hundred-ton ship with his pos- 
sessions and set off to retire in Amer- 
ica. Accompanied by a retinue of 
Oriental servants and bearing a gift 
for “Lady Washington,” van Braam 
ensconced himself in a fifteen-room 
“Chinese” villa outside of Philadel- 
phia. Among the many treasures van 
Braam brought with him to dazzle 
his new neighbors were furnishings 
fashioned by Chinese craftsmen in 
sophisticated English styles. 

Chinese artisans had long been 
highly regarded by Western traders 
like van Braam both for their powers 
of imitation and for the extraordi- 
nary economy of their manufactures. 
In addition to the porcelains, silver 
wares and paintings they created in 
the Western manner, craftsmen in 
the port city of Canton produced 
hardwood and lacquered furnishings 


carefully designed to appeal to the 
tastes of far-off customers in England 
and America. Now described as Chi- 


nese Export furniture and still often 
mistaken for their Occidental proto- 
types, these furnishings represent a 
marriage of Western forms, Asian 
woods, age-old Chinese traditions of 
joinery and, in the case of lacquered 
furniture, Eastern decorative motifs. 
British East India Company ships 
first brought furniture home from 
China in some quantity during the 
last decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. By 1700 these imports were per- 
ceived as such a menace to domestic 
cabinetmakers that the English Join- 
ers’ Company petitioned Parliament, 
complaining that their trade was in 
“Danger of being utterly Ruined” 
and that “Joyners, Cabinetmakers 
and Thousands of other Poor Artifi- 
cers” would be reduced to a “deplor- 
able Condition” and “perish for want 
of Work” because of Oriental cabinet 
goods crafted after English models. 
The imports that the joiners found so 
threatening were mostly lacquered 





wares with incised or applied decora- 
tion. It was, after all, an age when ev- 
ery English lord wished to display a 
lacquered cabinet on a carved and 
gilded stand, and when tea became 
the chosen beverage of the fashion- 
able. It is thus no surprise that the 
joiners’ petition lists some 742 cabi- 
nets, chests and trunks and some 
6,582 tea tables as having been im- 
ported in one four-year period. 

The export of Chinese furniture to 
Western markets on a commercial 
scale diminished as the eighteenth 
century advanced. The lacquered and 
hardwood furnishings that were 
brought back increasingly tended to 
be part of the “privilege tonnage” al- 
lowed the officers of merchant ves- 
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Tea Table, Chinese, circa 1760. Rosewood; 29%” x 3742". Seemingly void of stylistic refer- * 
ences to the East, a delicately carved tea table exemplifies the subtle joining of Chinese * 
material and craftsmanship in a predominantly Western form. Price Glover, Inc., New York. + 


Settee, Chinese, circa 1795. Asian hardwood; 72” long. Na- 
tive woods and Chinese methods of joinery distinguish the 
range of furnishings that were made for export to Great Brit- 
ain, the Continent and America. Chinese inscriptions—fre- 
quently evident on the underside—aided Chinese furniture 
makers in assembling pieces with which they were unfamil- 
iar. Michael & Jane Dunn Antiques, Claverack, New York. 





sels. As a prerequisite of rank, ship 
captains, supercargoes (chief com- 
mercial officers) and surgeons were 
allotted cargo space on each voyage to 
transport objects for their personal 
use or for resale. Many fortunes were 
founded on the fruits of this private 
trade, and many well-to-do house- 
holds in both England and America 
were appointed with the pick of the 
luxury items that formed its basis. 
Western seamen commissioned 
furniture from Chinese cabinetmak- 
ers during the months it took them to 
dispose of incoming cargoes and re- 
load their ships with purchases of 


; : : fe tea, silk and porcelain. Armed with 
Lounge Chairs, Chinese, circa 1850. Padauk; 35” high. Referred to as moon-gazing chairs by the ; : 
Chinese, who used them in courtyards, two chairs—whose graceful lines invite repose drawings, and with stylebooks by 
—reflect a Western and Eastern notion of comfort. James M. Hansen Fine Arts, New York. Chippendale, Hepplewhite or Shera- 





Stylebooks by Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite or Sheraton 
guided Chinese artisans. 





ton, Chinese artisans were guided in 
the production of seating and case 
furniture virtually indistinguishable 
from examples crafted back home. 
Chinese-made chairs and settees with 
cabriole legs, and secretaries with 
fluted pilasters and Corinthian capi- 
tals, thus made their way to England 
to take pride of place in Georgian 
country houses. With the initiation of 
direct American trade with China in 
the 1780s, the imposing residences 
created by Bulfinch on Beacon Hill 
and McIntire on Salem Common also 
saw the appearance of Chinese-made 
furnishings in the form of recamier 
sofas, Neoclassical armchairs, and so- 
fas with lyre-shaped legs and shell 
decoration. By the mid-1840s, re- 
strained Federal and Empire styles 
had fallen from favor, and seamen 
often returned home with heavy, 
ornately carved suites of parlor 
furniture that were designed to con- 
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form to Victorian notions of elegance. 

Nor did China traders forget their 
own comfort. With round-trip sailing 
time to the Orient a good eight to 
twelve months in the days before 
speedy clipper ships, and approxi- 
mately six months thereafter, ships’ 
officers commissioned furniture to 
make their cabins as agreeable as pos- 
sible during long passages at sea. 


Such Chinese Export furnishings are: 


economical in their use of space but 
betray a concern for up-to-date styl- 
ing almost as strong as examples 
found in drawing rooms back home. 
The lives of many British and Ameri- 
can sea captains were made distinctly 
more pleasant by Chinese-made 
shaving stands based on designs from 
Chippendale’s Director, campaign- 
style chests of drawers with secret li- 
quor compartments, and drop-front 
secretaries with pigeonholes and 
bookshelves. Cane-and-wood “sea 


couches” provided the ne plus ultra 
in shipboard luxury during the nine- 
teenth century with recessed storage 
drawers, and expandable sides and 
seats that converted them into double 
beds. Caned extension chairs with re- 
clining backrests and sliding footrests 
completed the Chinese-made cabin 
appointments for particularly fortu- 
nate seamen. 

Clues to the Chinese origin of Ex- 
port shipboard and drawing room 
furniture made in the Western man-_ 
ner can sometimes be found. Chinese 
inscriptions were frequently placed 
on the backs of drawers, and cross 
and slash marks were incised on the 
undersides of stretchers to provide as- 
sembly guides for Chinese artisans 
unfamiliar with the logic of Western 
styles. To the expert eye, differences 
between Chinese and Western join- 
ery are apparent, as are the identities 

continued on page 258 
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Every English lord wished to display a lacquered cabinet on a stand. 















Illustrations from stylebooks as well as actual 
pieces of furniture were sent to China to be 
copied by local craftsmen, who in turn often 
embellished these foreign forms with exqui- 
site lacquerwork, a variety of Oriental motifs 
and, on occasion, adaptations such as drag- 
on feet. opposite: Game Table, Chinese, 1820. 
Lacquered wood; 31” x 3142”. Philip Colleck 
of London Ltd., New York. THIs PAGE: Bonheur 
du Jour, Chinese, 1825-50. Lacquered wood; 
63%" x 26%”. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 





Claudio Bravo in Tangier 
Moroccan Tranquillity Inspires the South American Artist 


TEXT BY EDWARD J. SULLIVAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROLAND BEAUFRE 


ON A COOL AFTERNOON in spring or fall, the terrace of Clau- 
dio Bravo’s house in Tangier is a dream, halfway between 
a scene described by Omar Khayyam and a Mediterranean 
fantasy by Matisse. One is awakened only by the muez- 
zins’ cries from the mosques of the city, calling the faithful 
to their prayers. The sun shines over the landscape, which 
includes palm trees, pines, eucalypti and laurels. Small 
whitecaps on the Strait of Gibraltar and the Atlantic be- 
yond become diamondlike shapes surrounding tiny sail- 
boats and the large steamers that make their way from 
Africa to Europe—between the familiar West and this ex- 
otic portal of the Orient. 

Bravo, the Chilean-born painter of photographically ex- 
act (yet often surrealistically bizarre) landscapes and still 
lifes, allegorical compositions and portraits, came to Mo- 
rocco in 1972. He had seen Tangier, however, much ear- 
lier. His first trip to Europe in the early 1960s was on a ship 


234 


that passed through the strait. “It was a terrible journey, 
and everyone aboard was seasick,” he recalls. “My most 
striking memory was my first view of land at Tangier. 
Once we had passed it, the sea was calm and I felt reju- 
venated. The city has always been a wonderful place for 
me. Its clear and even light is ideal for my work, and its 
site, at a true crossroads of the East and West, is continually 
fascinating to me.” 

After a number of years in Madrid, where he established 
a reputation as a society portraitist, Bravo decided to return 
to North Africa. “It was a place where I could paint new. 
subjects. Away from the many pressures of society, I could 
begin a new chapter in my career.” d 

Bravo soon found a house in Marshan, a section in the. 
middle of the city about a mile from the Casbah. Like most 
traditional domestic buildings in the Islamic world, it has a 
whitewashed exterior and a modest entrance. Its beauty 
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is inwardly directed; its feeling is one of calm, peaceful 


- meditation. ‘The house was built in the early nineteenth 


century and had belonged to the political overseer of 
Marshan,” says Bravo. “When I bought it I found many 
small rooms that I decided to incorporate into larger 
spaces. I transformed it quite dramatically.” 

The artist describes the architecture and overall ambi- 
ance of his house as a modernized version of traditional 
Moroccan style. The predominant color is white, both in- 
side and out. ‘Most of the older buildings in this city and 
along the coast are white. White is a good tonic for my 
nerves; it helps me to work better.” 

White also reflects the bright walls of the house of Bra- 
vo’s closest neighbor, Princess Fatima Sabah of Kuwait. “My 
other neighbor,” says Bravo, “is a curious one—a ceme- 
tery.” The tombstones in the ancient graveyard have 
played a large part in a few of Bravo's paintings. “I’m 
delighted that my studio window looks out at the ceme- 
tery,” he says. “Living next to it makes one realize the 
positive value of living life to its fullest.” 

There are four levels to the house. The lowest is a court- 
yard that has a square, Moroccan-style pavilion with a 
rounded dome. Its dark, cool interior is especially inviting 
on hot summer afternoons. Before it, water falls from a 
small fountain into a thin marble canal leading to a pool 
with a base of dark gray tiles. 

Ascending a red-tiled staircase, one reaches a small patio 
whose otherwise simple space is punctuated by three deli- 
cately fluted marble columns. “These columns, which I’ve 
painted once or twice, may have come from the Roman 
city of Volubilis, near Meknes. I’ve always been partial 
to classical Roman art,” he explains. Bravo has, over the 
years, become an inveterate collector of sculpture, not only 
of ancient pieces but of later examples from both East and 
West. Among them are works by Max Bill and Harry Bertoia. 

Bravo’s enthusiasm for sculpture extends to his eclectic 
taste in a myriad of other art forms that accent the large, 
airy spaces of the two principal working and living floors 
of his residence. The white stone floors throughout are 
covered by North African and Middle Eastern rugs. Many 
of the chairs and tables are Moroccan, but European an- 
tiques often add surprising touches. “Tangier was a colo- 
nial city for hundreds of years—from the Phoenician and 
Roman eras to post-Renaissance times, when it came un- 
der the control of the Portuguese, Spanish and English,” 
Bravo points out. “I’ve tried to create a true colonial feeling 
with pieces from those various cultures.” 


“The peacefulness and order of my house must reflect the restful and 
orderly nature of my work,” says Chilean-born artist Claudio Bravo 
(left, at work in his studio), who since 1972 has made his home in 
Tangier. His house in Marshan, a hilly quarter in the center of the city, 
was built in the 19th century, and Bravo did extensive remodeling, 
turning many of its small rooms into larger spaces. opposite: “The only 
fault I can find is its lack of a big garden. With its pool, fountain and 
small space for lemon trees and roses, the garden is reminiscent of 
traditional Moroccan patios.” ABOvE LEFT: In the first-floor living room 
an 18th-century Venetian console table holds a Baroque Ita. .an bronze. 
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ABOVE: “There is an eclectic nature to my furniture collecting,” says 
Bravo. In the living room, a Mies van der Rohe low table displays a 
bronze Italian horse; an Indian chair is paired with an ornately carved 
17th-century Brazilian commode. “Much of my furniture comes from 
Tangier’s English residents, and I also have some pieces from Barbara 
Hutton’s estate,” he says, noting that residents tend to use objects found _ 
in Morocco. LEFT: A drawing by Bravo hangs over two Italian sculpture 
fragments. opposite: In the study, three Arabic astrolabes are juxtaposed | 
with a pair of antique Italian candlesticks. Above is a drawing by Bravo. 














“Tangier’s clear 
and even light is ideal for my 
work,” says Bravo. 


Virtually all of the rooms in Bravo’s house are entered 
through intricately carved wooden doors or beneath elabo- 
rately articulated arches, most of which were added when 
Bravo moved in. “They were inspired by the arches in the 
royal palace at Marrakesh and the great Kutubiya Mosque 
in the same city. I designed other decorative elements my- 
self, such as the grates on the dining and living room win- 
dows, basing them on those I had seen in Marrakesh. The 
dining room chairs, which are close to traditional Moroc- 
can style but somewhat more comfortable, are from Té- 
touan in northern Africa.” 

The heart of the house is, of course, the studio, which 
comprises almost seven rooms. Its huge arched windows 
face the sea. By day a bright, even light illuminates the 
always immaculate work space. By night, candlelight and 
the music of Mozart or Verdi create a tranquil atmo- 
sphere. A meditative calm intermingles with the exotic 
setting of North Africa to create an environment rooted in 
the best of both worlds.0 


RIGHT: A living room vignette is composed of a Bravo self-portrait, a 
Korean bronze vase, covered boxes and an 18th-century Chinese jade bi. 
BELOW: The domed pavilion near the pool offers a respite from the heat. 
The sculpture at left is from an 18th-century English garden; the marble 
fountain is 17th-century Moroccan. “In redesigning my Tangier house 
after I bought it,” says Bravo, “I was inspired by Luis Barragan, espe- 
cially in some of the sharp but uneven angles of the exterior walls.” 
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draperies and walls proved to be too 
brilliant, “so we simply turned it 
around and used the more subtle 
side,” she says with a smile. And 
when an off-center doorway leading 
to the dining room disturbed their 
sense of symmetry, they decided to 
disguise the threshold with an ele- 
gant Dutch leather screen. “We never 
approached the house with a precon- 
ceived style,” says the designer. “We 
solved problems and evolved ideas as 
we went along. The house looks as if 
it has never been decorated.” 
Although the Abellés have occu- 
pied the house, which was built by 
the eminent Spanish architect Luis 
Gutierrez Soto, for only two years, 
the gardens conjure up vivid memo- 
ries from Anna Abelld’s childhood. “I 
came here with my family for tea 
parties and Sunday lunches,” she re- 
calls. “The owner, the marquesa of 
Casa Valdes, was an avid gardener 
and collaborated with the duke of 


SPANISH ACQUISITIONS 


A Madrid Couple Celebrate Their Country’s Art 


continued from page 171 


Noailles to create a garden that was 
considered one of the best in Ma- 
drid.” Today, the only evidence of 
the marquesa’s hand are two monu- 
mental Spanish chestnut trees whose 
branches hang with pastel blossoms; 
almost all the other flowers, as well as 
plants and shrubs, had suffered ne- 
glect when the marquesa died. “I 
wanted the garden to attain its for- 
mer glory,” says Anna Abelld, “and I, 
like the marquesa, wanted an En- 
glish garden.” Once again, Jaime 
Parlade tapped his British resources 
and brought in landscape designer 
Arabella Lennox-Boyd, who created a 
new look in the English tradition. 
Given the urban setting, it is an ex- 
pansive garden, hidden behind high, 
ivy-covered walls that shut out the 
bustle of a city that has become one of 
Europe’s most dynamic. There is 
room for a pool, a paddle tennis 
court, a terrace and a central lawn en- 
veloped on three sides by meticu- 
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lously tended flower beds of white 


and blue irises, pink cistuses, aro- : 


matic lavender and a formidable col- 
lection of old roses. “An English 
garden is tidy while giving the ap- 
pearance of being untidy—order, but 
with a hint of chaos,” explains Anna 
Abell6. Gazebos with trellised walls 
of lush wisterias provide an escape 
from the often merciless Madrid heat. 
“The garden is more than a strictly 
ornamental part of the property,” she 
says. “We consider it rather an exten- 
sion of the house, a place to relax as 
well as to entertain, in a natural set- 
ting that is in the midst of the city.” 


| 
7 
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The Abellés have created a singu- 
lar enclave in the Spanish capital. In- ~ 


side hang works by some of Spain’s 
most profound artists, surrounded by 
trappings from around the world,” 
and outside lies a sequestered English 
garden. It strikes an unexpected—al- 
though perhaps not particularly 
Spanish—equilibrium. 0 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: VOLTAIRE AT FERNEY 





Remembering the Author and Philosopher at His French Chateau 
continued from page 184 


no time putting the countryside to 
rights, providing work and decent 
living conditions for local peasants, 
draining swamps to rid the area of 
malaria, planting trees, bringing in 
watchmakers from Geneva, even 
founding a silk industry and produc- 
ing stockings—a pair of which he 
sent, with his usual commercial flair, 
to Mme de Pompadour. None of this 
distracted him from beautifying his 
personal domain, reconstructing the 
parish church of Ferney, and install- 
ing a theater on the property, along 
with a bathhouse. Near a linden tree 
he set up his outdoor study. Candide, 
hero of his most famous short nov- 
el, discovers that the secret of happi- 
ness is to “cultivate one’s garden.” At 
Ferney, Voltaire did precisely that. 

The reconstructed church trig- 
gered scandalized reactions through- 
out Europe. Not only had Voltaire 
bypassed all the saints in his dedi- 
cation—Deo erexit Voltaire (Voltaire 
erected this to God’’)—but he elected 
to have his own name carved nearly 
twice as large as the Latin for God. 

All this time he was ceaselessly 
writing, scoffing at superstition and 
intolerance. Up to forty letters a day 
poured from Ferney. Some he wrote 
himself, others he dictated to his 
devoted secretary, Wagniére, whose 
bedroom was over his own, con- 
nected by a trapdoor so that they 
could communicate during the night. 
Night? There was no night. He slept 
little, drank enormous quantities of 
coffee and grew even thinner. “When 
you are young,” he maintained, “you 
must love like a madman, and when 
you're old, work like a demon.” 

He had so many friends and so 
many enemies that sometimes he was 
not sure which definition applied. 
Catherine the Great of Russia was 
one of his admirers, and dreamed of 
building “a Ferney” on the grounds 
of her summer palace. Meanwhile, as 
the distinguished visitors crowded in, 
Voltaire became known as “the inn- 
keeper of Europe.” “God deliver me 
from my friends,” he exclaimed. “I'll 
take care of my enemies myself!” 






Among the callers was young 
James Boswell, on the Grand Tour, : 
who asked to stay. “I am a hardy & 
vigorous Scot.... I shall not even 
refuse to sleep upon two chairs.” For — 
Boswell, as for all British guests, Vol- 
taire reserved a welcome he called ré- 
ception a l’anglaise. It consisted of acid - 
remarks on Shakespeare and religion. — 
Boswell prepared to do battle: “T’ll tell 
you why we admire Shakespeare—” — 
Voltaire interrupted: “Because you 
have no taste.” On the subject of re- — 
ligion, the exchanges were equally 
pointed. “Would you have no public * 
worship?” asked the Scot. “Yes, with ‘ 
all my heart,” Voltaire responded. 
“Let us meet four times a year in a _ 
grand temple with music, and thank 
God for all his gifts.” 

In February of 1778, Voltaire left’ 
Ferney for the French capital. “I am 
preparing to make a little journey to 
Paris and eternity.” He had so often 
said he was dying that he seemed ~ 
to have become indestructible. This © 
time it was true. 

After his death, Mme Denis sold 
the property to the marquis of Vil- 
lette; after passing throygh several — 
more hands, it was then sold to sculp- 
tor Emile Lambert. Lambert donated 
his own statue of Voltaire to the © 
town, now named Ferney-Voltaire in 
honor of its greatest benefactor. On — 
Saturdays the philosophe in bronze 
presides over an open-air market. 

The chateau has remained in the ~ 
Lambert family. Today Jacqueline © 
Lambert-Southam remarks, “I’ve — 
been aware of the possibility of spirits 
in some places I’ve visited... . Here, 
not in the slightest. Voltaire wouldn’t 
have believed in them. The chateau is © 
totally ghostproof.” 

Voltaire cannot be compressed into ~ 
an epitaph, but one English visitor, | 
Martin Sherlock, came near to sum- 
marizing him in his lifetime: “The 
soul of an extraordinary man,” hé | 
noted in 1776, “has been the theatre 
of every ambition: he wished to be a 
universal writer; he wished to be- 
rich; he wished to be noble; and he 
has succeeded in all.” 
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GARDENS 


Painter John Hubbard in England 
continued from page 196 


Around the time the Hubbards 
moved to Chilcombe, he began to 
long for another dimension in his 
painting. He wanted to capture the 
glowing, otherworldly quality that 
he so admired in the arcadian land- 
scapes of Samuel Palmer. 

Soon after, he made a trip to Mo- 
rocco, which he saw as a marvelous 
and magical country filled with pun- . 
gent aromas, strange herbs and the 
glitter and glint of brilliantly colored 
minerals. The Atlas Mountains, in 
particular, moved him in much the 
same way the Alps had moved 
Turner; he found them at once ma- 
jestic, sacred and solemn. 

Everything Hubbard has done 
since his trip to North Africa has been 
touched by a sense of mystery and 
transformation. Whether he is paint- 
ing in the English woodlands or in 
the subtropical Abbey Gardens at 
Tresco, in the Scilly Islands (Archi- 
tectural Digest, July/August 1980), in 
the exotic gardens of the Alhambra or 
even in his own conservatory, it is as 
if he wants to reveal a glimpse of an 
earthly paradise, or a fresh vision of 


\ 





He began to work on 
the landscape around his 
house as if he were 
creating a picture. 





the harmony that can exist between 
man and nature. 

Nowhere, of course, is this more 
strongly sensed than in the walled 
garden at Chilcombe. Even so, Hub- 
bard’s paintings show that, in this re- 
spect at least, Kenneth Clark was 
wrong: The wilderness is not the only 
valid image of nature for the artist in ~ 
our troubled century. The image of 
the enclosed garden can still inspire. ° 
In the gardens that Hubbard paints, 
and in that which he has created at 
Chilcombe, he brings us to see some- 
thing more than delight, some glim- 
mer, perhaps, of transcendence. 
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A SHORELINE COMPOSITION 


Natural Materials Enhance Primitive Art in Southern California 
continued from page 203 


If the broad teak ceilings, moldings 
and doors of their new glass-and- 
granite house purposely reminded 
them of the fittings of their yacht, the 
size—9,000 square feet—was a sweet 
culture shock to people who had 
learned to inhabit a highly circum- 


scribed, if seaworthy, space. And al-_ 


though the installation of the masks, 
shields and tribal sculpture anchored 
the memory of their journey, the 
ocean-front residence offered not one 
bit of nostalgia for nautical hues. 

“With both the strong structural 
character of the house and the setting 
on that gorgeous shore, one hardly 
needs color to do all the work. In- 
tense colors would be inappropriate 
there, like the tail wagging the dog. 
We went for beiges, café au laits, col- 
ors that implied the earth,” Steve 
Chase says. 

The simultaneous sense of privacy 
and expanse within the house subtly 
replicates the site, a broad Pacific cove 
bounded on the periphery by two 
high, symmetrical cliffs. On the main 
living level, open quadrants that meet 
at a central column are delineated by 
separate elevations and linked by a 


to the classic pocket doors that open 
the house to the sea, there’s an even 
more subliminal flexibility. The inti- 
mate areas on the main level trans- 
form for gala evenings into generous, - 
festive sites through the simple or- 

chestration of light. The multilevel 

plan also allows for independent 

spaces to be enlarged or contracted, 

depending upon the number of peo- ' 
ple living in the house. Nancy Bald- 

win says that is no accident. “We 

tried to think into the future, as the 

children go off to college and into 

their careers. We wanted the house to 

change as we do. And what a won- 

derful accordion it is.” 

It is also, family and friends say, a 
“mini—Mauna Kea,” an “underwater 
villa” and a “ship where you never 
get seasick.” Ocean-front houses of- 
ten inspire such metaphors. In the 
Baldwins’ house, the sea is present 
within, not as a “design solution” but 
in actuality. Brilliantly colored exotic 
fish flicker through two wall-size 
saltwater aquariums, their ‘ocean 
floors” fashioned after the family’s 
underwater photographs. A pair of 
sculptural glass walls the color of the 





“The elegance is wonderfully earthy there,” 
Chase says. “It’s delicious in this world of faux to 
have everything be absolutely vrai.” 





common verticality and what the de- 
signer terms a “monolithic” use of 
luxurious natural materials. 
Abundant use of highly polished 
black-and-white granite and richly 
worked teak provides a potent physi- 
cality. Soft camel-colored and taupe 
leather, lacquered goatskin and a for- 
est of deeply textured silks and cot- 
tons afford complexity and warmth. 


“The elegance is wonderfully earthy" 


there,” Steve Chase says. “It’s deli- 
cious in this world of faux to have ev- 
erything be absolutely vrai.” 

For all its assertiveness, the struc- 
ture is cleverly mutable. In addition 


sea are molded from fossil shells. The 
ocean is palpable in the proud Tro- 
briand boat prow, the petrified-wood 
tables and the glass ceiling designed 
as a frozen rolling wave. The rug in 
the master suite, Nancy Baldwin says, 
“looks like a coral atoll.” 

“The Baldwins have really lived 
underwater,” Steve Chase says. “And — 
their residence has the dash of the 
deep-sea fisherman, not the needle- ” 
pointer.’” Nancy Baldwin concurs: 
“This is not a house for sissies,” she 
says. “But by night, surrounded by 
candlelight with the waves breaking, 
it’s absolute romance.” 
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ART 


Chicago Impressionists 
continued from page 210 





Autumn, George Gardner Symons, circa 1915. Oil on board; 16” x 12%”. “An adorer of nature and 
of the thousand aspects of her face,” Symons became best known for the outdoor painting style 
he developed while at St. Ives, Cornwall. Returning to America in 1906, he spent most of the 
next decade painting New York and Massachusetts landscapes. Richard York Gallery, New York. 


’ 


The result is an anthology of arca- 
dian gentility, where, under the most 
clement of weather conditions, softly 


“dappled sunlight may reveal a brook 


that babbles by an old stone mill, a 
pink-cheeked woman whose most ar- 
duous task seems to be the arrange- 
ment of flowers, a shimmer of water 
that reflects a moored rowboat, an el- 
egant lady in her country best posing 
for a candid, Impressionist snapshot. 
And even when the First World War 
obliged these mostly well-heeled art- 
ists to return home and paint Chi- 
cago, their vision of, say, Jackson 
Park might almost be mistaken for a 


_ corner of the Bois de Boulogne in the~ 


happiest of times. 
It may be with a start that we real- 
ize how most of these docile paint- 


ings stem from artists nurtured in the 
rough-hewn, gritty society that was 
turn-of-the-century Chicago, a city 
whose wounds and crassness were 
exposed by novelists like Upton Sin- 
clair and Theodore Dreiser and were 
later to become an international sym- 
bol in the guise of the gangster Al 
Capone. Seen against this back- 
ground, the Chicago Impressionists 
seem to have escaped to a rural fan- 
tasyland as remote from their city as 
Tahiti was for Gauguin. And once 
there, they bolted their doors firmly 
against the threatening gusts of truth 
that constantly shook the Windy 
City, proving yet again how, in our 
own century, Impressionism could 
provide every kind of balm for the 
injuries of reality. 
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by pharaohs, went photos on glass of 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, a Biafran 
child, a Nubian woman, an American 
farm worker, a Peruvian, a child of 
the Depression.... Altman says, re- 
vealing the obsession with detail for 
which he has long been famous, “I’d 
gone out to where the panels were 
stored and selected about a dozen, 
and then I made models of them and 
arranged them and rearranged them, 
because when they came in we had to 
know exactly where they would go 
in relationship to one another.” 

The Oppenheimer panel (Altman 
is admittedly drawn to larger-than- 
life American characters) hangs on 
a wall, as does that of the Biafran 
child. Other panels are suspended, 
on clamps of thick structural steel, 
from the ceiling in the dining area 
upstairs and in the bar below. Two 
shorter ones separate the living room 
visually from the bedroom. One 
panel, of an American Indian, was 


Kathryn and Robert Altman 
continued from page 218 


metamorphosed a little less than no- 
bly into a closet door. 

But none of the images is truly 
locked in place. “The main attraction 
of those panels is they destroy the pe- 
rimeter of the room, they take away 
the walls,” Altman explains. “You 
can look at them, but you can also 
look through them. And they all 
bounce off one another. Sometimes 
the sun will hit in a certain way and 
pick up one of those images in the 
glass and project it onto a corner of a 
wall, or up in the ceiling someplace 
you'll see an eye.” Adds Kathryn 
Altman, “We face south.and east, and 
as the sun moves, shadows travel and 
the photographs change; they cast 
patterns—even their expressions 
change. I know it sounds kind of 
spooky.” (In this apartment of eerily 
overlapping images it is impossible to 
forget that Altman is among the most 
visual of directors, intimately in- 
volved in the art direction of all his 


films. Illusion is an Altman theme— 
what lies behind or beyond surface 
reality; reflection an Altman motif. In 
The Long Goodbye, for instance, the 
screen itself has a glisten. In Come 
Back to the 5 and Dime, Jimmy Dean, 
Jimmy Dean, the set has a mirrored 
wall—is a two-way world—through 
which the viewer is drawn into a vor- 
tex of time, space and memory.) 

“David Gura helped me with the 
furnishings,” Kathryn Altman goes 
on. “We used a lot of Corbusier in the 
living room.” Robert Altman remem- 
bers, “It was like living in a sculp- 
ture.” Kathryn continues, “But after a 
few years it was still a little cold, and I 
wanted to make it a bit more seduc- 
tive.” Do husband and wife have the 
same taste? Altman answers, “We’ve 
lived together for thirty years.” To 
which Kathryn replies, “We’ve been 
married for thirty years,” adding wist- 
fully, “It must be some kind of record 
breaker.” 





‘ 





| 
| 





The Altmans called in Richard Gil- 
lette and Stephen Shadley, interior 
designers with a painterly approach 
(they are, they say, “caught up in sur- 
faces and textures”). Shadley recalls, 
“The apartment felt almost like a 
public space when you walked in— 
all that steel and glass. Bob loved the 
way it looked—he likes a certain aus- 
terity—but they both wanted it to be 
homier and more comfortable.” 

Looking around at all the Third 
World glass images, the designers de- 
cided to carry the African—or at least 
an ethnic—theme through; to intro- 
duce elements that had a human or 
handmade quality as a cure to all the 
cold. “The first thing we did was sil- 
ver-leaf the ceiling in part of the liv- 
ing room and in the dining area 
above it,” says Gillette. “Not only did 
this reflect light, it also picked up the 
grainy patterns on the silk-screened 
glass panels. We used German silver, 
and it was all put up one sheet at a 
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time.” Next they concentrated on bal- 
ustrades, handrails and mezzanine 
and granite-tread supports, all of 
which had been painted white. “We 
stripped everything down to the bare 
surface and left it that way. The idea 
was to build up around it, to let the 
apartment acquire a patina. We were 
amazed at how quickly it warmed 
up.” Even placing a moody oil paint- 
ing of a staircase by Russian artist 
Yuri Kuper opposite the real staircase 
added depth and dimension. 

Altman had found the Corbusier 
furniture acutely uncomfortable— 
“Cushions kept slipping out when he 


sat on them,” says Shadley, explain- ° 


ing, “He's a big man.” The designers 
introduced two oversize club lounge 
chairs upholstered in black leather. 
“Bob felt they were too imposing, so 
then I brought up a Nigerian throw 
that was mine and threw it over one 
of the chairs, and he loved it, lusted 
for it, and insisted I leave it there. He 
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doesn’t get dark at all. 


anada 


was a very discerning client—there 
are obviously clients we could never 
show African fabrics to, ones we 
could show only fine French silk.” 

Having decided to devote an entire 
corner to seating, Gillette and Shad- 
ley snaked a banquette all around, 
upholstered in fabric originally de- 
signed for La Scala opera house in 
Milan. “In fact, it’s called La Scala,” 
says Shadley. “It’s emerald green.” 
Gillette explains, “Kathryn’s into em- 
eralds—she has a fabulous ring with 
two emeralds on it—and she has 
beautiful green eyes.” 

The designers uprooted a steel- 
and-stone pedestal that the Altmans 
had been using as a game table— 
“Nothing was movable here, every- 
thing was fixed to the floor!” Shadley 
groans—and brought in two enor- 
mous turn-of-the-century Portuguese 
banquet tables that they’d found lan- 
guishing in some theatrical-props 


continued on page 252 
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warehouse. “We were going to strip 
and repaint,them, but they were so 
beautiful the way they were, we de- 
cided to just give them a heavy coat of 
wax—what we were responding to 
was their texture, their handmade 
quality. And as they have griffins 
carved in each corner, it was also a 
way to introduce some of the theatri- 
cality of the building’s facade.” 

Shadley and Gillette transformed a 
pair of 1920s African pots into lamps, 
with parchment shades to filter the 
light, and installed silk window 
shades to further soften the feeling of 
the room. “The Altmans had a Na- 
vajo rug, and that helped us create 
warmth, too,” Shadley says. The de- 
signers had a screen made of woven 
horsehair; it consorts well with the 
weave in the African dress in one of 
the glass panels. “All the surfaces 
here are tactile,” notes Richard Gil- 
lette. It was Robert Altman’s inspira- 
tion to hang photographs on the 
screen—Jean Pagliuso’s pensive stills 
from Thieves Like Us and a snapshot, 
affectionately pinned, of Kathryn 
Altman as a young girl. 

“When we were finishing the 


year-old kid in San Francisco who 
worked in metal sculpture. The heli- - 
copter he did as a commission for 
M*A*S*H, but the other ones also ap- 
peared in the film. The parachute one 
he did later, just for me.” 

Although Shadley and Gillette cer- 
tainly understood by now that work- . 
ing with Robert Altman had all the 
pleasure of the unexpected, the direc-: 
tor’s final request was a real spit-take. 
“It was for an aquarium,” says Gil- 
lette. ‘I guess because of the re- 
flected/refracted light that he’s so 
into.” The designers complied, mov- * 
ing the bar over to the side and re- | 
placing it with a large saltwater tank. 
“We hadn’t given any thought to © 
how it would be decorated—the 
aquarium guy just brought in the tra- 
ditional coral—and Bob was horri-* 
fied. He wanted a whole original 
landscape created.” 

What Altman got is a Cubist un- 
derwater city—a veritable, if you © 
will, aquapolis. Each component was 
designed by Shadley and Gillette, and 
custom-made: flat sheets of chiseled 
plexiglass for a background, crystal 
towers in the foreground, light shoot- 





“The main attraction of the panels is they destroy 
the perimeter of the room, they take away 
the walls. You can look af them, but you can also 
look through them.” —Robert Altman 





place, Bob was excited at the prospect 
of rehanging his collection,” says 
Shadley. “I’m not a collector,” Alt- 
man insists. “I have very eclectic 
taste, and these,” he gestures toward 
his Eskimo sculptures and southwest- 
ern masks, “are just things I picked 
up on my travels because they 
pleased me.” The one cumulation 
that Altman, a pilot in World War II, 
admits to having formed deliberately 
is of small airplanes, hung poised as if 
to go spinning through space. “I 
bought them all from a twenty-one- 


ing behind them. “The reason every- 
thing is crystal is to let the fish be the 
only colorful element,” says Gillette. 
“Bob,” Shadley adds, “selected the 
fish—he was emphatic.” 

Today, the Robert Altman aquar- 
ium is brilliant with Yellow Tangs. “T 
have seven of them,” the director 
says proudly. ‘I love the color— 
they’re Day-Glo, they’re like a high- 
light marker pen.” The last translu- 
cent touch, a final phosphorescent 
flourish, for an apartment as atmo- 
spheric as—well, an Altman film.0 
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Red Baron’s 26th 
Architectural Antique Auction 
April 7th & 8th 


A unique no minimum auction for those who are not satisfied with the ordinary. 


1200 extraordinary lots of fine antiques, architectural embel- 
lishments and collectables will be sold including fine bronze, 
gold, and crystal chandeliers; sculpture in stone, marble and 
bronze; stained glass windows & stained glass ceiling 
domes; marble and wood mantels; fine furniture & deco- 
rative arts; complete interiors; backbars and saloon 
decor; carousel horses; barber chairs; Coca Cola items; 
jukeboxes & 50’s memorabilia. 


Gilt bronze and crystal chandelier taken 
ice Ol etal Mire 2m ex elate 
(10' high 6' wide.) 


Stained glass ceiling dome 20! in diameter. 


Rol ele am Isla pair of laquered and gilt wood Italian beds ornately carved 
rden pieces. — . _ with children and decorated with paintings. 
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COUNTRY FLOORS. Fine ceramic tiles 
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Two all new full colour catalogues: 
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Featuring sportswear, swimwear, dresses, suits, 
special occasion wardrobes and accessories. 
24-hour, toll free shopping. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Three issues, $1.00. 










l Gucci Catalogue subscription. Over 

e the course of a year, you will receive 
seasonal catalogues featuring highlights from our 
collection of classic fashion, leathergoods, gifts 
and accessories. One year. $6.00. 
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15 I. Magnin. Shop |. Magnin by catalog. 
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l Glorafilia. England's best needlepoint 
e catalog. The new American edition is 
bursting with exclusive kits including rich floral 
rugs, delicate samplers, Victorian stuffed 


animals, plus accessories to delight all needle- 
work lovers. $3. Canada, $4. 


l Herend Porcelain. [he finest collec- 
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¢ Hirschfeld’s dazzling drawings, waterco- 
lors, lithographs, and etchings, scanning 65 years 
of the genius’s work. Hirschfeld is represented 
exclusively by the Margo Feiden Galleries. 
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Delicious Catalogue $10.00. 
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* original catalog of foreign catalogs. Only 
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2 Summit Furniture Inc. Summit sets 
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Arthur Erickson 
continued from page 224 


gables and overhangs. However, he 
suggested that the cedar cladding 
consist of diagonal boards rather than 
traditional shakes. “The idea was to 
make the impact of the forms much 
more abstract, and less of a reference 
to any particular building form,” says 
Erickson. In typical Erickson fashion, 
glass is used in large sheets, held in’ 
place by slender mullions, so as to ad- 
mit the maximum amount of light. 
“Punched-in windows are anathema 
to this area,” he says. 

The picturesqueness of the house 
and its classical references represent a 
stylistic break for Erickson, who has 
consistently worked in a modern id- 
iom that draws from Kahn and Le 
Corbusier in its use of strong primary 
forms. He denies any influence from 
Postmodernists, several of whom he 
has unsuccessfully battled in impor- 
tant design competitions. “I think it’s 
a terrible sham, the whole thing,” he 
says of Postmodernism. “But there 
were certain things that I played with 
here—like the little pediment in front 
of the greenhouse. It was tongue-in- 
cheek, just a front to a glass house. 

“All of my buildings are based on 





The assemblage, 
dubbed “the Village,” 
derives unity from its 

rustic materials. 





historical precedents,” he adds. “But 
they’re not influenced by the forms, 
just by the spatial arrangements.” 
Erickson, whose offices in Vancou- 
ver and Los Angeles draw clients 
from around the world for projects 
such as King Abdul Azziz University 
in Saudia Arabia, continues to design 
a house or two each year. ‘Houses 


have an intimate scale that allows. 


you to experiment with ideas you 
might not be able to try in a larger 
project,” he says. “It’s good for your 
eye, your sense of scale. If you can do 
a house, you can do anything.” 0 











ANTIQUES 


Chinese Export Furniture 
continued from page 232 


of the telltale Asian woods employed. 
Unconventional proportions provide | 
a possible indication of Chinese ori- 
gin, as do decorative motifs whose 


vaguely Oriental casts betray carvers _ 


unfamiliar with Western design idi- 
oms. An extreme example of this is a 
recamier, thoroughly Sheraton in 
style, which has a_half-discernible 
dragon head at the end of an arm-roll 
instead of the expected rosette. 

The mix of Eastern decorative mo- 
tifs and Western forms is most evi- 
dent on lacquered furniture. Chinese 
landscape, pavilion and figurative 
scenes drawn in gold on black-lac- 
quer grounds created Eastern dream 
worlds on such assertively Western 
forms as eighteenth-century Queen 
Anne secretaries, kneehole desks and 
nineteenth-century tilt-top tables. 
Western-style lacquered nesting ta- 
bles, sewing stands and gaming ta- 
bles showing borders of Buddhist 
symbols or Chinese fret motifs were 
often set on dragon feet, further com- 
plicating the cultural mélange. 

China traders had the habit of pre- 
senting such lacquered furnishings as 
gifts, and the idealized scenes on 
them provided curious loved ones at 
home with perhaps their only visions 
of China. On a visit to Canton in the 
1840s, Osmond Tiffany, Jr., for one, 
was not disappointed. After having 
been received at the mansion of a 
Chinese merchant, he wrote, “Every 
thing was queer, different from any 
thing we had ever before seen, and 
perfectly Chinese. We thus learned 
that the extraordinary representa- 
tions on ... lac ware were not ficti- 
tious creations, but faithful realities.” 

A legacy of the Age of Sail, when 
physical and cultural gaps between 
East and West were infinitely great- 
er than they are at present, Chinese | 
Export furniture is a testament to * 
the talent and ingenuity of Oriental 


craftsmen. Able to master decorative * | 


traditions from half a world away, 
these artisans have left us an inheri- 
tance of grace and beauty that re- 
mains meaningful even on today’s 
smaller, faster globe. 
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The Best of Both Worlds 


For over 50 years, SieMatic has been creating unique, innovative 
kitchens in the old-world tradition . . . skillfully handcrafting the finest, 
highest-quality materials availabie. Yet over the years, SieMatic has 
incorporated into its designs, the most advanced, state-of-the art 
features and accessories. 


A Manor House Kitchen by SieMatic is an unmistakable example of 
how the old and the new come together in a perfect pairing of the 
best of both worlds . . . simple rustic charm coupled with modern 
kitchen technology. 


Available through your Architect or Interior Designer. Also available 
in Canada. 
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The Alpine Retreat of a Musical Legend 
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WHEN GERMAN COMPOSER Richard 
Strauss (1864-1949) commissioned 
architect Gabriel von Seidl in the 
early 1900s to build him a villa in the 
midst of the Bavarian Alps, he was 
seeking, above all, a retreat, a place 
where he could compose and arrange 
his musical scores in peace. 

Throughout the autumn, winter 
and spring, Strauss fulfilled his duties 
as one of Europe’s premier conduc- 
tors. His ambitious musical schedule 
obliged him to travel and perform in 
cities from London to New York, but 
he set aside the summer months for 
composing, and for that he sought se- 
clusion far from Europe’s cultural 
capitals and his adoring public. That 
Richard Strauss conceived some of 
his most profound and memorable 
works, including the operas Elektra 
and Der Rosenkavalier, at his villa in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen is a testa- 
ment to the salubrious and produc- 
tive surroundings he found there. 
The villa, in fact, was built with the 
royalties he earned from his 1905 op- 
era Salome, which he had adapted 
from the Oscar Wilde play. 

While other artists and intellectuals 
of his era—including Austrian poet 
and dramatist Hugo von Hofmanns- 
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By Nicholas Shrady 


LEFT: Composer and conductor Richard Strauss lived from 1908 
to his death in 1949 in a villa in Garmisch-Partenkirchen con- 
structed with the royalties from his controversial opera Salome. 
“From this ‘damage,’ he said, “I was able to build my villa.” 


Strauss typically devoted his summers at the villa to composing. | 
Pieces he created there include the operas Elektra, Der Rosenka- 
valier and Ariadne auf Naxos, and his final work, Four Last Songs. 
BELOW: A sketch of Strauss is set on the piano in his bedroom. 
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ABOVE: German artist Wilhelm-Victor Krausz’s portrait of Strauss 
conducting dominates the study. Krausz also made a copy for 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York. In addition to his fame as 
a composer, Strauss was a leading conductor for orchestras in 
Munich, Berlin and Vienna. He also traveled to the United 
States, England, France and Spain to direct his own works. 


There is little evidence in the villa 
that Strauss lived in our century. 


RIGHT: Photographs of the composer and his family are arrayed 
in the study. Strauss married soprano Pauline de Ahna in 1894; 
today, their daughter-in-law, Alice, lives at the villa. She remem- 
bers him walking in the garden, notebook in hand, finding his 
inspiration in the wooded setting of the Bavarian Alps. He also 
planted a number of trees that still thrive on the grounds. 


thal, with whom he often collabo- 


rated—were drawn to the bohemian 
sensibilities of fin-de-siécle Europe, 
Richard Strauss was by nature a tradi- 
tionalist. In both his music and his 
personal tastes he preferred continu- 
ity to radical change. The composer’s 
primary influences were Wagner and 
Mozart, and although he experi- 
mented successfully with the cacoph- 
onous musical inventions of his time, 
as he grew older he increasingly re- 


verted to more classical compositions. 

The Garmisch villa, second only to 
Strauss’s musical legacy, offers the 
clearest indication of his conservative 
disposition. Architecturally, the villa 
has the air of a late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury baronial manor, and it embodies 
many of the same virtues—namely. 
solidity—while also expressing com- 
fort and a clear lack of pretension. 
The exposed stone foundation gives 
the house weight and stability, while 





the expansive roof recalls the im- 
mutable mountain peaks that dom- 
inate the landscape. The structure 
possesses few superfluous architec- 
tural details. Perhaps the only touch 


of whimsy is the domed turretlike - 


projection that brings to mind the 
Turkish influence so evident in 
neighboring Austria. 

Surrounding the villa is an exten- 
sive park, and many of the now- 
monumental pine, beech and oak 
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trees were planted by Richard Strauss 
himself. It was the bucolic setting of 
the Alps that most appealed to the 
composer, explains Strauss’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, Alice, who now occupies 
the residence. “He would always take 
a notebook with him when walking 
in the garden,” she remembers. “The 
sounds of the wind, the birds, the 
rain, were natural elements that he 
incorporated into his music.” 

Upon entering the Strauss villa, 
one is struck by the sheer profusion 
of objects, artworks, Persian rugs, 
humble as well as singular furniture, 
family photographs and mementos, 
and eclectic decoration. The taste for 
plenitude is a decidedly Bavarian 
aesthetic, and the composer consid- 
ered himself very much a Bavarian 
first and a German second. “He was 
what we refer to as a Liebhaber—liter- 
ally, a lover of things,” explains Rich- 
ard Strauss, the composer’s grandson 
and namesake. 

On his almost ceaseless journeys 
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Strauss acquired a multitude of curi- 
osities that today reveal an inquisitive 
and refined mind. There are butter- 
flies from Brazil, Flemish tapestries, 
lead crystal from Germany and the 
East, bronze statuary and, although 
he was not religious in the conven- 
tional sense, an array of gilt putti, 
carved Madonnas and saints, stations 
of the cross, and candlesticks. The col- 
lective effect of such abundance im- 
parts a sense of domesticity and 
permanence to the villa—precisely 
the atmosphere the composer lacked 
while touring or staying in any of the 
various temporary residences he took 
up during appointments in Weimar, 
Berlin or Dresden. 

In contrast to the artful clutter that 
fills the house, however, is the stark- 
ness of the composer’s bedroom. In 
Strauss’s day it contained little more 
than a single iron bed. The family 
added only the composer’s piano 
from his Vienna apartment after his 
death. “Today it is something of a 


RICHARD STRAUSS IN BAVARIA 


memorial room,” says Alice Strauss. 
“Tt was where he went when he truly 
wanted to be alone.” 

Much of the inspiration for the vil- 


la’s interior came from Strauss’s wife, ~ 


the noted soprano Pauline de Ahna. 
It was she, for example, who acquired 
the collection of reverse painted glass 
displayed throughout the residence. 
De Ahna was also emphatic about se- 
curing her husband’s rightful place 
among the legendary figures of mu- 
sic history, and she saw to it that he 
was immortalized by some of the 
most gifted artists of the day. There 
are sketches, oils and busts of the 
composer throughout the villa, but 


At the villa, Strauss displayed a collection of 
both unusual and ordinary objects amassed 
over the years, from paintings, sculptures and 
tapestries to bronzes, porcelains and southern 
German wood carvings. BELOW: In the dining 
room, distinguished by doors and cabinets of 
knotty pine, German and Italian ecclesiastic 
artifacts—including gilt putti, créche figures 
and candlesticks—are combined with beer 
steins, painted furniture and majolica plates. 
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The Neoclassical Comfort of Home 


Influenced by the motifs of ancient architecture, neoclassical styling 
is manifested in the gilt griffons of this hand-carved mirror and the 
intricate lion’s head and paw foot detailing of a solid brass desk. 
From the La Barge Collection of fine home furnishings , 
available through select showrooms. 
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Roy Barling established 
Barling of Mount Street in 
1946 to deal in 16th- and 
17th-century English and 
European furniture as well 
as early Chinese ceramics 
and sculpture. Dealer and 
collector Robert Ellsworth 
later acquired the company 
and continued the tradition 
of mixing fine Oriental and 
European pieces. Last year 
Barling was taken over by 
Nicholas Grindley, a spe- 
cialist in Chinese furniture, 
who has expanded the 
stock into 16th- and 17th- 
century Chinese furniture 
and art. Now taking pride 
of place in the gallery is a 
late-16th-century huang 
hua-li two-part cupboard 
(right) that has been in stor- 
age for 40 years and rests 
next to a ca. 1670 gateleg 
table. Barling of Mount 
Street, 112 Mount St., Lon- 
don W1Y 5HE; 499-2858. 
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DOUGLAS C. MORRIS & CO. 


New York’s Merrin Gal- 
lery, known for its exhibi- 
tions of classical sculpture 
and pre-Columbian tex- 
tiles, is holding ashow Mar. 
8 to Apr. 21 of more than 
20 pieces of Cycladic art, 
among the largest number 
of pieces ever shown to- 
gether. The marble figures, 
usually of women, were 
done in a stylized form be- 
tween 2900 and 2200 B.c. 
First discovered in the 
1880s, the figures were ap- 
preciated and used as in- 
spiration by such modern 
artists as Picasso and Bran- 
cusi. “There is nothing ex- 
traneous in these pieces,” 
says gallery owner Edward 
Merrin. “They are pure be- 
cause they are so basic, and 


for those reasons they were 
the basis of what we think 
of as classical Greek art of 
the 4th century B.c., as well 
as of modern art.” There 
have been no newly discov- 
ered works of Cycladic art 
for many years; in addition 
to pieces from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and 
the Brooklyn Museum, the 
gallery will have about five 
that are for sale. Designer 
Robert Currie, a fan of Cy- 
cladic art for “as long as I 
can remember,” says of the 
sculpture, “If you like it, 
you have an aesthete’s sen- 
sibility. These pieces are 
very abstract and modern 
in feeling, and it takes a 
thinking mind to appreci- 
ate them. They don’t meet 








tephen Long’s an- 
tiques-filled shop is 
one of two frequent ports of 
call in London whenever 
interior designer Sam 
Blount is in town. Long 
(348 Fulham Rd., London 
SW10 9UH; 352-8226), 
who has been in the same 
location for 25 years, calls 
his store “the last junk shop 
remaining in London of the 
old school.” Most of his 
stock, which covers every 
available surface, com- 
prises Victorian plates, 
mugs and china, 18th-cen- 
tury creamware, Regency 
painted Tonbridge-ware 
boxes and early-19th-cen- 
tury watercolors. 

Blount’s other stop is at 
the landmark Chelsea store 
of O. F. Wilson (Queen’s 
Elm Parade, Old Church 
St., London SW3 6E]J; 352- 
9554). Wilson bought a 
small shop in 1948, then 
another four doors down, 
then all the shops in be- 
tween, and joined them to- 
gether. His specialty is 
18th-century painted wood 
furniture from England, 
France and Italy. He always 
carries garden statuary and 
urns, and currently has 
some French provincial 
commodes and a pair of 
chairs that belonged to an 
old customer of his, Syrie 
Maugham. Wilson will also 
order cork wallcovering, 
similar to the type that lines 
his shop’s walls, which he 
gets from Portugal. 








any of our cultural expecta- 
tions, as later classical 
Greek pieces do; they’re just 
about spatial relations and 
line.” The Merrin Gallery, 
724 Fifth Ave., New York 
10019; 212-757-2884. 
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Walk back into the kitchen of any five star res- up to one-third faster Meats come out brown and 
itaurant and you're sure to find one thing incommon. _ Juicy. Soufflés puff up higher Baked goods are 

A convection oven. Convection insures the kind of lighter, crisper What's more, Jenn-Air Selective Use™ 
cooking performance you simply ovens switch to conventional radiant 


can’t get from an ordinary oven. cooking with the turn of a dial, are 





And witha Jenn-Air Selective self-cleaning, and roomy enoug! {or 
‘Use™ convection/radiant oven you a 24 pound turkey. To find o::: inore, 
san enjoy this same delicious perfection. Every night. see your Jenn-Air dealer (He's in the Yellow Pages). 
Right in your own kitchen. Because of its constantly After all, if the world’s master cheis are 


circulating hot air, convection cooks more evenly and cooking with convection, why shouldn't you? 


© 1990 Jenn-Air Co,, 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46226. 
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aS exture and color seem to be as important now as tradi- 
tional patterns in many fabrics, according to designers. 
When patterns are emphasized, they are often used in unfa- 
miliar ways. Suzanne Varney of Carleton V says, “A few 
months ago I realized that our best-selling fabric was a 
flower print on linen. I had adapted the print from some 
draperies made in the 1930s, which I found in an old house 
in Millbrook, New York, and I first tried it as a chintz. It 
didn’t look right, so as an experiment I tried it on linen, and 
it turned out to be our best seller.” Knowles, a Louis XVI 
confection of flowers and fringed swags of drapery, is only 
one of six prints in the linen collection, which also includes 





F_ SCHUMACHER & CO. 


Saddlebrook, a hunting scene in green, beige and rusty red, 
reminiscent of a pine-paneled 1930s game room drapery, 
and Su 1ema, a tropical frond pattern, also with a 1930s feel. 
“The traditional-minded young don’t have the nostalgic 
connection to these images,” says Varney. “We're taking 
prints that were used two generations back and giving 
them a difierent texture—we’re creating what you could 
call a ‘fresh tradition.’ ” Carleton V also has a collection of 
woven linens in sober rusts, greens and beige plaids that 
represent the current interest in texture. 

At Schumacher, textures are cleverly, intricately and 
even flamboyantly emphasized. In a bold plaid intersected 
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“You have to be a scholar 
today to be a good dealer,” 
says Bernard Dragesco, 
who, with partner Didier 
Cramoisan, sells 18th-cen- 
tury porcelain and glass- 
ware in Paris. Dragesco has 
a solid background in 
scholarship, having taught 
school in England for a 
number of years. 

It was there, he says, that 
his love of French porce- 
lain, ironically, was devel- 
oped, because “‘the great 
English houses such as Wo- 
burn Abbey and Burghley 
are treasure troves of 
French porcelain. All the 
chateaus in France were de- 
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spoiled in the French Revo- 
lution and in various wars 
up to World War II, so al- 
though there may be beau- 
tiful art and furniture in 
them, the great collections 
amassed over the centuries 
are not there.” 

Among the stock of Ital- 
ian glass and baroque Ger- 
man glass are pieces of 
porcelain in the famous 
Sévres apple green, and 
two great urns with por- 
traits of King Louis-Phi- 
lippe and Queen Marie 
Amélie. Bernard Dragesco 
and Didier Cramoisan, 13 
rue de Beaune, 75007 Paris; 
0-42-61-18-20. 








by a stripe and shaded by a moiré and imberline weaves 
called Kazak Imberline Stripe, there is an almost virtuoso 
display of weaving techniques. Nicolai Moiréd Stripe and 
Carlisle Silk Plaid are only somewhat more restrained in 
their use of rich color—bold and outdoorsy in the way of 
awning stripes—and with a mixture of textures. 

The piéces de resistance at Schumacher, however, are 
two extraordinary fabrics that define the current move to- 
ward pattern and texture. Fleming Woven Texture creates a 
big grid of striped bows—either red on beige or green on 
beige—that recall the interior decorator’s use of bows on 
walls above pictures and formal printed fabrics embel- 
lished by bows. In this case, however, the bows are woven 
into the fabric, creating a rich abstract pattern that plays on 
traditional images. 

Portiére Glazed Chintz (left), while a traditional print in its 
medium, has a design of trompe-l’oeil fabrics—each with a 
different print—bunched, draped, shirred and crumpled 
together. One version is in shades of blue to oyster, another 
from purple to hot pink, and a third in shades of pink, gray, 
cream and taupe. 

For traditional images, no one is more adept or richer in 
imagination than Old World Weavers. In business for 
nearly 40 years under the cultivated eye of Iris Barrel Apfel, 
Old World Weavers sumptuously recreates document fab- 
rics in colors and texture as close to the originals as possible. 
“In America if a color is blue, it’s blue; if it’s green, it’s 
green,” says Apfel. “I like there to be a little uncertainty, as 
there is in fabrics from the 18th century and the Renais- 
sance.”” Ranging in inspiration from a scrap of Byzantine 
brocade (Trevi) to Provencal prints (Peonia Perront) to an old 
American quilt (Bountiful) to Apfel’s own collection of an- 
tique Chinese robes (Nanking), the fabrics are as complex as 
the periods they represent. 
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“Le Chasseur Indien” Gobelins Royal Manufactory Tapestry 
from the famous “Anciennes Indes” series 
Louis XIV period, circa 1700 (11ft 2 in x 7ft 11 in) 


Cleaning and restoration center for fine rugs and tapestries: 
500 West Avenue, Stamford, CT 06902, Tel: (203) 969-1980 
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TRY HALLBENCH/CABINET SIGNED GALLE 

F. MONUMENTAL CARVED EUROPEAN 
ARYATID FIGURES AND MARBLE INSETS 
ED. STREAMLINED ART DECO DESK WITH 


Antiquarian Traders 

Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90058 

Tel: (243) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 
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RIPPLE- GLA 
MATCHED 


CANTILEVERED SHELF DETAIL. G. ONE OF 2 ART DECO 
MARBLE MANTLES - BLACK GRAINED OR DK. GREEN 
MARBLE (55'W x 43°H). H. PATINAED BRONZE FRENCH 
EXTERIOR LANTERNS (30°H). J. BRONZE BEAUX ART 
EXTERIOR SCONCES (41°H). K. FANTASTIC CARVED 
MAHOGANY GRIFFIN PARLOUR SUITE IN DK, RED LEATHER 
(DOG & BABY NOTINCLUDED). L. FABULOUS LEADED 


18"W) 


SS AND JEWELED PANEL 
ORIGINAL WINDOWS (60° SQ.) 
STYLE ROSEWOOD ART DECO 10 PC, CONFERENG 
N. CLASSICAL MARBLE STATUE OF SEATED NUDE @ 
©. STYLIZED MARBLE SCULPTURE OF WOM 
RIDING A PANTHER (33°H x 28’L) 





Showroom 

8483 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: (213) 658-6394 
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an investment in your lifestyle. 


the fantastic kitchen and bath 


Individually designed — Custom crafted in West Germany 


Contact the allntilmo Consulting and Service Center for your nearest allmilmo design studio 
or send $10. for a comprehensive brochure and information package 


allmilmo corporation Department AD 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, NJ) 07006 201 227-2502 
Available in Canada 




















With French-Canadian painted country furniture becom- 
ing much sought after (AD, Antiques feature, June 1990), 
Toronto has become a virtual mecca of antiques shops that 
offer a wide variety of indigenous, European and American 
pieces. As both an interior designer and shop owner, Rob- 
ert Dirstein of Dirstein Robertson (above right) travels 
widely for special antiques. “I always shop with the idea of 
the home in mind,” he says. “Our stock is based on what is 
required to furnish a house.” Dirstein has just acquired 
18th-century English walnut commodes and mahogany 
sideboards, Chinese Export porcelain, including 18th-cen- 
tury platters, and antique French lamp bases with ormolu 
mounts. “I love crystal,” says Dirstein, “and always have a 
large collection of crystal lampshades and chandeliers and 
other interesting pieces.” Also on hand recently was a four- 
panel grisaille painting of cherubs that depict the four sea- 
sons. Dirstein Robertson Ltd., 77 Yorkville Ave., Toronto 
M5R 1C1; 416-961-6211. 

Two distinctive shops can be found within the Four Sea- 
sons hotel. Although Ronald Windebank has an extensive 


efore departing for a buying trip to Europe, designer Val 
Arnold remarked upon the continued influx of first- 
rate antiques dealers to Los Angeles. 

Bibliophiles may mourn the passing of a favorite haunt, 
but Red Barn Antiques has suffused this former rare-book 
shop with an outstanding display of antiques—‘at reason- 
able prices, too,” notes Val Arnold. Owner Abraham Larry 
has transformed the double-story structure to suit a wide 
variety of European furniture from the 18th and 19th cen- 


turies. A special feature in the mezzanine is the Arts and 
Crafts cojlection of comedian Louie Anderson, who concen- 
trated on California stained glass, and Roycroft and Stickley 
brothers furniture. Red Barn Antiques, 815 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 90069; 213-652-9575. 





selection of English and French furniture from 
the 18th and early 19th centuries, his admitted 
love is unusual garden ornaments, urns, garden 
furniture, antique birdbaths and antique fenc- 
ing. Ronald Windebank, 21 Avenue Rd., Toron- 
to MSH 2G1; 416-962-2862. Upstairs, at Fifty 
One Antiques (above left), owners Mary and 
Peter Noetzel have amassed a mid-18th-century 
Venetian painted armoire, a pair of naive late- 
19th-century Venetian blackamoors, Spanish 
and Near Eastern inlaid mahogany-and-rose- 
wood chests, and Biedermeier pieces from Aus- 
tria, Germany and the Baltic. The furniture is 
augmented by early-20th-century paintings and 
accessories, including cast-iron urns, clocks, 
wood carvings and majolica. Mary Noetzel also 
designs sculptural floral arrangements for private clients 
and as a backdrop within the store for the antiques. 
Fifty One Antiques, Ltd., 21 Avenue Rd., Toronto M5R 2G1; 
416-968-2416. 

Having just moved into a new 6,000-square-foot space, 
Stanley Wagman & Son continues its 23-year tradition of 
antiques and lighting. Over 20 Louis XV- and XVI-style 
marble mantels, French Art Déco lighting fixtures—sconces 
and chandeliers—as well as 19th-century French candela- 
bra highlight the new shop. Stanley Wagman & Son, Ltd., 
111 Avenue Rd., Toronto M5R 3J8; 416-964-1047. 

“In recent years I’ve seen more and more of the top deal- 
ers from Europe and America come to Canada in search of 
good-quality antiques,” says Michel Taschereau. His shop 
carries 18th- and early-19th-century French and English 
furniture; Worcester, Spode, Bow and early-18th-century 
French faience pieces among the porcelains that line the 
shelves in bleached-mahogany cupboards; and butternut 
and pine cupboards from early-18th-century Quebec. 
“These differ remarkably from the pines of Ontario,” he 
says. “Ontario just doesn’t have the enriching history of 
Quebec.” Michel Taschereau Antiques, 176 Cumberland 
St., Toronto M5R 1A8; 416-923-3020. 
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Designer Sam Botero and 
New York antiques dealer 
Muriel Karasik are just two 
pillow connoisseurs who 
have discovered the work 
of Carol D’Orsi of Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts. Using 
antique needlepoint that 
she finds everywhere from 
the Brimfield Flea Market 
in Massachusetts to the flea 
markets of Paris, she creates 
the pillows, adding trim 


| from Scalamandré, Houlés, 


André Bon, Brunschwig & 
Fils and Lee Jofa. “Each pil- 
low, to me, is like a child 
that I’m taking from begin- 
ning to end,” she says. The 
most expensive are the Au- 
bussons, but among the 
prizes is an early-19th-cen- 
tury needlepoint scene in 
tones of gold that depicts a 
very English group playing 
skittles. D’Orsi Designs, 
147 Ford Road, Sudbury, 


MA 01776; 508-443-8435. ] 





continued on page 284 
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Inside the Design World 





Hawaiian Oriental 


hen San Francisco 

interior designer 
Russell MacMasters visits 
Honolulu, he rings the bell 
at a low-key, windowless 
building on Makaloa Street. 
Inside Treasures of the 
East are “about four thou- 
sand items, plus or minus,” 
says owner Kaya Ogdemli, 
who with his wife, Doro- 
thea, started the business 
about 15 years ago, when 
they moved to Hawaii after 
many years in Thailand 
and Hong Kong. 

The shop specializes in 
Oriental antiques, furni- 
ture and decorative objects, 
from painted boxes to a 


two-and-a-half-ton six-foot 
dragon fountain carved 
from a single piece of gran- 
ite. There are doors and col- 
umns from temples; tapes- 
tries and screens, life- 
size gilt Buddhas, bronze 
horses, Indian deities and a 
variety of vases, including 
antique Chinese wine jars 
large enough to hold a 
palm tree. A large part of 
the business is devoted to 
garden items—stone basins 
for water lilies, animal stat- 
ues, lanterns and ceramic, 
stone or terra-cotta contain- 
ers. Treasures of the East, 
1320 Makaloa St., Honolu- 
lu, HI 96814; 808-945-7877. 








Nom de Guerre 


“Designers and their clients go to lunch, then they come 
here,” says longtime fashion photographer Roger Prigent 
about his antiques shop, Malmaison, which he runs with 
his sister, Yvonne Prigent-Lacks. ‘We were born near the 
original Malmaison, the home of the empress Joséphine,” 
says Prigent, “and during World War II we were refugees 
on Martinique, where Joséphine was born, so the name of 
the shop seemed to be a good one.” In their new location, 
they have played host to compatriots Catherine Deneuve 
and designer Jacques Grange. “The new design crowd in 
France likes things to be romantic with a little touch of 
fantasy,” says Prigent. “They want iron camp beds instead 
of heavy mahogany.” Prigent adds, “I’m like Andy War- 
hol, I buy everything.” So mixed in with the signature 
French and Russian Empire pieces in the three-story space 
are gleaming Syrian chairs set with mother-of-pearl, Art 
Déco pieces and garden latticework. Malmaison, 253 E. 
74th St., New York 10021; 212-288-7569. 





Designed for Reading 


Loom with a View 








Arion Press, the San Fran- 
cisco-based publisher of 
fine books, has issued a lim- 
ited edition of Le Désert de 
Retz: An Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury French Folly Garden. 
Built on the eve of the 
French Revolution for Ra- 
cine de Monville, Le Désert 
originally comprised some 
20 architectural structures 
and gardens, which were 
documented in 1785 by 
Georges Le Rouge in a set of 
26 engravings. Arion’s edi- 
tion of 400 copies ($375 
each) includes the engrav- 
ings, 36 photographs of the 


and texts by architect Olivi- 
er Choppin de Janvry and 
architecture critic Diana 
Ketcham. Arion Press, 460 
Bryant St., San Francisco, 
CA 94107; 415-777-9651 
... The Kips Bay Decora- 
tor Show House catalogue 
has become such a popular 
resource for designers that 
the 1990 edition is being 
made available for $25, 
which includes mailing. 
Orders should be sent to 
Decorator Show House 
Journal, Kips Bay Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club, 1930 Randall 
Ave., Bronx, NY 10473; 
212-893-8600. 


garden as it looks today, 








In 1948 a young German immigrant named Kenneth Mey- 
er came to America, bringing with him a flatbed knitting 
loom from his family’s factory in Frankfurt. The contrap- 
tion, a Rube Goldberg assemblage of hooks, handles, 
wheels, bars and spindles, has been whirring and clicking 
away ever since in the same San Francisco basement, turn- 
ing out braids, ribbons and fringes. In a nearby corner, 
another ancient machine waits—a rope wheel, originally 
invented by da Vinci, used to produce decorative cording. 
When another immigrant from Germany, Hildegard 
Kleinen, bought the Kenneth Meyer Company from the 
founder’s widow two years ago, she acquired not only the 
machines but Meyer’s original notebooks from his three 
years of specialized training in Berlin. The company contin- 
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ues to produce decorative trims, many of them custom- 
designed to harmonize with fabrics sent in by designers 
and antiques dealers. In addition to traditionally opulent 
braids and tassels, Kleinen is creating more modern looks, 
including a scalloped fringe made of loops of rayon tape, 
and tassels that display an interesting textural mix of bouclé 
yarn, silky ribbon and chenille. Other fibers on the base- 
ment shelves are linen, cotton, silk, raffia and jute. “I like 
organic-looking things,” she comments. “This is a great 
time to be in this business,” Kleinen adds, since passemen- 
terie is turning up not only in interiors but on shoes, hand- 
bags, belts and haute couture. To the trade only. Kenneth 
Meyer Company, 327 Sixth Ave., San Francisco, CA 94118; 
415-752-2865. 
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er Western Utility & Plumbing Supply, 
- Stockton Kay s ee Supply, 


-KWC Swiss-made faucets ite the eigiet quality that can at be. anouensie 


Walnut Creek General Plumbing Supply, 
experienced and compared to be appreciated. We invite you to _(416)939-4622 
touch and feel the difference of solid brass construction pec Tips eta ao. 
a a/wide variety of colors... to discover the lux- *"*PAmsamuay eat & Kitchen Center 


_4 ury of the NEODOMO shower pressure balance — 8everly Hills Ardy's Bath & Kitchen, 
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: O systema. .. to enjoy the comfort and safety pro- Bay Cites Kilchens& Bats, 
vided by water temperature adjustors... and Costa Mesa Amco Builders & Plumbing 


Supply, (714)642-4184 
benefit from water conservation through flow rate controls... iivina Rimi es 


to know why washerless cartridges, conical valves, noise (818)331-7257 
reducers and NEOPERL aerators are important fea- Floto ee Dee eee eer 
tures of the best faucets in the world. Encinitas The Faucet Factory, 


‘ ‘ < : ‘ (619)436-0088 
Accept our invitation for a lifetime Garde erawmetGcn cate te. poly 
experience of pleasure and trouble free (714)534-6325 


i fi 2 : Irvine JM Kitch: Bath, 
operation by contacting a KWC distrib-.. "Sinem 


utor or dealer today. agua Ee ee tO ViaeaWare © 
Los Angeles Altmans “|| Bagno,” 
(213)274-5896 
Cooper Pacific Kitchens, Inc., 
(213)659-6147 
Fator's (213)273-9415 
Zone, Inc., (213)652-7360 


Mission Viejo The Bath Co.,(714)364-4334 


North Hollywood Home Design Center, 
(818)985-6610 
Snyder Diamond, (818)983-1240 


Northridge Northridge Kitchen & Bath, 
(818)993-1124 


Palm Desert Kitchens & Baths of the Desert, 
(619)568-5618 


Pasadena George's Kitchen & Bath 
Showroom, (818)792-5896 
Snyder Diamond, (818)681-3222 


San Bernardino San Bernardino Pipe & 
Supply, (714)885-0701 


San Diego Classic Collections Dixieline, 
(619)695-9712 
San Diego Pipe & Supply, 
(619)282-8154 


Santa Barbara Economy Supply Co., 
(805)965-4319 


Santa Monica Bay Cities Kitchen & Baths, 
(213)395-8877 
Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(213)829-1062 
Snyder Diamond, (213)450-1000 
Thousand Oaks J.C. Plumbing & Things, 
(805)496-5848 


Torrance Amco Decorator Hardware, | 
(213)373-2085 | 
Reback’s Plumbing & Things, : 
(213)321-1142 | 
Snyder Diamond, (213)373-0888 


Van Nuys Familian Bath & Kitchen 
Center, (818)786-9720 


ARIZONA 


Tempe Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(602)921-0999 
} 


Tucson Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(602)792-1700 


HAWAII 


Honolulu Kitchen Distribution Center, 
(808)521-7447 





NEVADA 
Las oe Bath & Kitchen Center, 
KWC/Western States Manufacturing Corporation orag 
1559 Sunland Lane, Costa Mesa, CA 92626, (714) 557-1933 Salt Lake City Fomilian Bath & Kitchen 
Nortesco Inc., 57 Galaxy Blvd., Unit 5 a 487 
Toronto—Rexdale M9W5P1 Canada, (416) 675-3434. ON 


Seattle “uxus, Inc., (206)762-5355 | 
I 





Pages 148-157: 
David Mlinaric Limited 
38 Bourne Street 
London SW1W 8JA 
England 
44-1-730-9072 

Pages 158-165: 
Bray-Schaible Design 
80 West Fortieth Street 
New York, New York 10018 
212/354-7525 

Pages 166-171: 
Jaime Parlade Decorator 
San Juan Bosco 6 
Marbella 
Spain 
34-952-770501 

Pages 172-179: 


Robert Metzger Interiors, Inc. 


215 East Fifty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/371-9800 

Pages 186-191: 
Marion Kauffman Interiors 
1410 Washington Terrace 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
817/732-6465 
Jack Hemphill, Inc. 
5115 McKinney Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75205 
214/526-5185 

Pages 198-205: 
Steve Chase Associates 
70-005 Thirty-ninth Avenue 


Rancho Mirage, California 92270 


619/324-4602 


READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Fred M. Briggs, Architect, Inc. 

34179 Golden Lantern Street, Suite 302 
Dana Point, California 92629 
714/248-1055 


Pages 206-211: 
Guarisco Gallery 
2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/333-8533 


R. H. Love Galleries, Inc. 
100 East Ohio 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/664-9620 


Schutz & Company Fine Art 
205 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/245-0627 


Taggart and Jorgensen Gallery 
3241 P Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/298-7676 


D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc. 
22 East Seventy-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/794-2128 


Richard York Gallery 

21 East Sixty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212-772-9155 


Pages 212-219: 
Richard Gillette/Stephen Shadley Designs 
144 West Twenty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10001 
212/243-6913 











Pages 220-227: 
Arthur Erickson Architects . 
2412 Laurel Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Canada V5Z 3T2 
604/879-0221 


Pages 228-233: 
David Allan Antiques 
812 Broadway 
New York, New York 10003 
212/598-9030 


Philip Colleck of London Ltd. .- 
830 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 

212/505-2500 


Michael & Jane Dunn Antiques 

Box B, Route 23B 

Claverack, New York 12513 

518/851-7052 e 


Price Glover, Inc. 

59 East Seventy-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-1740 


James M. Hansen Fine Arts 

125 East Fifty-seventh Street 

New York, New York 10022 -— 
212/888-4687 


Spink & Son Ltd. 
5, 6 & 7 King Street 
London SW1Y 6QS 
England 
44-1-930-7888U) 


WALES JA 
Closer ILOOIE ... 


At boat and yacht donations 


The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation program is 
clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the Internal Revenue Service as a reputable 
foundation to benefit University programs. 


¢ Recognized internationally for its support of oceanographic 
research and marine related activities. 


Support the educational programs of your choice. 


[p? University of Rhode Island 


x e 
(1123 Foundation 
21 Davis Hall 
Kingston, RI 02881 
Telephone: (401) 792-2296 


URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 


Take a closer look. 


For brochure and 
further information 
write: Jack Buckley 
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Invest in oils, precious metals 
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an exhibition or geiliagg ATET, ARCO, Ford Motor (wij, 857-6150. ' 
‘LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART. 


‘Ss 5 08 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 
eran Siill iP Cherries and Peaches, c. 1883-87. LA County Museum of Art: Gift of Adele R. Levy Fund and Mr. and Mrs. Armand S. Deutsch. 
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Photography: Bela Kresztes-Fischer Architect: Thomas Proctor 











eo Ei ‘of Burgundy” pediment supported by corbels, architrave mirror 


i and counter top; ““Menerbe” column and cladding; “Gris Listel” 
Raa ““Pyrennees White” and “Grand Noir” diamond floor design. 
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BLENDING TRADITIONAL DESIGN WITH CONTEMPORARY VISION 
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A French, 18th century, provincial 
carved Caen stone, hooded chimney- 
piece, flanked by a pair of English 

18th century lead gundogs. 





. ANTIQUE DEALERS WITH ONE OF THE WORLD'S FINEST COLLECTIONS OF . 
i PERIOD GARDEN ORNAMENTS, SCULPTURE AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. gee 


533 Kings Road, Chelsea, London SW10 OTZ. 


Tel. 01-257 9QN4 EBay. 01.27% 299¢ 
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TRIMMINGS FOR HOME DECORATING 


HEAD OFFICE, SHOWROOM AND STOCK: 
8584 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel. (213) 652-6171 Fax. (213) 652-8370 


SHOWROOM: 
979 Third Avenue, Ground Floor, 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
Tel. (212) 935-3900 Fax. (212) 935-3923 


REPRESENTATIVE'S SHOWROOMS: 
San Francisco (415) 621-0911 
Laguna Niguel (714) 643-3025 
Denver (303) 744-1676 
Dallas (214) 747-9600 
Houston (713) 626-3100 
Chicago (312) 644-6640 
Atlanta (404) 261-5933 
Washington DC & Philadelphia (215) 765-7464 
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Complete design and 


installation services of 


custom audio/video systems 


and home entertainment 


centers. 


EILEX INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
151 Kalmus Drive, Suite F-5 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
Tel (714) 432-1773 
Fax (714) 432-7231 


South Coast Design Center 
at CopperTree 
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GALLERIES 


Beverly Hills/Honolulu 


201 North Rodeo Drive, Suite D 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
(213) 273-9964 : (800) 832-8777 


1750 Kalakaua Avenue, Suite 105 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96826 
(808) 955-4455 : (800) 654-2787 


SE 


250 North Robertson Boulevard © 
Beverly Hills, California 90211 - 
(213) 273-6768 : (800) 832-8777 





Also featuring original oils, serigraphs, watercolors and sculptures by other n e ae 


You've never seen 
a Pool Table 
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unless you've seen 


an ADLER 


CATALOG $5.00 - REFUNDABLE 


ADLER POOL TABLES no ADEMY LAMPS 


eee CEC CUNac Ve} Micomuacncs Tel: (213) 274-1123 


LOS ANGELES, CA 90005 
‘ LA, CA 90048 40 DAY DELIVERY MOST ITEMS Fax: (213) 274- 
A ao Established 1947 a ead 
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Make your yard the med 
elegant room in your WU ute 


Transforming yards into imaginative and e! 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been tI) 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly) 
quarter of a century. And our Coase tant 
shows both in awards for design excellen( 
and in the increased home equity our desigi 


have generated for our clients. 















We design your yard from the ground u| 
We take a personal, professional approach | 
every phase of our total outdoor living design 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to! 
design. We work with your contractor | 
recommend experienced contractors who ta! 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problem 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sp 
and updating older pool and garden sites 


On-site consultation recommended. | 


Shel PSO SS ela Vis) | 
A.lee vert gio 


Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
For national & international consultation, Locations throughout California and 

RA wet phone (800) 426-8963 the United States. 


| 
i 





IDEA SHOWROOMS: 

1301 S. State College Blvd., Anaheim, CA 92806 (714) 772-3183 
553 North San Vicente, West Hollywood, CA 90048 

147 Route 17 South, Paramus, NJ 07652 (201) 261-1991 


Det m INI SN eR 
MEALS ARE 
SERVED 
ON OUR 
FLOORS. 


Walk across a floor by 
Porcelanosa. 

SOU ee aa tira hse 
beauty of fine European 
fot eT th Comte 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
eA ame ORCA B 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary meal into a dining 
qua aCaileen 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor today, 


or send $1.00 for a copy of 
our full color brochure. 


Shown: FLOOR: Firenze Camel. 
INSET: Firenze Blanco & 
Firenze Camel. 


PORCELANOSA 


DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 





HIGH FASHION | HIGH FUNCTION 


Suddenly, there's a beautiful way to keep your 
kitchen clean and odorless. 

Vent-A-Hood’s powerful exhaust system 
removes harmful and unpleasant particles from 
the air better than any other kitchen ventilating 
system in the world. 

Yet even with all that power, Vent-A-Hood is 
surprisingly quiet. And with so many attractive 
styles and custom designs available, Vent-A-Hood 
is a fashionable addition to any kitchen. 

To see the latest in kitchen ventilating 
systems for your home call us for the location 
of a dealer 
near you. “VentAtHoac. 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
2506 Technology Dr. 7050 Valley View oe 
Hayward, CA 94545 Buena Park, CA 9062( 

115) 887-2717 (714) 523-1511 
(213) 564-3951 
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ANTIQUES ® PINE * IRON * STONE * KILiM ie S 
1010 First STREET * ENCINITAS * 619/943-8333 
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on "i a 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN/BUILD. 


101 foie Street, Suite 6, Los Gatos, CA 95032 (408) 374-8657 








THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 


SHOWROOMS — 














2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 
CONCORD, CA 94520 
(415) 676-1042 

FAX: (415) 671-6879 
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NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92 
(714) 690-2200 
FAX: (7114) 650-3729 

















494 corr NEWPORT 23a 







URAL COLORS. 
CHURES. 
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TCD 133 — Desert Sunset 
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NORTHEAST SALES 
666 BAKER ST. # 365 
COSTA MEBA, CA 92626 
(714) 668-9471 
FAX: (714) 668-9474 
oO 





























1775 ALAMEDA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
(415) 864-7813 
FAX: (415) 864-1761 








530 SIXTH AVE. rel 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(619) 231-2477 

FAX: (6119) 231-2519 





TX, LA, FL GA. 
3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 

(214) 720-6066 
FAX: (214) 720-6068 
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KUBISAK’S ANTIQUE CENTER 


Over 4000 square feet of fine antiques 
from England, France, Holland and Austria 


(714) 494-0079 


3305 LAGUNA CANYON ROAD - LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 





(602) 946-7292 
Co Eur A 
Scottsdale, AZ 85251 





CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


Sophistication in 
traditional & contemporary 
cabinetry... \ 


SHOWCASE 
KITCHENS 


the obvious decision 


Professional Designers 
Distinctive Appliances 


Architectural Remodeling 


featuring 
EXCELLENCE IN CABINETRY 


FIELDSTONE" 


and other fine names in 
cabinetry 


2317 Westwood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(213) 470-3222 

TO THE TRADE 








Edouard Cortes 


“La Madeleine in the Snow” 
13”x 18” Oil 
Presenting 
This Month in our 


New Renaissance and 
Simic Beverly Hills Galleries 


PARISIAN STREET SCENE EXHIBIT 


Greg Harris 
“The Glow of Eventide” 
48” x 36” Oil 


... and in our 


Simic La Jolla and 
Carmel Galleries 


GREG HARRIS 
One Man Show 


Antoine Blanchard 
“Street Scene” 





13” x 18” Oil 
e e ~ ihe cma T¢ 1 9 
| Simic Galleries NEW{®)ENAISSANCE: 
ed AM gallery of fire 
. CARMEL BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLLA LA JOLLA 
Jan Carlos and Sixth 305 N. Rodeo Drive 7925 Girard Ave. 1205 Prospect St. 


| 408-624-7522 213-285-9700 619-454-0225 . 619-456-4076 








We'll show you 
how to live ina 
much nicer 
home, without 
changing your 
address. 


JACK - 


JQSePH 


Since 1947 


¢ Interior Design 
e Fine Furniture 
¢ Unusual Accessories 


213) 393-3741 


Showroom Hours: 
Tuesday - Saturday 
9:00am to 5:30pm 


1105 Wilshire Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 





Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 
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LEICHT 


The Quality Kitchen 





Z 


See your Kitchen in a new LEICHT at the following studios: 


Designer Kitchens Euro-Systems 
17300 E. 17th St., Ste. A 13237 Saticoy St. 
Tustin, CA 92680 N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(714) 838-2611 (818) 765-0632 
“THE ADMIRALTY” 


A Pulte Home Corporation 
community of 27 ocean 
front luxury townhomes 
From $1,000,000.00 to 
$3,200,00.00. Featuring 
LEICHT cabinetry, the 
ultimate in European 
design, quality and 
craftsmanship. 





LAGUNA 
BEACH 





DANA 
POINT 


For more information rg aac |G 
Call (714) 240-3505 eee 
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SHIPMENTS FROM EUROPE AND ASIA -- RICHLY-CARVED WALNUT FURNITURE, Se Sem soe 
CUR CCE Mtr chandeliers, and hundreds of Chinese baker's racks, pastry tables, and planters. 
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3 be UT CUT birdcag RUT R CTL and statuary from French Chateaux and TORU ME UCM UE RUC 





Tur os Ee 


_ Showplace Shuare’s Largest European Antique Collection. Three Floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques 


4 ' \. 450 Townsend Street, San Francisco, California 94107. Phone 415 543-9795 
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Vary 


Come see out Jay Spectre collection. 


Everything you see here is unmistakably Jay Spectre. 
Sculptural. Traditional. Streamlined. They’re al! 
qualities in his elegant interpretation of the 20th century. 
And they’re all available from Century Furniture. 

To see this distinctive collection, call 1-800-852-5552 for the 
me of a Century dealer near you. 

J discover the one thing clearly present 


of these pieces of work: The original desigr 


Century Furniture 
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